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We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 








AS yo. school a flag for out-o’doors? 
Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 

Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you. can now get the 
finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 











your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 


























r school. All will be eager for it All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
in that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to 
10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be g! i“ to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will 
lly artistic and worth far more than a dime. Ina few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 
t one \ 
| all they do and almost bef‘ they expect it the big flaw has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 
Yo ey yupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
SO day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 
proceeds reach us ill ship you, all charges pre paid, the fine bis flay, 5x8 feet. all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but s ved on both sides, r ead strly i | id of {] om Tine Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 
ul { e. Indoors or out.. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
nas id it now. \ kK notat nv. We guarantee to Picase you in e very de tail. 
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bg eae ee and Lincoln 
, Beautiful Pictures FREE 


vou already nave a vood flay t] gext addition to your room or school hall should be pl ictures of the p atriots, W ashi ng- 








SQ ag You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 


ORDER 















FLAG CO., ND ree flag. ; 
101 Meridian buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washing ibis or Lincoln. 
And Indiat 1] i ediately ship you, all charges prep: yaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
: 0 colo | with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
W I wall. 
"7 hould interest you right now. 
mit ) ssiveness 
i . : : 
I ncipal and trustees keep you in mind. 
e kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 
wast the talk of the school. 
< W 


Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 
few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 


ga Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 
101 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana. 
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He The Victor in use in the Pentnanship Class of Miss Anna F. Hill, 
r Bae Bradley School, Asbury Park, N. J 























10 in. 75c | Garde du Corps March (Burchenal) 


Victor Military Band 


} 
| | 
she HA 
. 2}: ° HH 
! Hundreds of schools are using 4 
-|  — The Victor and Victor Records | 
| ie Victor an ictor Necords. | 
in th ing of iti | 
| in the teaching of movement writing 
i . I FORMERLY, | EE 
I: The teacher of penmanship consumed in counting much energy which should have 
| been saved as a reserve force. 
: NOW, | 
BE Rhythm, through music, takes the place of the old-fashioned counting; it relieves le) 
; i: nerve tension and monotony, develops uniform speed and accuracy, and brings into H 
i | the recitation the all-important requisite of INTEREST. i, 
t A Rhythm plays an important part.in life, and it should be used in the education of every child. 1 
i Have you tried these records for Penmanship and Rhythm work? (Waltz rhythms are adapted to all | 
1 HE . . . . 1 A 
d Ha) oval work, and three-count formations. Selections in two and four-part rhythm are suited to many letters, | 
i words and sentence exercises, and may be easily adapted by the teacher.) HE 
r He Ae 
d He} _ 18017 i Regiment March (Hall) Victor Military Band =» 335532 _~— (Dorothy Three Step (Lampe) Victor Military Band = [j/) 
fe 10 in. 75¢ | In the Park March (Dorn) Victor Military Band = 12in. $1.25) Cupid and Butterfly (d’ Albert) Victor Military Band HEI 
ks i: hag st eevee March 17917 eon (Mozart) (2) Gavotte (Gretry) Wn. H. Reitz | 
or 35531 Victor Military ee 10 in. 7S¢ | Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett (Mozart) Wm. H. Reitz | 
12in. $1.25 —o March 17767 (Hilo—Hawaiian March Irene West Royal Hawaiians (§F 
ousa) 10 in. 75c ) Waj vaiian Guitars Lua-Kaili | 
= Victor Military Band (| Wailana Waltz -_ 1iian Guitars) ua-Kaili | 
9 New York Hippodrome 18010  brerrarrety Round (Sharp) Victor Military Band = |; 
17901 March Sousa’s Band 10 in. 75c | Gathering Peascods (Burchenal) Victor Military Band HE 
— 10in. 7Sc | Pathfinder of Panama 17840 (Sailor’s Hornpipe (Burchenal) Victor Band /|#* 
March Sousa’s Band 46 j,, 75¢ Ri Fada (Burchenal Victor Military Band Hi 
National Emblem March innce Fada (Burchenal) er Sey ae EE 
17957 Pryor’s Band [Conte Let us Be Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. 2 aH 
17761 HE 








Pryor’s Band 


including the NEW GRADED LIST OF VICTOR 
RECORDS, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 
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When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be. locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


COE: 


10 in. 75¢ pps Pretty Girls (2) First of May 


Perfect Day oo (Burchenal) Victor Military Band a 

12h $1.25 ln FB cert Wee 17928 (Colombia Waltz Blue & White Marimba Band * 
McKee’s Orchestra 10 in. 75c (Marimba March Blue & White Marimba Band E H 

HH 


See the nearest Victor dealer for copies of Victor Educational Booklets 
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PRIMARY, AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
| in each locality, also at /usti/ules, Associations, ele, 
Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
PLANS 1s published the middle 
vious to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers | 


before the first of the month. Tt is published onty | ing successful work furnished free on application. 
during the school year, bumbers tor July and August OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
being omitted. guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 


pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 


Postage for subscribers in 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with Our ad- 


countries of Cells 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 


Cauada 30 cents; in other foreign 





extra, vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
: GR 3 ec jper | fairly treated. If by any oversight some ad vertise- 

: 2SS — Should a subseriber ’ - ; 
CHANGE OF ADDRE: sis Traps ioe ment should appear through which any subscriber is 


wish its address changed Le should give both the old | 1) ed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
aud the new address, ‘ ! 
= ‘ adele . _ | good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
DISCONTINUANCE—F'rom this date (Jan.1st. 1915) | tgined, The only conditions of this offer are that the 
all subscripuous will be discontinued at expiration, subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
RENEWALS,—t0 insure no interruption in the re- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us uot | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
later than the loth of the month with which your sub- | of issueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
our list for the following month; thus the renewal of | understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Wess life of today, are fullof interest aud worth auy- 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. one’s time and attention, 
Entered us second-class matl matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 
of Murch 3, 1879. 
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Partial Contents for November 


20 cents a copy; $1.25 a year 


C. EK. SHULTS, Treas. | 


/any of the handsome household magazines in attractiveness and in-e 
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Christmas Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


EXT month’s magazine will be our great Holiday Number. It 

has been planned for almost a year, and will contain a remark-, 

able assemblage of Christmas material carrying a weaith of il- 
lustrations. It is not enough to say that this issue will excel any holi- 
day edition of an educational magazine ever put out. It will vie with 


terest. The teachers themselves have made this issue. They were 
requested to send to the editors descriptions of their cleverest features 
used in the schoolroom at last Christmastide, and they responded 
splendidly. From this wonderful mass of material from city, town 
and rural teachers, a selection has been made that will be of great 
value to the busy teacher. It is almost impossible to describe the de- 
lightful articles, stories, and special features in which the magazine 
will abound. One note is emphasized—the joy of giving—and there 
are described several experiences of those who participated in “‘A 
Giving Christmas.’’ In this cdnnection we may speak of the attract- 
_ive pages of simple, inexpensive gifts for children to make. These 
are illustrated with diagrams or photographs and are sure to be much 
appreciated by teachers who often are at a loss for ideas along these 
lines. Schoolroom decoration, also, has received a goodly share of at- 
tention, for if the Yuletide be observed in no way save with cheery 
and artistic trimming, the children will feel the spirit of ‘Merry 
Christmas.’’ Most of the schemes for decoration may be carried out 
by the pupils themselves and can be made in the art or seat work 
periods during the weeks preceding Christmas. The handwork de- 
signs, the poster patterns and the blackboard borders and calendars 
are unusually beautiful and abundant. The magazine will contain 
eight pages of bright, sparkling entertainment, both simple and elab- 
orate in character, some of it lavishly illustrated. Tuneful songs, 
clever dialogues, bright little plays, splendid recitations—all will form 
a wonderful collection from which may be selected numbers that will 
make up an attractive program for any school. Single copies of this 


_ wonderful holiday number will be greatly in demand and should you 
| wish to order extra copies we advise you to send early. Last year we 


The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Normal Instructor................ccccscceee ceeesuneees 17 
Thanksgiving Story—How Thanksgiving Became a National Holiday. J/. 1’ //ayes 20 
Handwork—Paper Goose and Turkey. Martha Feller King.......ccceceecceeceeenec neon ees 21 
Bulb Culture—How to grow Bulbs in the Schoolroom, Zoe Burrell Bayliss ...... 22 
Civics—Five Great Absolute Duties of an American Citizen ............ssseeeseeeeses sees 23 
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Industrial Work— Making Toy Furniture from Small Blocks of Wood, L.I. Larsen 29 
Cooking—Serving Hot Lunches in a Michigan Rural School. Lthel N. Woodard. 30 
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Our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


HIS is our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number. The story of the | 


beginning and growth of the magazine is told somewhat at 
_,. length on pages 17, 18 and19. We take pardonable pride in 
this issue of the magazine, but those who are regular readers will ap- 
preciate the fact that it is by no means an exceptional number as far 
as excellence and variety of contents is concerned. We say this for 
the benefit of those who may see this number only, and will wonder 
whether the same standard is apparent in all of its issues. 

We also wish here to jexpress our thanks to the great body of 
teachers who by their grand and loyal support of this magazine have 
shown their appreciation of its value to them and have made its pres- 
ent position possible. We count upon the continued and loyal support 
of these teachers, and our endeavors will be, in the future asin the 
past, to serve their best interests. We know from occasional letters 
that there are some among our readers who have been subscribers 
from the early days, and we should like to hear personally from 
every person who has been a subscriber to Normal - Instructor 
continuously for twenty years or more. Please write. 


65 | 
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received several hundred orders a day for single copies, and the de- 
mand this year is likely to be even greater. 





Our Combination Offers 





Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30e; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. 
pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. “3G 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its ond year of in- 
creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
‘going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special vahee 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the ee hae of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.99 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 
Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number, see page fourteen. 
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A Saving to You of from 334 to 50%—But You Must Act By Nov. 10th. 
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school plans, programs, exercises and other | 
material, FREE with each subes ription, 
book alone retails for 75 cents. 
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All Subscriptions Are For ONE FULL YEAR, and May be Sent to ONE or to DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 
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is the most wonderful ex- 
ponent of current events 
published, at $1.00_per 









































year. 52issues—not 12. Include it in your order. §$1,0O 
NS ergo de giae hedsek ssasaeisceel $ .50 
McCall’s (and Pattern .02) ................ .65 | Our Price 
Woman’s World.............00000..c000e 35) $4.00 
Today’s (and Pattern) ...0.........6..0060. .50 
Ladies’ World .............................81.00) Our Price 
EERE ee eer .50 } 

Today’s (and Pattern) ..................668 “50 § $4.00 

Everybody’s Magazine ........ eee 81,50 ) Our Price 

The, Delineator ‘Both to one addre wate 1.50 § $2.00 

PICCOPIAN ROVIOW «0.4.0... 00sscercsse.cc00. $1.50) Our Price 

Modern Priscilla................... Je ROD $9.85 

Eaases’ World................. vee. SOD 

na gp UME si cecsiscococcdoarsce voice 30) Our Price 

Review of Reviews.............. Jeviec Oe 

Ladies’ World............. ............. 1.00) $3.40 
Woman’s Home Comp’n..........$1.50 ] Our Price 
American (Both to one address) ...... l.: og $3.00 

Pearson’s Magazine ........... ........ 1. 0 J 

\Everyh 8 Weekly (Illus.) )» to $2. ” Our Price 
VOR VOU’ Bivccs.sceseisses:. one J, 

( The Detiacater Bisco ue. \ address 1,50 5 ; $3- 25 
World’s Work....................... ...$3.00 | Our Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 ( $3.25 
Collier’s Weekly (Illus.) ..............$2.. 50 | Our Price 
Review of Reviews ...............000.. | . 00 ( $3.25 
World’s Work ..000........ccce cece ecco $3.00 ) Our Price 
Review of ReviewS..................... 3.00 

Ladies Home Journal - | , Both 

Saturday Evening Post $ 3.00 

The Country Gentlemen $ 1.00 

(52 issues) Now | Year 














Low Priced Two Year Offers 


on some of the Leaders, which prices we can’t guarantee after 
80 days. YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO PASS THESE SPE- 
CIALS BY. Many of these Two Year Offers will posi- 
tively be withdrawn later on. ACT NOW before it is too late. 


You Save 33 1-3 Per Cent on Your Money 


\Any One 


Of These 


American Magazine 
Christian Herald 
Delineator 
Everybody’s Magazine 
Hearst’s Magazine 





MeCl ’s M 
a Magazines 
Pathfinder, (Weekly) (Two Years 





School Century (with Book) 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Sunset Magazine 
Woman’s Home Compan’n/ 


$7.00 
| Ppt 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


With Pathfinder (Weekly) $1.90 
With School Century and “Teachers’ Practice Book” 1,75 








- 


With Sunset Magazine .............................. 2.40 
With Something To Do................. eee 
With Educational Foundations .............. 2.50 
With Everybody’s & Delineator (to one address) 3,15 
With Review of Reviews.. 3.00 


With American & Woman’s Home Comp’ n 3.15 


(To one address) 


With Ladies World and McCall’s............... 2.25 

With Pictorial Review & Mother’s............ 3.15 

*With Youth’s Companion. Gvacyaui van dégcausbe Genel 
(*Including Rest of This Year and 1917 Calendar, Free 





Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping ;° 


AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicin- 


/ $0.0 
-00 








ity. Write with your first order for Full Particulars. 
2 YEARS 


PICTORIAL REVIEW — “2.50 











Our Large 44-PageCatalogue, listing more than 
3000 periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 





MOTHER’S MAGAZINE $1.50 "a All Three 


American Boy - -_ 1.00 
Little Folks -  - 1.00) *2930 


MOTHER’S MAGAZINE $1. rik All Three 





McCall’s (and Pattern .02) - $]. 50 
Ladies’ World (1 one address) 1.00 


Mw. JTHER’S MAGAZINE ‘$1.50 
Piclovial Review - - 1.50 $9. 00 


MOTHER’S MAGAZINE $1.50) . > 
Modern Priscilla - - 1.00 / 52.00 











The Best Two For $2.10 
The Youth’s Companion 





to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 


McCall’s 








McCall’s Magazine 





Magazine | (One Year, 50c)—the 100-page monthly that sets the 
styles in dressmaking—the magazine loved in over 

1,200,000 homes for its wholesome stories, worth-while articles, newest fancywork, latest fash- 

ions and household departments. Each McCALL subscriber is entitled to any one ldc 

McCall Dress Pattern Free if she writes prgrrr and Size of Pattern. 

. All the issues for The Companion for 1917. 


The Youth’s Companion : (2): All the issues for the rest of this year 1916. 
%. the Companion Desk Calendar for 1917. 
l of the above 1, 2 and 3 to All New Subscribers. . ( 
{ 
12 100-page Magazines ogee one |} | Sg-t0 
15 cent McCall Dress Pattern Free) - 


(One Year $2.00) should be in every home. 
So much every week to cheer, to amuse, 

















BOTH 


To One or to 
Separate 10. 238 


(52 numbers) 


Se" THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above Special Offer NOW Is: aa recelve The Companion FROM 
besides the splendid 1917 Calendar and the McCall Special Dress Pattern Free 


THE TIME YOU SUBSCRIBE until January 1918 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R.G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill., 


First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Adgreseal, J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 910 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. 


its Free. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 























Bits 77 na This Year’ s Book for Monk , Giving 
WHEN A MAN 








Real Western Novel 
A Story of Manhood 


. e Harold Bell Wright’s 


Best Novel Yet Written 


WHEN 675,000 











Already Sold 


AMANSAMAN 


Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 











i be 
Harold Bell Wright 
Author—Illustrator 


Best Selling Novel 
Ever Published 

WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a story, true, of the real heart of the life of the 

unfenced land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 

A Girl Graduate Says, ‘‘WHEN a Man’s a Man’? is so clean, so wholesome, so 

uplifting that it impels me to shout from the house-tops to every young man 

and every young woman in the land and implore them to read this wonderful 


story of manhood. It just thrills with interest. It strikes the responsive chord 
of your heart’s purest and best wishes and desires. 

The New York Times: There is much of the vigorous outdoor life of the Southwest 
in the story, and Mr. Wright writes of it with knowledge and with graphic truth. 


| Messenger of the Sacred Heart: Through it runs a pretty love story that has 


the charm of being sweet and clean. 

The Continent, Chicago: Harold Bell Wright knows you and me, our tempta- 
tions, our sins, our struggles, our hopes of triumph over ourselves and also the 
certainty of our triumph, if we go straight after the task and with the proper 
leading, stick at it until victory comes, He writes of life as it is lived and of 
you and me as we live it. * * The novel is an inspiration. 


Harold Bell Wright's Books Are Sold Everywhere 


Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 
Selling Everywhere Harold BellWright’s Great Novel 


Now st 60 Cents L NE Eyes of the World Titt'brokeAll Records at $1.58 


Other Novels by the Same Author 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 
Cloth 50 Cents 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life ‘The Uncrowned King Leather $1.00 


“A literary gem that will live” 
Our Big Catalogue of FREE We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, 


Books of all Publishers over 25,000 books of other publishers. We supply 


the largest number of public, private and school 
Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for 


libraries and individuals with all their books. 
catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
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f TEACHERS! 


YOU CAN GET THIS EXTRA LARGE 


6x10ft. Bunting Flag 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL OR CLASSROOM 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST 


No useless tags, pins, badges or buttons to sell in order 
to obtain this elegant flag. 

It is made of Genuine Bunting, extra heavy weight, guar- 
anteed fast colors, sewed stars and stripes, all seams double stitched, heavy 
canvas heading with metal grommets. Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
Manufactured by the same firm that has supplied the flags for Uncle Sam 
since 1847—nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Remember—we are waiting to send you this large fiag—measuring six feet 
one way and ten feet the other—without a single penny outlay. 

Why not get your flag NOW—while the getting is good. 

Write today for full information—-a postal will do. 
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BURTON S. OSBORNE, 37 Fifth Street, Camden, New va 
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Address, C. V. mas, 


0 FREE tecer 15 ‘oserbrin 


TEACHERS! Give me ten minutes of your time and I will 
help you teach your pupils more about ‘King Cotton” than you 
can teach them from books in many hours. 

Your pupils will be glad to get this exhibit for your school. 
Write to me for only 16 beautiful buttons of either Washington 
or Lincoln, or an equal number of both. Have your pupils buy 
these or sell them to their friends at 10¢c each. Send me $1.50, 
keeping 10c for your postage and money order. To each pupil 
that buys or sells one button I will send one beautiful open boll 
of cotton. I will also send to you by prepaid parcel post the 
following Cotton Exhibit. 





1. Ten large open bolls of cotton in burrs as they 5. Six pressed blossoms. 


e “Ow he stalk 
ig webthscpia ately , ‘ 6. A few pressed leaves. 
2. Five un-open bolls of cotton, The pupils can see i : : 
these open if they are put in a warm place. 7. Twenty beautiful post card views of cot- 
(These cannot be sent after Nov. 20th.) ton scenes, 
3. One box of seed with directions for planting 8. “The Story of Cotton.” A well illustrated 


pamphlet telling about cotton from the 
time the seed is planted until the cotton 
is woven into cloth, 


and cultivating in cool climates. 
. One miniature bale of cotton, This is an exact 
reproduction of the commercial bale, 
You will surely want one of these interesting and instructive 
exhibits for your school, Write for the buttons today! 


Talatha, South Carolina 
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| least 114% inches. 


To Teach Agriculture in Rural 
and Grade Schools 


Would you like to perfect yourself in 
efficient methods of conducting boys’ and 
girls’ club work, home and school work, 
directing corn and other contests, ger- 
mination tests, town and county school 
exhibits, as well as in the best methods 
of teaching all the topics relating to 
Agriculture? Do you wish to know the 
appropriate seasons for teaching these 
various subjects? Do you want to know 
the most helpful bulletins and publica- 
tions to read and where to obtain them? 
Do you want to know where to obtain 
vast amounts of free materials for class 
work? Do you want to be a factor in 
the agricultural betterment of your com- 
munity and state? Our Teachers Agri- 
cultural Study Club work of thirty les- 
sons will give you the necessary instruc- 
tion. More than one hundred topics are 
treated covering every phase of teaching 
Agriculture in the rural and grade 
schools. Work will apply to any state. 
All work reviewed and graded. 

‘Thousands of teachers are doing this 
important work in all the states. No 
other source provides so large an amount 
of the right kind of material. It would 
take a teacher years to acquire all this 
information by experience and miscel- 
lanéous reading. If you want to begin 
agricultural work, or obtain more 
satisfying results from present classes, 
write us and we will send you lessons for 
examination. If the lessons prove satis- 
factory we will bill you for enrollment 
after ten days. If they are not satis- 
factory, all we ask is that you state 
your objection on a form furnished for 
the purpose and return the lessons at 
our expense. ‘lhe cost is little in com- 
parison with the benefits. Address, The 


Teachers Agricultural Study Club, 
Rochester, N. Y 
Peace Prize Contest 
This is under the auspices of The 
American School Peace League. Two 


sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 





1. What Education Can Do Toward the | 


Maintenance of Permanent Peace. Open 
to Seniors in Normal Schools. 

2: 
in the Adoption of a Plan for Permanent 
Peace. Open to Seniors in Secondary 
Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
bes€ essays in both sets. Contest closes 


| March 1, 1917. 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a 


desirable), and must be written, prefer- 
ably in typewriting, on one side only of 


| paper, 8x10 inches, with a margin of at 


Manuscripts not easily 
legible will not be considered. 


The Influence of the United States | 


‘length of 3,000 words is suggested as | 


The name | 


of the writer must not appear on the | 


essay, which should be accompanied by 
a letter giving the writer’s name, school, 
and hofe address, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, Amer- 
ican School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than March 1, 1917. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). The award of 
the prizes will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the League in July, 1917. 
Information concerning literature on the 
subject may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
PLAYS; Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. For all ages and occasions. 
Also COMMENCEMENT MANUAL, full of now ideas 
for teachers and students, 370 pages = plans, helps and 
suggestions. Must 3 rge entertain- 
ment coteieg 
T. & DEN 


SPARE TIME WORK FOR WOMEN 


Send for particulars. Wyoming Val- 
ley Distributing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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BIG FLAG FREE 
for school or home, 3x5 feet, 
genuine bunting, fast colors, 
full number stars, stripes 
sewed together. Given for 
M selling 12 sets colored Post 
Cards at le a set. Write 


¢ for them. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 984 Mill St, Concord Jct, Mass» 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for Samples and Try Them 














Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
S1-S3 Fulton St., New York, N, Y. 








A New Mary Frances 
Story -Instruction Book 


THE 
MARY FRANCES 
FIRST AID 
BOOK 


By JANE EAYRE FRYER 


In this book the author 
tells the story of the 
Mary Frances Dolls, 
which meet with the 
ills and accidents com- 
mon to human beings. The story, so full of 
humor, interests any c hild and at the same time 
imparts practical information of what to do in 
cases of accidents and emergencies inside and 
outside the home. It creates in children a desire 
to relieve suffering. Contains a Ready Refer- 
ence List of Ordinary Accidents and Illnesses, 
alphabetically arranged, with approved Home 
Remedies. Printed in colors, with over 50 col- 
ored illustrations, Cloth binding, $1.00 net, 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price to teachers who 
may want it either for gift purposes or school 
reading, subject to return if not satisfactory. 


The John C. Winston Co., 1105 Winston Bidg, 
BOOK CATALOG FREE. Philadelphia. 


THE 


MARY FRANCE; 
FIRST AID BO 





JAME EAY@E FRYER 














SCHOOL-ROOM 
DANGERS 


Protect yourself in hand- 
ling papers that may 
carry disease germs, 


MARSH 
Hygienic Rubber Finger Pads 


facilitate the handling of paper, money, cards or 
records. They prevent infection possible from the ase 
of the germ-laden sponge cup or moistening the fingers 
in the mouth. The corrugated rubber tip 

Grips The Paper—One Sheet at a Time 
At stationers and druggists, 10¢ a pad. If not at 
yours, send 10¢ for postage and packing and we will 
send you a set of two pads. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. 1. U.S. A. 
Something you necd 


FR ~—_ in your School 
Willison’s _ 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
printing, posters of agricultural exhibits, notices, and 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
tories. A sample envelope containing fifteen different 
letters and figures, together with a dese riptive hooklet, 
will be mailed free. Our letters and figures are used in private and 


public schools as well as uni- A B . 
e e | 9 pe 3. 


versities, and are endorsed by 
Address, Educational Department, 


many Boards of Education. 
THE TABLET & TICKET CO., — 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 


ORATIONS, 




















Addresses, Special Papers, Fs- 


says, Debates, etc., prepared 
for individual requirements, 
Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 
EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 




















LATTAS BOOK 
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Latta’s Book For Teachers Free! 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


ahh he he ed ~ - 











&=PRIMARY= 
EDUCATION. 

















TEACHERS ¥| READTHS OUR BEST OFFERS ("2 
. Latta’s Book for Teach- . | Ask for Latta’s Book for Teachers 
ers, revised and enlarged, The Most Popular Magazines | or 25¢ worth of School Supplies with 
9x12 Inches, wei ) ( " i 3) é 
af\""s! andEnlarged /) poaniis. ns oy 398 ; , For a Rural Teacher | School mageaine at” einebet si 
‘ via =: splendid drawings and List Price $3.25 fewer eine oy - ‘mary Piane.-» St. 25! primary Education, one year... 1.50 
s nc cut-out pictures for spe . ~ Pathfinder—a wk’y for current events 1.00! popular Educator, one year .... 1.50 
A Cre Fa toe fg ial poo A ts, such py et Our Comb. Price $2.15 ( Latta’s Book for Teachers. ......+..++ 1.00} industrint Arts Magazine... 150 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving, For a Primary Teacher Correct. English.. . 2.00 
Christmas, Valentine, Lin : ‘ - Primary Education..... secasiencusevcsien 50| School Century, one year 1.25 
7) Wil iwi WEA coln, Washington, His List Price $4.50 | Something To Do........ssesee se yoo | School Education, one year..... 1.25 
a witha, Eskimo, Sewing | Our Comb. Price $2 85 Pathfinder—a wk’y forcurrent events 1.00) Kindergarten and First Grade... 1.25 
- — Card Patterns, Cutting be: | ° . | Latta’s Book for Teachers.........0.+ 1.00 *Pathtinder, (Current Events) One yesr 1.00 
ns, Booklet Cover Dri , . ; > Yee 1 
. a Sex Vinten eee cee sol _ For the Teacher of Intermediate Grades Soamcenite tes chor, dae your, ar. os me | BOSTON NEW YORK CHIAGO —_j 
drawings to color, most of List Price $4.75 Peer nt, sheeted Plans... ary -25! Midland Schools, one | ae 1.00 
which are 6x9 inches, to he sa adaeganc + Thay Wek stabelecl ele da laa Dede | Marion George Plan Books, Pri- School Arts Magazine, 1 yr...$2.00 
gether with twenty different outline maps and ten different | ur Comb. Price $2.90 perros awk’y for current events 1.00| “ sary or Intermediate, 10 vols, Etude, one year sone: Se 
physiology draw ings, each 84x11 inches. The book also con- Latta’s Book for Teachers............ 1.00} in each set, per Set..cc.seee-ee 2.25 Guide to Nature, one y * 1.00 
tains stories for opening exercises and for language purposes, For the Teacher of Grammar Grades | Month by Month Books, 10 Vols. 2.25 Christian Herald, on 1.50 
besides 350 primary Miemory gems, and good advice on sé hool is: 7 5. { Popular Hducator ......cccsccsccccecs $1.50; Day by Day in the Primary St. Nicholas, one year........ 3.00 
management. Now in use by over 200.000 teachers. List Price $5.00 Educational Foundations............. 1.50} Se hool, : 3 Vols., Cloth, set...... 4.00 Review of Reviews, one year 3.00 
The ‘postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send only 5c if | | Our Comb. Price $2.95 Pathfinder—a wk’y forcurrent events 1.00} Year’s E nterti iinments, 10 Vols. 1.00 Kverybody’s Maguzine,..... 1.50 
you purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the Latta’s Book for Teachers............ 1.00 


same time. 
you may ask for ‘ 
wait—order now. 


‘Latta’s Book for Teachers” 


mare + 


New Primary 
Language Cards 

96 drawings With name 
in print and script as 
shown. Each card 24%x3 














inches, printed alike on 

d both sides. About 150 

= “_____} other words in print and 

od script, including pro 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, conjunctions, etc. 


‘making a vocabulary to prepare the child tor 
any primer or first reader. Per set 25c. 


School Scissors 


Biunt Points, 44 in. dozen, 
18 07., 80¢—Postaye extra. 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% in., 
each postpaid, 18c¢; doz. 
2lbs., $1. 75—Postayeextra. 
7 inch, each postpaid—35c, 


Plasteline 
Colors: Green-Grey, Terra-cotta, Brown,’ 


Sume, 


‘Supe- 


rior Brand.” Ib., 35c—Postage extra. Com- 
posite Clay, lb., 25c—Postage extra. Clay 
Flour, 5.1b. pkg., 25c—Posti age extra. How to 
Teach Modeling, postpaid, 25c. 

et Board :—Size 7x9 inches, doz., 6 )bs. 


$1.50; 9x12 10 Ibs. +, €0Z., $1.75. Postage extra. 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Brightest and most in- 
tense colors made. 
One dozen, assorted color: S, 
DOSEDGIG 66:606600000000R 5G 
Two dozen, postpaid.. 456 
Six dozen, 18 02, 75c 
Postage extra. 
Gross, one color or 16 as- 
sorted colors, 24% Ibs., 
$1.40—Postage extra. 


Colored Crayons 


8 Pastello—8 standard colors, 





including 
One box 
postpaid, 8¢; dozen, 2)bs., 45c—Postage extra. 

Old Faithful, No. 444, Wax Crayons—8 colors, 
superior quality. Box postpaid, 8¢; doz., 2 
Ibs., 45¢—Postage extra, 

No. 19 Crayograph, perfect drawing crayon, 
not easily broken, § standard colors includ- 
ing brown and black. Box postpaid, 12¢; 
doz., 2 lbs., 90¢ — Postage extra. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 
Postage Extra 
Drawing { Manila, 5 1bs........ 


No. 
brown and black, used wet or dry. 


vere 400 





Papers 9x12 Common White, 101% Ibs...$1.20 
Three Kinds Fancy White, 11 Ibs........$1.70 
6x9, as above, 44 above weights and prices. 
Drawing and Construc tion Paper , 9X12 as- 
sorted colors, except red, 50sheets, 20 02... .15¢ 
Mounting and’ Construction Paper, heavy, 
20x25, fourteen colors, 21bs...... vicswsese COC 
Cardboard for sewing ¢ards and construc- 
tion, White, tough, 50 Sheets, 9x12, 2lbs.... 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted col. 


306 


Ors, 17X22, 3! a Serr cre 25C 
Silhouette Paper, 10x25, black or “red, 
sheets, 11b.. Black 25¢ 4 : Red..... covccccce “— 


Penmanship Paper, 81x11, 500 sheets, 6 Ibs. 80c 


Latta’s Duplicator 


Prices—Postage extra 





Size 9x12, complete 
with ink and sponge, 
5 Ibs.. 92.95 


Size 9x14, ‘6 ‘Ws. 33.40 
Pint refill, 2 lbs. $1.20 
Quart refill, 4 Ibs. .$2.15 
Hektograph Ink, name 

color, bottle, 8 0z...45 
Hektograph Paper, 814X 

11 or 84x13, 5 1bs...75 


Miscellaneous Supplies 
Postage Extra 
Round Reed. No.1, Ib., $1.20; No. 2, Ib., $1.15; 
No. 3, lb., $1.10; No.4, Ib., $1.00; Nos. 5 5 and 6, 
Ib., 90c; 44 inch Flat Reed, Ib., 90c. 
Raffia, Natural, Ib. phoweunaess ses eoccccvccceesc0C 
Raffia, colored, Ib., ; 4% Ib., OCs 4 1D. 200. 25C 
Raftia Needles, 25 ope pig. 2 0s. ccccccccceecesclOC 
Sewing Card Needles, 25in pkg., 20Z... 
Macrame Cord, name Color, 5 0Z....+++. 
Paste, pt., 3 lbs., 500; Qt., GIDS....ccccccccees SOC 
Send us your orders for school books, furniture 


s, maps, blackboards, industrial and manua 
other school supplies rat listed herein. 

















training an 


Ifyou order not less than $4.00 worth of supplies | 
free, 


List Price $8.25 
Do not 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Outline Maps 
Size 8% x 11 ine <n 
United States, Any Continent, Eurasia, Voy- 

age and Discovery; Canada; British Is sles ; 
Great Lakes; Egypt, Gaul, Ancient History; 
Greece ; Italy ; New England States; Middle 
Atlantic; East Central; West Central; East 
Southern; West Southern; Northwestern ; 
Southwestern, Northeastern; Southern; Cen- 
tral; Western; Any State. On good paper, 
50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. ‘ 


Large Outline ~~ 
World or U.§8., 11X17, 20 for 35c. 
United Sti hen one hart paper, 24x36€ 


Manual Training Tools 

Tools and materials for lis ht 
wood work. Hammer 15c 
Awl with 3 points 15¢; 14- in. 
Hand Saw 0c; Try Squi ire 
25c; Swedish Sloyd Knife 
30c; Coping Saw with 12 
blades 25c;_ 6-inch C utting 
Pliers 25¢; Pencil Compass 
10c; 9-inch Screw Driver 25c; 
6-inch Flat File 10c; 6-inch 
bing File 10c;, Block Plane 

; Tube Me nding Glue 10¢; 

Six Sheets ‘Sand Paper, assorted 5c 
Three packages Brads and Orna- 
mental Tacks 10¢. 

Order a article, or the complete 
set, lbs., reduced price $3,35— 
Postage extra. 


ine Training Exercises 

Sixteen Manual Training Exercises, plainly 
detailed illustrations on separate sheets of 
heavy paper with necessary instructions. Sub- 
jects: Paper Knives; Match Lighter and. Pen- 
cil Pointer; Letter Rack; Bracket Shelf; Calen- 
dar or Memorandum Pad; Whisk Broom Holder; 
PenandInk Rack; Pene il Box; Book Rack; Doll's 
Bedstead; Toy Barn or Bird’ House; Toy Ani- 
mals; Picture Frame; Blotter Pad. Per set 25c. 






. 3 for 20e. 
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Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Thirty-three patterns printed full size on 
heavy cardboard ready to cut out and make 


up. Automobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, 
Chair, Rocking oh: rir, Bed, Screen, Hobby 
Horse, Santa with Pac i, Christmas Box, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Overall Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, 
Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Elephant, ‘Bear, Seal, 
Pig, Dog, Horse, Cc 4 Pecking Hen, Bunny 
Running, Brownie, Indian, Negro, Duteh Wind- 
mill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Mat. Because of 
their pon gwen, & and ease of construction any 
child can ma up the complete set with the 
given instructions. Price 60c. 

Brass Paper Fasteners, 100 round head 4 
inch 15¢c; % inch 20c; 34 inch 25c¢3 1 inch 30c. 


Drawings to Color 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted..... 
50 Drawings to Color, 6x9, assorted kinds... .25¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes.........20€ 
12 Different Calendars NO CONE GRD. o cktccese 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9. +ee15C 





16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, CC 15¢ 
16 “Three Bears” Drawings to Color, 6x9....15¢ 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6X9............. 15c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.. 02015C 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, with story Sipe voaeee rs 5¢ 


16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline.. 
12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to cut out 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, as above.. ° 
16 Birds in colors, with description ..........15¢ 


“toe 





16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 ........ 15¢ 
BE TD BOUT vin ccdcesiccssccsecscses oe r 5c 
Farm Stories, with 16 drawing Ss, Primary...15¢ 


Rubber Type Printers 
Box A—Large % inch type, alphabets, figures, 
ymunctuation marks, etc. In strong wooden 
Dox, with ink, stamping pad and spacer, 
Weight 3 Ibs. Price $1. 30. Postage extra, 





J. S. LATTA, 


INC.,, 


{ Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. . 
Prac. Methods, Aids & Devices, 2 vols, 6.00| 22Y other magazines. 


‘Our Cash Price $5. 00; Latta’s Book for Teachers... 








Ask for Latta’s New Teachers Catalog 


Box M, 


$1.25 NOTE: 





( Otherwise 
Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells: Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz, asstd....25¢ 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. jTypic al Pil- 
grims; Maytlowe r ‘Log Cabin ; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Kight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 





Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Wash- 
ington ion Horse; Flag; Program; Roll of 
Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 


Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing meat 
£ uts; Five Soldier Boys Mare hing; Name : any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
of nine School months 66c; each 10c; 3 for 25c. 
Portraits, Animals, etc. size 17x22, ‘each 5c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longtfe llow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; “Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep;!Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; Mak- 

ing Jack o? Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different 
Busywork Stencils, medium 
size, 45c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty Different 
Phonic Stencils, about 9x12, 
60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch 
Plain Alphabet, 40c; Six - inch 
Old English Alphabet,  25c; 
Script. Alphabet for Blackboard, capitals, 
smal} letters and figures, set 1¢c. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Nameany of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 

Blue Stamping Powder, 4-pound bag....... 15¢ 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia. 





10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........ 15¢ 
Special Books for Teachers 
Suggestions for Seat Work...............00e8 = 

Paper Folding and Cutting. Lucy Latter 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg.....2 250 
Basket Making. T. V. Morse..... ...csecsees 25¢ 


Draw ing with ¢ Colored Crayons. Augsbyyrg. 35C 





Language Games, . Myra King......... 

Games, Seat Work, Sense Training .. 

Hiow to Make Paper Box Furniture..........75¢ 

Work and Play with Numbers..........0.06+. 35¢ 

The Debater’s Guide. John H, Ar nold cana 256 

Teachers and Students American History 
and Government. A. R. McCook.......... 40¢ 
Same book abridged..............06 piaeiees 25e 

American Government and Polities.......2.. 75K 


Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 64x64, assorted col- 
ors, half inet slits, printed 
on ‘thick paper to be cut 
out. 15 mats for 10c. 


New Cut-Out 
Weaving Mats 


Size 8x8, construction 
apert assorted colors E 
n.slits,all cut out and ready 
to weave, 20mats:for 25e. 


Miscellaneous Helps 











42 New Paper Cutting Designs ......... ...... 16c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard..... 20¢ 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards.............. 15¢ 
New Intermediate Ar ithmetic Cards ........ Isc 
py Colored Papers, * x6, to make Chains. . .35¢ 
2 sheets Transparent Prac ing Paper, 17x22..: 

Satna Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3for...... 

Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set:...... 





21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high... 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, SeL..... 
Primary Language Cards. 


Alphabets, Figures, etc., on ‘cards, 44 “ine 1 
high, 1350 characters ..........scceeses 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34 inc h 
high, 2220 Characters o.oo... ..ccec eee ceees + 20€ 


Tracing Pad 100 sheets, 54x8, ea. 15¢; 


Gummed Devices 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack 0° Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; "Holly; Chick; Bunny; 
Easter Lily; ; Flags; Any Initial. 
One kind ina box. Per box 10c. 





Write for special combination and club offers on 


{Sent Postpaid Unless 


4 for 50¢ 


above or 


1.00| or lower than any other responsible magazine agency 


Remember we furnish clubs at as low a price 

; OUSEROES 
Mentioned | STORIES» 

FOR‘LITTLE READE! as 

Klingensnith | 





Best Story Book — 
A handsome, cloth t) Ki 
bound book, containing ia mh tn 

forty-one popular stories 
for primary grades. 
Read the contents and 
you_ will be convinced 
that it is not possible for 
a primary or rural 
teacher to find better 
stories tor Opening exer- 
cies or for language purposes, 
Contents: The Little Red Hen ; 
the Beasts ; The Three Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpina; The Town Musicians; The Old 
Woman and Her Pig; Arachne, The Skillful 
Weaver; The Ugly pue kling; The Wise Fairy ; 
and thirty one Others equally popular. 176 
pages, large type, 47 illustrations, Postpaid, 35¢ 
Merry Animal Tales. Bigham....cccccccece 50 
Stories to Tell. Sara Cone Brvant......... $1.00 
How to Tell Stories. S.C. Bryant... 


School Classics 
Order any 5c, 10¢, 15¢, or 25¢ Classic in paper 
or cloth binding. We have over 600 titles. 


Thanksgiving Entertainments 

i The best Thanksgiving 
’| entertainment book we have 
been abletofind. This book 
is divided into three parts, 
for Primary, Intermediat« 








> 


ee 











The Battle of 


and Higher Grades. Con 
i tains 108 dialogues, recita 
tions, exercises, songs, and 


| tableaux for ail grades and 
38 appropriate quotation 

Recognized by all who have 
used it as the standard of 
4 excellency, Price 25 cents 


The New Christmas Book 


A most excellent 
book, for all gr ides, 
containing b > reci- 
tations, 8 dialogues 
and exercises, 5 
drills, 15songs(some 
with music, others 
adapted to favorite 
tunes). 5 tableaux, 
4 pantomimes, 23 
quotations, 11 inter 
esting facts often 
desired and invar- 
jably difficult to 
find, and a novel en 
tertainment, A Liv 
ing Christmas Mag 
azine, an entertain 
ment that is sure 
to please, 
163 pages. Price 30c. 
Christmas Celebrations 











Christmas Tree Supplies 
Candles, doz, 8¢, three doz. 18e; Candle-Hold 
ers, doz, 12¢, three doz. 30c; Artificial Snow 
box 12¢; Natural Moss, box 12c; Silver Tinsel 
Garland, 3 yds. 15¢; Merry Christmas Banner, 
12 ft. long, 75c; Tissue Festooning, red, green 
or white, name Color, 30 ft. roll, 2502 Roy 





Bells, red, 3 inch, doz. 20c, 5 inch, doz. red 
green, or white, 7 in., doz. 35c, 12 in., dea uc 
Silk Holly Ribbon, 5-16 inch wide, per ya. 5ce., 
1% in. wide, per yd. 10c, 
Christmas Booklets, doz, 25e, 35c, 50c, or We. 
Holly Candy Boxes, 4% lb. size, doz. 18¢; 100 $1.10, 
Small Calendar Pads, dozen 15¢; five doz. 50¢ 
Popular Pictures 
Sepia Phototone, 16x 20 
Washington ; Lincotn: 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 


20c; four for 70c. 
50 Popular Pictures, half- 





cent size, assorted,....20¢ 
Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set....... 20¢ 
- 48 Indians, in native 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form..........25¢ 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, each 
Ask for Picture Catalog 
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6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = "a" *""New vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools, Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers, WM. O;. PRATT, Mer. 











Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


BOISE, IDAHO 
The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska | 


We place the majority of our teachers in the summer 
and early fall. Write immediately for free circular. 

















MIDLAND Sixteen years under the same management as- 
TEACHERS’ sures both teacher and school the best of services. 
AGENCY vacancies throughout the year. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PENN EDUCATIONAL | BUREAU 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


SPOKANE, WASE. 


Unexpected WARRENSBURG, MO. 





624 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
PAUL YATES, Manager. 








First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 


36th year, 
Direct calls from school officers, 
pared teachers in great demand, 














officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawai 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Jamestown, N. y. 


0 ADVANCE 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust ee ES sc pool 
Wm. H. Fietcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


> ] 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y, 
UNNIN Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy. 
9 Manager. No Position, No Fee. 
Pag Fl r HER 5 \ ENCY Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
lf ( Tt people in our territory. /rite for our Year-Book. 
F.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattio. 
b] 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 





—R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





Speakers, Dialogues and * Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
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ROCKY M7] TEACH CHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.CoLa 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Splendid opportunities! We are right on the ground and in closest touch with 
vacancies. Write at once for information. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ir TO ASPIRING TEACHERS | 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this fleld,and those who work are promoted 
rapidly, THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers In this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
L CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 





Many Teachers Wanted js 


For emergency vacancies in Sixteen Wes- 
tern States. Wn, RUFFER, A. M., Mor. 
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ciionaiateaal pains in the Sadeenintind of American Penmanship 


THERE PALMER METHOD 


Embodies the Right Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting. : 

The Palmer Method has become the standard throughout America, because it produces satisfactory re- - 
sults. If you don’t believe it, enquire; or better, try it and see for yourself, St. Paul, Minn., has just installed 
the Palmer Method in her schools, The Palmer Method has already ‘‘made good”’ in New York, Boston, Phila- 


monn 


Wl 


delphia, Chieago, and scores of other big cities, Moreover, it has proved as feasible in rural sehools as in city = 
schools. Ask us for copies of the Rural School Edition of Palmer Penman nship Pointers, = 
Re gular $10.00 Normal Course by Correspondence free to teachers whose pupils are supplied with individual = 

> copies of Writing Lessons for tipst and second grades, or of the Palmer Method Manual for third = 
grade and above. Teachers trained an@ all work supervised, free of charge, where adoptions are made. We 2 
have trained 150,000 elementary school teachers to demonstrate common sense, muscular-movement writing = 
skilfully and teach it successfully = 
The Palmer Method Self-teaching Manual, single copy 25¢ postpaid. 2 

All inquiries answered promptly and precisely. Write us about supplies, = 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY z 

30 Irving Place, N. Y- Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. = 

120 BoyIston St., Boston, Mass. Widner Bid iladelphia, Pa. = 

32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil = 

yiNUINNNAUULAAUAUAAULAUOR0CLU LAUPER MMU 








B- YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare yourself now. Personal power lies in the 
Art of Expression. Its study will make you more successful and in- 
er :~ popularity and earning power. 


reach FLLOCUTION san 


Whatever your occupation or position, you can improve by our course in Public Speaking, 

dramatic reading and entertaining, which includes physical culture and voice training. 

Mothers and teachers can instruct their children torecite. Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation. 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION ™§,,125 Mcotward Ave 
lees) | Wyoming Fossils 


Send ONE DOLLAR for collection of fifteen 
fossils taken from Rocks in Wyoming, These fossils in- 
clude Leaves, Snails, etc. ee ne, fh. in 
teaching formation of Earth 

iso & few fossil Fish at’ boc.’ 73e, “31.00, 
or more according to size and condition, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, 


A. A. DAVIDSON, 
Box 235, <= Ft. Bridger, Wyo 
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FOR SCHOOLS CLASSES ant 
WINSHipsco MANUFACTURERS i 


705-B MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, Ill. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


‘The Second Folk Dance _ Book.’’ 
Compiled by C. Ward Crampton, Direc- 
tor of Physical Training, New York 
City. Cloth. 4to. 79 pp. $1.60 net. 
The A. S. Barnes Company, New York. 

**The Folk Dance Book’’ was published 
seven years ago, and has been widely 
adopted. It has fulfilled its purpose in 
presenting a clear, concise description 
of the most useful and attractive folk 
dances appropriate for schools and play- 
grounds. During the last seven years 
many new forms of folk plays and dances 
have been coijlected and tested. The 
best have been selected and are included 
in this collection. 


‘“‘Dances, Drills and Story-Plays.’’ 
By Nina B. Lamkin. Cloth. 12mo. 116 
pp. 75e. T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago. 

As an author of pageants and plays, 
and Lecturer on Child Welfare and Com- 
munity Work, Miss Lamkin is well 
known to teachers. Her name is espe- 
cially well known to readers of Normal 
Instructor through her contributions to 
its pages. This little book contains a 
well chosen list of folk dances, dances 
for the various seasons, flower dances, 
and fancy dances. There are drills and 
marches for all occasions, athletic drills 
with wands and dumb-bells. The music 
suitable to all these is indicated, and 
the directions are given clearly and 
simply. There are some _ interesting 
photographic illustrations of dances in 
costume. 


‘Plays for Home, School and Settle- 
ment.’’ By Virginia Olcott, Director of 
Dramatics of the School Settlement, 
Brooklyn. Cloth. 12mo. 133 pp. $1.00 
net. Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. 

This is a helpful, practical book for 
teachers, kindergarten and settlement 
workers, and others active in children’s 
organizations. The plays are expressed 
in simple language and style, and meet 
the pressing need which exists for plays 
that are not merely literary in quality 
but simple enough to be easily memor- 
ized, that require few rehearsals and 
only simple stage settings. The plays 
are each provided with a program model, 
in story forni, which serves to introduce 
the play to the audience. There are 
drawings in color of the simple costumes 
suitable for the various characters. 


‘*‘Games and Dances.’’ Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. By William 
A. Stecher, B. 8. G., Cloth. 8vo. 255 
pp. $1.50 net. John Joseph McVey, 
Philadelphia. 

In this book dances and games have 
been carefully selected and graded for 
the various ages and school years. Many 
of the games and dances have music. 
As editor of ‘‘Mind and Body,’’ Mr. 
Stecher has had unequaled opportunity 
to select material for this book, and as 
Director of Physical Education of the 
Schools of Philadelphia, Pa., he has been 
in a position to give them practical use 
and thus demonstrate their fitness. There 
is included a compilation of areas neces- 
sary in playgrounds for certain standard 
apparatus and games, and a chart show- 
ing average and good performance in 
running and jumping, for boys and girls 
separately, and for each year of age from 
eight to fifteen. The book is recom- 
mended to teachers and supervisors, in 
schools of any size or grade, who are 
called upon to initiate and supervise the 
children’s play. 





and inventive ability 
Men of Ideas should write for new 
‘Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ ‘‘Patent Buyers” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washingten, D.C. 





GET INTO THE MAGAZINE SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUSINESS 


Pick up extra money and save money on your own maga- 
zines, Postal card will bring our prices and all information. 
Comptes Bros., Magazine Brokers, Findlay, O. 


BIG MONEY tcer erred ectne ts Space 


Details FREE, GIBSE 00. 364 Whiteman Bt., Cinchnnatl, Ohio 








DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —$#1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers ou special terms. 
P. Ss. HALLOCK. Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Harp, Cello, Clarinet, 
Trombone, Flute, Piccolo, Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 
ability to play be shut 
out of your life, Just 
write usa | -ay today 
for our new Free Book, 
fresh from the printer. Let 
us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn ta 
play your favorite musical in-, 
$trument by note in your own 
home, withoutateacher, by our 
New Improved Home mote 
Method, without paying 
cent for lessonst iferent, 
easierthan privateteacherway 
—no tiresome, dry exercises— 
~d inconvenience, No trick, 
sic, no **numbers,"’ yet 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even @ mere child. 


200,000 Pupils! 


Since 1898 we have te taught over 200,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, 1 ald parts of the world/ Hundreds write— 
**Have learned more in one term in my home with Your weekly 
lessons than in threeterms with private teachers."* *‘Everything 
is sothorough and complete."* **The lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity. My 11-year old boy hasnothadthe leasttroubletolearn."* 


bagel sted Book Free! 





Home Study method’ in hace of 1 Set private teacher. et all the 
roof, facts, letters rome upils, "AM AZING FREE OFFER and 
sscinatt New Book just d; ALL FREE! Write postal to- 

dress U. Bgo nipee ie Music, Box 23, 225 Fifth Avenue, 


STUDY LAW 222 


pense, that the Hamilitan Colle, f Law is the recog- 
nized resident law school in UU.  Gonterving Pn f 
dence. ‘Only 

resident school 





Bachelor of Laws—LL. y corres: 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standa 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 800 class- 





room | a, Faculty of over 30 erg. 

Guarantee to prepare ezeduates to pass bar examination. 
Only law echo aa iy te Course in Oratory and 
Public oO ‘highly endorsed and recom- 
mended he Gov Ve Samngen Men, Noted Law- 
sand Students. S nd today fo mely 
itastrated br Ri. and Special 30 Day-Free Trial. 

EOF LAW, 1203 Advertising BI 

Taxidermy Learn 








Taxidermy 


We can teach you by MAIL, to 
mount and preserve birds,?animals 
and insects absolutely true to life. 
Wonder Art, easily, quickly learned 
by men or women. Complete 
course of 40 lessons. Extremely 
interesting and a. . 
you nee ‘axi- 
Teachers 3or,, "a tat 
Primary Science and Zoology work. 
Make a sane history museum for your school. The 
students will be enthusiastic and delighte od. i e 
Free Book book, iat full ‘particalars and. showing 


joze vs oy a jounted specimens. 
SPECIAL PRICE THIS MO 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 3238 ‘food Blég., Omaha, Nebr. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS TEACHERS 





For Indian School Service and other places (men - 


and women); aged 21 to 50. $600 to $1400 yearly. 
Permanent position, beautiful locations, free living 
quarters, annual vacation, interesting wo! If you 
want one of these places write me immediately for 
full particulars. 

». J. OZMENT, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 


vou CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience, Afliliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Super. 
> intendent Philadelphia School 
for Nurses, 2237 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


illinois Training Se School for Nurses 


Accredited by the “Gas os —— of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty 
experience, provided in other institutions. Favorable 
applicants ant meet the requirements of good health, of 

e (19-35) of good moral character, having had one year of 
Hig h School instruction or its educational equivalent. The 
echoed catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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November 1916 NORMAL INSTRUCTORIAND PRIMARY PLANS / 
The Key To Success “The Story of the Earth.’’ By Carleton ——_—_———_—_—_—_——————————— —_ 
Stop op Forgettin a Washburne and Heluiz Chandler if 2 
-" ashburne. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. | | 
DP) |i 00 ethene, Nee] | Worth Your Not 
cy Si li ) e Century Co., New | u 1ce 
IncreaseYour Efficiency The nebular hypothesis, the beginning 
suCcCeSsS is the ahilite tacoma ee of life on the globe, the formation of 


J can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can tustantly select thoughts, 
fucts, figures, names, faces, En- 
ubles you to concentrate, develop 
self coutrol, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your feet, address an au- 
dience, Easy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 

ing memories of thousands of 






students, 








Write today for copy of 
Prof. Wd Copntightel inten remember” | | the added value of being real. ‘These are Language and Composition by Grades (85c) 
Bickcon ing. PK fest Free. also how to the topics of this book, ‘‘The Story of By J. M. HAMMOND, 307 pages, Cloth. Adopted by Pittsburgh, (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va.), ete. {i} 
copy of my bo« o r) ”” . . invalug a he eacher: } 
Beincinel Patil F y ‘How to Speak the Earth,’ and they are intended for An invaluable handbook for teachers, 





Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Short: “Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 








One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 Jor stories sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, Pictor= 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 
zines, 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play — Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, ete. In all, over 
Dr. Esenwein One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. 





Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 





















The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident Pam 
H 0M work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 
25th Year 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions v4 in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. es | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 


For detailed in- Mh 
formation address PD 


U. of C. (Div, Wi Chicago, Ill. eee 








ied itions. Common school education ‘sutticient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Drawing ---Painting| 


Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


3e a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial I llus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
Let us develop your tal- 
ent, Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 708, Omaha, Nebraska 














Home Study—Free Tuition 


P ae Taught By [ail | are offered: one, two, three or more words used in sentence building. Wt. 6 0z., box 25c. 
Norma enmanship Typewriting » ; i i i 
High School Rookkeepiig shorthand. subjects constituting . oo This Our New Word Builder—Wt. 3 02., box 12c. Industrial Weaving Mats— —TX%, assorted 
one Engineering Domestic Science | work is especially adapted to the — =f 4 0%, 14¢. colors, 25 mats, 25 fringes, wt. 12 07... B0e ‘ 
euglish Real Estate Automobile id N é ee “Baildon Vt. 30z.. 12¢. Educational Clock Dials—!2 in. dial, wt. 15 
; “ape ; . who cannot attend a resident Norma ial, 
Drawin Salesmanshi Agriculture 30¢ 25c; 4! 2% 
i." Story Write Physical Culture | School, At small expense she can pre- Col’d Tablets for Number Work— Wt. 1007..30¢. | 02, 256; 414 in, dial, Wt. 9 INC. 


Matriculation Fee $5—1,000 “Free Tuition Scholar- 
ships’’ to be granted to first applicants, Apply 
Dept. F.,. CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 











Karn $75 to $150 mournly AT ONCE. Rapid 
promotion. Easy work. 


GOV:T POSITIONS 


Short hours. 15 and 











| which there is little culture, little ability 
| to appreciate literature or the fellowship 


coal, the ice age and the mammoth, the 
giant reptiles and toothed birds, the cave 
man and his enemies, the bear and the 
saber-toothed tiger—these are topics 
which are intensely interesting to chil- 
dren, and which can be made as thor- 
oughly fascinating as any fairy tale, with 


children of elementary grades. 

The majority of children leave school 
before they reach the high school, and 
so never get the training of secondary 
courses in science. This is an age of 
scientific discovery, and yet the discov- 


schools are beginning to introduce ele- 
mentary courses in general science. A 
general, non-technical yet clear knowl- 
edge about the topics mentioned above 
muy not be essential to life, yet is essen- 
tial to ‘that general intelligence without 


” 


of intelligent people. This book may 
be heartily recommended for _inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, either for 
study, for collateral reading, or for oral 
telling. The illustrations are from reli- 
able sources, and are well drawn. 


**Human Physiology,’’ A Text Book 
for Schools and Colleges. By Percy G. 
Stiles, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
in Harvard University. Cloth. 12mo. 
405 pp. Illustrated. $1.50 net.. W. 
Saunders, Philadelphia. 

At the beginning of this book it is im- 
pressed upon the teacher that Physiology 
is not synonomous with Anatomy, and 
that successful teaching of this subject 
does not depend upon the ability to de- 
scribe the organs of the body; but 
that rather, the subject is one concern- 
ing itself primarily with molecules and 
forces, and basing itself upon a knowl!l- 
edge of physics and chemistry. Phy- 
siology is here defined as the ‘‘physics 
and chemistry of living matter.”’ 

The subjects are taken up in brief, 
yet are treated with mature students in 
mind. Thus the language and style are | 
not such as to appeal to children, and | 
even in the eighth grade this book would 
be found too severe a tax on the child’s 
mind., However, the teacher who knows 


(Continued on next page) 








A Strong Non-Resident Normal 
Course 


North American Institute now has a 
complete non-resident Normal course for 
teachers. Strong reviews in twenty-four 
common school or high school subjects 


pare herself for examination for higher 
grade certificate and at the same time 
better qualify herself for her work and 
put herself in line for promotion and a 
larger salary. North American Institue 
has just united with the Interstate School 
of Correspondence under the former 





Morning Exercises for All the Year (60c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 252 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by New York City, the U. S 
Government, and hundreds of towns and cities, Also recommended in Stz ~ Courses of Study, /01 
large editions printed in less than two years! Contains 803 exercises, 157 


Language Games for All Grades (with pone (65 c) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 53 use.) Adopted by 
New York City, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. rybody! Contains 3v 
games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increuse the 


tories, 28 poems, etc 


eards for pupils’ 
led by eve 





tecommer 





child’s vocabulary. 


Number Stories (60c) 

By ALHAMBRA GG. DEMING, 205 pages. Cloth. The first book of its kind publis “ 
“new thought” idea. The way you should have liked to be taught arithmetic your if 
way. Will ‘bring freshness and enthusiasm into the arithmetic work of the intermediate 
teacher reads the story, the class works the, problems, 


Best Memory Gems (15c) 


By JOSEPH CG, SINDETAR, 


A distinctly 
REAL 





95 pages, Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethic 





Read by over 100,000 children in the second and third grades. 


A Child’s Robinson Crusoe (36c) | 


By WILLIAM LEWIS NIDA, Tilustrated 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew (30c) | 


By GEORGIANA M. CRATR. Cloth, sti othe 
lished in a way that appeals to children and to teachers for grades one t 


Weaver’s New School Songs (1 @e) 
By THOMAS BR. WEAVER, 96 large pages. A new 
look and keep yourself and class happy. For all grades, 


The Best Christmas Book (30c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 


District-School Dialogues (30c) } 


By MARIE IRISH, 160 pages, 


| Twelve Plays for Children (30c) "| 
By ELIZABETH FL GUPTILL, 160 pages. Three frest 
over a dollar’s worth of material, for all grades. 
We guarantee these books to please you, or will refund your money. 
Our 1917 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete 
guide book, Many new things have been added, 144 large pages Mailed bre 


60 pages, oth, 


95 pages, Iwo famous classics, pub 


school song book that you simply cannot over 


v2 pages. 


h, new entertainment books, each containing 


tandard teachers’ 


Request a copy 


for which please mail books checked to 


PAMIIO IE si nsensctccentccncnbnesndesccncnssdapecvontsdcunsee adceries 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, « The Seas of Better Material” 


DEPT. 1B, 312 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 





tory, form, structure,and writing eries in the life of the prehistoric past 
J. Bee the Short-Btors. t ae he by Dr are a closed book of wonder tales to the The Nixie Bunny Books | (each ef 
Sat . 1 ) h “ne b pages. Cloth : lo 
Lippinecott’s Magazine, majority of adults. Consequently, many pete Land, Nixie Bunny in Works ad: an Soak Nixie Bunny in "He ne ee eneu tine { 


ilk 




















Drive Home 


Yt 
Lessons with 








Both EYE and EAR 










and see how much more rapidly your pupils will 
learn. Drive home your lesson through two 
senses and make it doubly sure. 

Beginner’s Sentence Builder introduces the pictorial element 


in primary instruction. 28 cards with pictures, and the 
usual variety of small cards bearing the names, with other 





(ree 














OTHER D. & E. SPECIALTIES © 


Wooden Parquetry Blocks—N0. 4352,100 blocks, | Raphia— Natural color, 
wt. 5 02., 10¢; 4353, 300 blocks, wt. 10 04., 2c. | one color, 50c, 
Educational Toy Money— Wt. 7 02., 25c. Drawing Tablets for Water Color — 
United States Dissected Map—N0. 4264, 15x22, a sheets, 6x9, 50 sheets, wt. 8 Ibs., per doz. 90c, 
‘ 
| 
| 


1 Ib., 20¢; colored, lb, 
9XIZ, 2 


wt. 21bs., 50¢, 4202, 12x10, wt. 17 02., 25c. per 100, $6.50. 
Box of Drawing Stencils—Wt. 8 02., 25c. Tinted Mounting & ee irra Papers—5v 
Combination Stencils—18 cards, wt. 12 07., 25¢ shee n packages assorted colors, size 9x12, 
4193, 








Sectional Animals and Birde—No. an wt. 1'4 lbs., price 15 ae 


30 days vacations, fal Rar petatene posi- VY 


















ons. 4 ‘ x oe am 
Pore RoR a pe. te ten ask diced vate |i bar Wabbes tas-Fo) coset |e Water Colors iN. 1. ct colores 
ion s e ican’e izens 18 or ove 3 ork 0 F. ec O1., des + O7% LUS 
eligible we omttoe whens y residen ormal W cards, 5x6%, wt. 5 0z., 25e. No. 2, same ne | No. 4, four colors, 1 bet ush, ‘pe r box 25c, per 


North American Institute; 8268 Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, IIl., The regu- 
lar announcement of the Institute ap- 


NEW BOOK FREE hia Fels about Railwa: 
+ Post Office, Pan- 

‘anal, Custom House 

and many other Gov . Tells how to pre- 
re for E xaminations under supervision of former 


foz., $2; wt %lbs. 
Wax Crayons Per doz. boxes, 40c. wt, 14 Ibs 
Chart Outfit—No. 120, wt. 5 lbs,, $1.50, No. 23, 


size and number. r, 5 02., 25. No. 3, 
wt. 4 02., 15¢c. 
D-E School Scissors~Nickel plated, 


1X5). | 





sharp or 














Become a Trained Nurse 


- We will train you in your own home in a few weeks | 


and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week, = 
inspare time and receive diploma in a year or. less, approve: 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given ‘if desired. 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Catalogue 


free, Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. C. 








VO-W'a 2 Story-Writing Taught v2. 
MSS. criticised, revised, and typed; also sold 


on commission, Our students sell stories to 


best magazines, Fre, Se age “WR geet is 
POR PROFIT ails ves 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOC TATION, 
Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ladiana. 









TEACHERS ! Are your students interested in De- 
bates, Orations and Essays? Send a 
two-cent stamp for particulars. } 


The Educational Bureau, P. 0. Box 155, Frederick, Md. | 





E PHOTOPLAYS that bring $50 to $500. Everything you 
WRIT should know and le learn, 30,000 words Ld America’s great- 

a authority. $2 complete. Sat Usfac tion guaran’ 
STANHOPE-DODGE CO., Dept. 1IN, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Send for FREE ‘* Whe re to SE LL Photoplays.’ 








SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen- 4 
holder, Eraser, "4 
selling 12 sets co 
ored Post-Cards at 10 cents a te BLUINE 








riFG, CO., 101 Mil St., CONCORD Wer. .» MASS. 







J. S. Civil Service See’y-Examiner. Write today---posta! will do. * A dull point, 4% in., wt. 20 0z., per doz., $1.10. wt. 8 Ibs., $3.50. 
Address PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, | pears elsewhere in these columns. Blac Handle, dull point, 4 in., Wt. 16 02., | Adhesive Transparent Gummed Tissue Tape 
1511 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. | per doz., 60c, —%4 in, wide, 4 yds. long, per doz., 25¢ 

. Folding Paper—100 sheet in peameas, 4x4, wt. | Webster's International Dictionary $12; to 


schools and libraries, $10.80. Express extra. 
12c; 6x6, Wt. 8 02., pac kage 15 5c. Webster’s Revised Unabridged Dictionary 
Cutting Paper— 100 sheets ae kage, 4x4, 5 072. $. Express extra. 
20C; 5X5, 6 02Z., 30C; 6x6, Wt. 35¢ Art Gum Eraser—Small,each 4c; large, ea, 7 
Paper for Silhouettes- 50 shee ts, 6x9, wt. Aluminum Cups—D07~., 80c, wt. 1 1b; 100, $6.50, 
0c; 100 she®ts, 5X5, wt. 5 02z., 15¢. obson-Evans Register — Press Board Cover, 
Raphia Frames—Weight 7 0z., per doz., 15¢. 60 names, per copy, 50c; Report Cards, per 


- ‘a 100, 60c; Report Bookle ts, r 100, $2. 
Chicago Pencil Sharp- . ; “ig 
ener—weight 1}/ Ibs., | 


5 04, package 10c; 5x5, wt. 7 0z., package 





5 0%., 


| Eclipse Paste—Indiv ner il jars 


price, $1.00. | per doz., 40c, wt. 414 Ibs. 
These prices do not include postage. The weight isgiven so that 


you may add the postage in whatever zone you live from Columbus, 
Ne supply all articles used in hand and busywork, and have many 
hundreds listed in our catalog, which we shall be glad to send you. 
Special prices on quantity orders, 


The Dobson-Evans Co., 300 x.Front st, Columbus, 0. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
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pose 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Magazine with a Mission—to bring 
closer together the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grade, to show the primary teacher 
how she may profitably apply kinder- 
gartén principles to her work. 


No other magazine covers the same field. 
No other magazine numbers so many 
prominent writers among its contributors 

accepted authorities on subjects which 
are vital to the progress of your school. 


AND FIRST GRADE 


SEND ALL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHERS. 
Milton Bradley Company, 


getting away from the hackneyed material, the ‘same thing kind” 
so long served to teachers, is a source of new things, new interests 
and new enthusiasm for teacher and pupils. .It shows how to ac- 
complish better results by new methods and how to solve the old 
problems in new and more effective ways. 
is invaluable, assisting her to develop her work along the same broad 
and successful lines adopted by leading supervisors in the largest cities. 


Liberal Trial Subscription Offer to You 


The subscription price of The Kindergarten and First Grade is $1.25 a 
year ; single copies l5c. 
is a magazine of practical help which you cannot afford to do without, 
we will send a three months’ subscription for only 25c—three of the 
year’s biggest issues, November, December and January if you order now—this 
amountto apply on a full year’s subscription if you wish to continue at the end of that 
Take advantage of this offer now. 
ever received, and we are confident will result in your becoming a regular subscriber. 


To the Rural Teacher it 


To induce you to ‘‘see for yourself’ that this 


It will bring you the biggest 25c worth you 
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(NEW BOOKS) 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


The easiest primer and the largest. 
the series of Wide Awake Readers. 
All pictures in colors. 
material, 8000 words. 


EADING 
SECOND-YEAR READING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE’ 


HYME and STORY PRIMER 


By Erra Austry Biatspett and Mary Frances BiaispELL 

*‘Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on phrasing. 
Mother-Goose vocabulary of 283 words. All 
pictures in colors. 


Price, 32c. 
Published Sept. 23. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


The new book in 
Carefully graded. 
Vocabulary, 200 words. ‘Total 


30 cents. Just Published. 
{ Boy Blue and His Friends, Blaisdell, 40c. 

\Cherry Tree Children, Blaisdell, 40c. 

{Play Awhile: a Dramatic Reader, Doheny, 50c. 
( Bunny Rabbit’s Diary, Blaisdell, 40c. 


School Kitchen Textbook, Lincoln, Grades VII-VII, 60. 


Elementary Sewing, Ilagg. For Grades IV-VIII, 5c. 
Food Study, Wellman. For high schools, $1.00. 


{ How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1.00. 
) Workmanship in Words, Kelley, $1.00. 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 
623 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















APs Hit 
bal W 
GOLD $ 


BORDE 
Mistletoc 


rice, 


23RS: Scents, 7 for 25 cents. 
., Poinsettia, Bells, Cherry and Hatchet, Flags, Cat-tail, Reindeer, Turkey, 
Rabbit, Kitten, Puppy, Santa Claus, Dutch Girls, Dutch Boys, Soldier Boy, Sun- 
bonnet Babies and Fifty Others. 


XMAS CANDY BOXES 


We present the choicest line of attractive candy boxes obtainable. They are all 
artistic in design printed in the most suitable and attractive colors ; are very strong 
and dure 


TARS: 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS SUBSECTS: Size 22x34, each 10 cents, 7 for 50 cents. 
“abin, Mayflower, Turkey, Santa Driving 8 Reindeer, Santa Going Down 


Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, . J n 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Children Hanging Stockings, Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, Wise Men, 
Christ Child, Fire Place Cal., Holly Cal., Madonna, Roll of Honor, Welcome, Program, and many others, 


Holly, Grape, Oak Leaf, Maple Leaf, 


ible. All Told and pack flat. Designs as follows : Juvenile, Holly Spray, 


Brick Poinsettia, Ribbon and Holly, Holly and Bell Folders.” Hold ‘2 lb, each, 
25 for 75 cents, 50 for $1.20, 100 for $2.25, POSTPAID. 
400 Gold Gummed stars, cut out. Only 25 cents. 
Our Catalog is FREE, ask for one, 




















easy. 
GRAPH 


right hand. 
finger motion. 
Price 


THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
Prevents wriggling 
Movement made 


15c. 
co., 


Greenfield, Ohio. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Station A. Box N. 315, Dallas, Texas. 
WRITE RIGHT BY USING 


From Storytellers’ Magazine 


For School and Social Purposes; $1.50 a year. 
JAMES SENIOR, «+ «= 


MUSCO- 


‘Study Storytelling 


, Order from 
Lamar, Missouri 





the materia! contained in this book will 
be infinitely better prepared to teach ‘any 
and all grades than the one who knows 
only the book which the children them- 
selves study. In the deeper insight: and 
the broader horizon will be stores of in- 
spiration for the children, and an added 
respect both for the teacher and for the 
subject. This book is heartily recom- 
mended, therefore, as a book for reading 
and study for teachers, in preparation 
for daily work, and as a reference book 
for the resolution of difficulties. There 
is an adequate index, which will facili- 
tate its use as a reference book. 


“The Story of 
United States. ’’ 


Agriculture in the 
By Albert H. Sanford, 
Professor of History, State Normal 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Joint 
Author of James and Sanford’s ‘‘His- 
tory of the United States.’’ Cloth. 
12mo. 294 pp. $1.00. D. C. Heath and 
Co., Boston. 

So much time and attention have been 
given to political and constitutional his- 
tory in our schools and colleges, to the 
narration of war and the exploits of pio- 
neers, to the development of statehood 
and the birth of the constitution, that 
the fact that all of these rested upon 
Agriculture as an indispensable basis is 
commonly lost sight of. The growth 
territorially and constitutionally could 
have had no permanence or significance 
without a commensurate growth in agri- 
culture. The men who, in that period 
after the adoption of the Missouri Com- 
promise, declared that the western bound- 
ary of the United States had been 
reached, based their statement on the 
vastness of the plains and of the deserts 
that lay beyond. The development of 
agriculture has transformed Kansas, 
Nebraska, lowa and the West into one 
of the most productive and wealthiest 





districts in the world. 


Professor Sanford tells the history of | 


this agricultural growth. It is the his- 
tory of our country, and from time to 
time, amid the flow of new and interest- 
ing material, a fact or a name rises like 
a landmark to tell us that this marvel- 
ous story of the farms of America is 
really the history of our country, which 
we had always been taught to interpret 
in terms of wars and Presidents. Here 
we interpret it in terms of corn, wheat 
and cotton, we measure epochs in terms 
of farm machinery, and we read not of 
colleges but of Rural Schools and Agri- 
cultural State Universities. 

Although the book is intended pri- 
marily as a text for farm boys and girls, 
yet it will do all students and teachers 
good to read it, to realize that our great- 
ness and our wealth have always come 
from the farms, and that the work of the 
farm is vital and significant, a work full 
of dignity and worthy of much respect. 

The story is well told, the illustrations 
are well chosen and numerous, and the 
index full and clear. ; 


”” 


His Train- 
By 
16mo. 


‘The Music Supervisor. 
ing, Influence and Opportunity. 
Thomas Tapper, Litt. D. Cloth. 


| 208 pp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


There have been many books written 
on school management and pedagogy, on 
the training of teachers of grade schools 
and of secondary schools, and on class- 
room management. Almost without ex- 
ception however, the special teacher, 
the Supervisor of the new subjects added 
from time to time through the past two 
decades, has had to create her field and 
her technique; frequently, also, she has 
had to create her own code of profes- 
sional procedure. Musie Supervisors, 
therefore, should welcome this present 
book as an authoritative statement of. the 
pedagogical and social implications of 
their work. Dr. Tapper is well known 
as an authority on musie and as an author 
of many books of ,unquestioned value on 
musie and the teaching of music. This 
book may be accepted, therefore, as em- 
bodying material of value, and state- 
ments truly pedagogical and in accor- 
dance with the highest ethics of the 
musie profession. 





Spend Your Summer In Colorado 


Teachers should spend next summer among the 
Rockies. The Colorado Chautauqua at Boulder is 
the ideal pince for such an outing. An illustrated 
monthly Bulletin describing this famous resort and 
its summer school will be sent for one year absolutely 
free of charge to any teacher who will send name 
and address to the secretary, F. A. ulder, 
Colorado, A postal card willdo. Send it today, 


| 
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Dae Woes Verlerieteltts 


Werte teres 


pupils 
work largely ‘de 

earning power. You can com- 
mand s' 


-rechool diseipline 
seth tata ots Ippea: 


The ability to control y. 
and to bekases ta year 
i rmines your 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Address: Ray C, BEERY, Prea. 1.A.D. 
Dept. 200 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio, U. S.A. 

SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !! 

he war has created a great demand 

: and unlimited opportunities for those 
Wr 

















who know Spanish, Freneh, German or 
Italian, Now isthe time to better your 
position and increase your salary, You 
can learn quickly and easily, «at 
home, during spare moments, by the 







Pa-2=. Language Phone-Method 
~/ BRR, ae and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 

" You stinply listen to the living yolce of & native 

professor pronounce the foreign language, over 

and over, until you know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write for 


tree ‘Language Treatise’? teachers special discount and. trial offer. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 964 Putnam Bidg., 2 West 45th St. N.Y. 


A GOOD POSITION 





with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surronndings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation %. Returned 


if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free, 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL,  WASHINGION, D. ¢. 








7 e 

*"| Drugless Healing 
| Ambitious men and women 

can become Drugless Physi- 
cians in short time earn as 
much as M.D.’s. Dignified pro- 
fession—no drugs, no sufgery. 
HO STUDY; all books fur- 
nished; expenses low,free catalog. 





ws dn esr 
International College of Drugless Physicians 





le 
Dept. 97, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago 


GOVERNMENT JOBS FOR 
TEACHERS—$100 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800 ; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept-. P104, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge, 
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Learn dressmaking at home by our 
method, Simpleandeasy. Spare 
time. Dress better at less cost. 
Write today for FREE sewing 
book and special limited offer. 


LORRAINE SCHOOL OF SEWING 
15E. Washington St., Dept. 117 Chicago, Tl. 














The Legend of the Christ Child 


A Music Story adapted from the German by Eliza- 
beth Harrison with Piano Accompaniment arranged by 
Francis M. Arnold. 

This beautiful legend, deservedly popular for Christ- 
mas story telling, now published with musie for the 
first time. Retail price $1.00. Special discount to 
teachers 25 per cent. Published by 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 














Contics, Cartoons, Com- 
reial, Newspaper and 


an A 
Farn $25 to $200 a week. 
3 By our simple method your 

talent is qaickt developed 
without interfering with 
present work. By Mail or 
Local Classes. Small sums you now fritter away pay your tuition. 
Write for terms, list of successful pupils and instruction methodFree. 
ASSOCIATED AKT STUDIOS, 2229 Flatiron Building, New York 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. . Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer, Chicago Photo. 








playwright College, Box 278 I. 14., Chicago. 
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BANKER 


grote ore grout cppertay mont 8. 45 
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452 East State Street. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered oS State of Illinois. Three year course pre, tory 
instruction. eoretical and Practical c' ork the 
course, inimum entrance requirements, ears hool 
work. For information apply to MISS E.G. BURGESS, Supt., 


1 Reese Hospital, Chicago 





Box 31, Training School, Mich 


LEARN TO DRA “Big demand for _illustra- 


tors, cartoonists, designers. 
Many of our students secure positions before completing 
course. Personal instruction, correspondence or local, 
Artist’s Outfit free. Send 6¢ for illus 








ted book. 
Washington Sebool of Art, 963 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Vice Pres.and SalesMgr Y. 





To Teachers 


I have a plan by which every teacher who 
reads The Normal Instructor may secure a 
beautiful sweet-toned Williams piano in 
time for the holiday vacation—at a money 
saving price and On a very easy plan of 
payment, and if you wish, you need not 
make any payments during thesummer 
vacation. Sosend thecoupon or a pos- 
tal today for my Special Holiday Offer 
arranged especially for Normal In- 
structor readers. Please act prompt- 
“y—the time is getting short. 

Read this letter which came today 
from Miss Emma Douglas, Eliza- 
bethtown, IIl.: 

“I am a school teacher and sent 
for your ‘Liberal teacher's piano 
offer’ as advertised in the Normal 
Instructor. The catalog showed 
up the pianos so beautifully, and 
the factory prices and terms of 
payment were so reasonable that 
I just had to send for one on trial. 
lam delighted with it and the long- 
er I keep it and the more I play on 
it, the better lam pleased with it. 
I amsure I have never heard a piano 
with such a pure, rich tone.” 

Isn't that a good letter? Well, if you 
send me your name I will mail with 
thecatalog and wonderful holiday offer 
a book of 2000 letters as good as that. 


Truly your friend, 
H. B. WILLIAMS. 






























































































) Prof F OExeell 


@) Composer of Sunday School Musioe 
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Thousandsof you teachers havesung and loved Prof. 
Excell's beautiful Sunday 
were kiddies in the primary class. 
with Mr. Excell last Thursday and he said 
if all the people really knew what a sweet- -toned 
piano the Williams actually is, you would have 





School songs since you 
I took ne heon 
H.B., 


to build a bigger factory."’ Here's what he 

wrote toa friend twenty years ago: 

“There is a sweetness and richness of tone 

in the Williams, which makes it a fine in- 
strument for the home, and there is also 

clearness, depth, and power enough for 





























churches and schools. I am always 
giad tofiada Williams Piano or Organ 
where I am to lead the singing.” 


Here’s What You 
Get Free if You 
Send Your Name: 
A Copy of Our Beaatiful Piano Book 
Our Net Factory Price List 
Book of Letters from 2,000 Customers 


Copy of Our 25-Year Warrant 
My Easy Payment Plan for Teachers 


Ve wn = 


When you have readin my inter- 
esting catalog all about how the 
sweet-toned Williams Pianos are 
made, you will readily understand 
how it came about that these splen- 

did pianos have become the favorites 






















































































of so many great musicians, famous 

composers, eminent educators and 

sagas others of the music loving public Send 
2 the coupon or a postal today for m 








Teachers’ Holiday Offer. 
H 





























































































































Because I cherish the high character and noble calling of American teachers, 
I do not hesitate to say ‘‘I will trust you without security for one of my 
splendid sweet-toned Williams Pianos.’’ 

Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog with pictures, 
factory prices and easy terms. Select the model that pleases you best and if 
you request it, I will have our superintendent pick out an extra fine one of the 


I Trust the Readers of This Publication 


Get My Special Teachers’ Plan — No Payments During Vacation 











style, finish and tone you would like to try and ship it to you with a nice silk 
scarf, a beau‘iful stool, and instruction book, freight all paid, for a genuine 30 
days’ free trial in your own home. Then, if you fall in love with it and wish 
to keep it, as everybody does, you may do so on any of our easy terms or you 
may name your own terms. If you decide ‘‘No,’’ the piano comes back at our 
expense and we will pay you for your trouble. Please act promptly. The time is getting short 





Free Trial—Freight Paid 


I offer to send you a sweet-toned Williams Piano, including stool, instruction book and 
beautiful silk scarf, freight prepaid for a thirty (30) day absolutely free trial. Play upon it to 
your heart's content; have it examined by your musical friends or impartial piano experts. 
Then, if you are pleased with the piano you may keep it at my Special Teachers’ Holiday 
price, or you may return it at my expense. 


How I Save You $100 


. Ado not need agents, dealers, or traveling men to_help sell Williams Pianos, therefore I 
can give you all the profits of these middlemen. saving approximates $100 on each 
piano, and insures you a strictly high grade life-time piano, backed up by our binding 25-year 
warrant, which ful'y protects you. Give the pianoa thorough trial in your home. If piano 
is not satisfactory, I will have it sent back to the factory at my expense. When accepting my 
free trial offer, you know in advance thére will be no agents coming around to bother you. 


27 Plans of Easy Payment 


No matter where you. live, I will gladly ship you a handsome Williams Piano at my ex- 
pense for a thirty days’ free trial, and give you the benefit of choosing terms of 
payment, best suited for you, out of our regular 27 plans of easy payment. Or, I 
may even afrange special terms exactly to your needs. Our desire is to serve you 
and win you as a friend and booster for our pianos and our firm. 





‘No Summer Vacation Payments 


In order that the purchase of one of my sweet-toned Williams Pianos may not work a 
hardship on any teacher, while the salary is stopped, I have devised a plan whereby you 
may buy your piano now—have it to play all Summer—and begin paying again when 
school commences in the.Fall. No matter if it seems impossible for you to get one of 
these special holiday pianos, it will only cost you a postal or a stamp to write and find out 
how much I am willing to help you. Send coupon or postal today. 


" o 4 
Wail this FREE Counon ora Postal NOW 








An Album of 24 
beautiful colored 

views of Chicago 
sent free if you 


B. WILLIAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
WILLIAMS PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY 
14 W. Washington Street, Dept. 247, Chicago 
: Without obligating me in any way, 
mark Xinsquare Special Christmas Free Trial Offer with Catalog, 














send full particulars of your 
Factory Prices and 





(Say which—Piano or Pl ayer- r-Piano) 





I would like the C atalog about 
0 EE 
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2 delow. Book of 2,000 Customers’ Letters. 
“2 
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, |, asitiiniaiiiaaa 
iF You Wart Our Offer to take en Old Piano or Orcan in excharge 
on a Williams, Describe your Instrument on Margin below. 


Sale 
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Volume 
9x12 


Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 






METHODS, Aips ano DRACES * | 
FoR. TEACHERS ‘ 


VOLUME 4 





Most 
Helpful Set 
of Books 
Ever 
Prepared 
For 

Teachers ' 


> | 
512 Pages 
Over 500 Illustration 


POPS es essere sees sss seessssses 


Send No Cash 


Use Order Blank Printed on Next Page 
i and Secure These Books on Approval 


POPS OSOSOSESESEOOSSSOD 


oeeeeee seeeeees ‘ 


A Few Important Features 


G, A complete and comprehensive Index for ready 
reference. 

@, Special Methods in Reading and Spelling. 

G. Gymnastic Stories and Rythmic Plays with illus- 
trations. 

@, Physical Education and Hygiene. 

G, Blackboard Drawings for Language and Litera- 
ture. 

G, Picture Study with many reproductions of 
Masterpieces suited for school study. 

G, Elementary Course in Agriculture forall grades. 

G, A year’s course in Penmanship with copies and 
full directions for teaching. 

G, Course in Object Drawing fully illustrated. 

G, Course in Crayon Drawing with numerous full- 
page colored plates. 

@, Seat Work Designs for Drawing, Coloring, and 
Cut-Out. 

@, Eighty pages of Plays, Exercises, Music 
Recitations. 
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' Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 














Teachers—Here Are the Very Books That You H 
Wishing For—And at a Price Within Your Reach 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices For Teachers 


Compiled and Edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon of the 
Editerial Staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, in Collaboration 
With a Large Number of the Best Known and Most Practical Educators 


VERY teacher, no matter how well qualified by training and experience, has felt the need of 


having some work of reference which would 
and suggestions for carrying on the work of the schoolroom. 


keep her constantly supplied with new ideas 


The demands upon the teacher, in this age of broadening educational activities, are of an ex- 
tremely urgent character. The multiplicity of subjects, the greater requirements as to qualifica- 
tions, the higher standard of personal equipment, the greater results expected, all tend to make 


the teacher’s work more important and more exacting. 


It is with a view to aiding the teacher in meeting these conditions that we have prepared 


In these books, teachers are given the result of 


the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, all of 


them specialists in their respective branches. 
Our chief ambition in the 


roduction of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 


been to provide a work of the greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers in grade and 
rural schools and at a price so reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure it. 
Although these books were published only one year ago, thousands of sets have already been 
sold and we hear nothing but expressions of approval from those who have purchased them. 
Proper equipment is essential to success in any line of work. The teacher who is equipped 
with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be able to apply her training to the 
best possible advantage and to develop her work along the same broad lines followed by the 


leading educators of the country. 


These books will prove especially helpful to the young teacher who is just starting in her profes- 
sion for they will enable her to meet and successfully overcome the difficulties of her first year’s work. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME |! VOLUME Il 
Reading History | Agriculture Writing 
Arithmetic Hygiene Nature Study Seat Work 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Domestic Science 
Language Gymnastics and Games Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study | Drawing Recitations 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible. 
These twenty sub-divisions or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 


voted. 


The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 illustrations. 


A glance at the 


subject of Geography, for instance, reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one 


department, which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. 


The teacher can 


turn to any of the various departments in full confidence of being able to find just the material 


needed for class use. 


Practical—Usable— Valuable 


In providing the material for these books great stress has been put on the idea of making 


them thoroughly practical. 


Every thought expressed, every idea presented, every particle of 


material provided has been subjected to the most careful tests and consideration in order that 


nothing not thoroughly practical and usable should find a place in 
them. Teachers will find these books of inestimable value in their 
daily work in the schoolroom—a never-failing source of helpful ma- 
terial on any of the subjects treated. 


Illustrations 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section is em- 
bellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paint- 
ings, selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the 
schools. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in colors. 


Preparation and Arrangement 


The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical teach- 
ers who have long been identified with the best in educational work 
and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in the 
production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. the books 
are divided into subject-chapters, each volume containing a complete 
index of the contents of that volume, thus making all material easily 
accessible. While no attempt has been made to grade all the ma- 
terial supplied, the various grades are amply provided for and these 
books are equally adapted to use in the grades and in rural schools. 


e « e° . e 
Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Etc. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two 
volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume 
with two ten inch columns to the page. The contents are equal to 
four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exceptionally readable type on a 
heavy weight book stock, specially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- 
duce the best results in printing. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink on an 
India tint paper. The printing of these books is the best possible to produce with the 
most modern machinery and skilled workmen, The two volumes are bound in full baby 
seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


Price, Terms, Etc. 


The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are be- 
ing offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at 
a special rate of $5.00, payable in five monthly installments of $1.00 each. A Discount 
of 5°0 is allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. If you are at present a sub- 
seriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and have recently paid your subscription to 
the end of this school year you can obtain the books alone for $3.75, the terms being 75 
cents on the fifteenth of the following month and the balance in three monthly install- 
ments of $1.00 each, A Cash Discount of 25 cents is allowed, making the net cash price 
to such subscribers $3.50. 


You Need Send No Money Now 


We want you to carefully examine and use these books for ten 
days at our expense. Simply fill out and mail to us the order blank 
printed on next page and the books will be sent to you at once, charges prepaid. This 
advertisement can give you only a meager idea of the value of this work but the booksare 
capable of speaking for themselves, Will you give them the opportunity ? 


Kkse> CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books. 


D. R. Augsburg 

Virginia Baker 

Louise M. Wade Barnes 

Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 

Bertha H. Burridge 

Bertha E. Bush 

Annie Chase 

Ida Hood Clark 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 

G. B. Coffman 

Fanny Comstock 

Fred H. Daniels 

Anne Dillon Durr 

Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 

Ida V. Flowers 

Maude M. Grant 

Laura Dunbar Hagarty 

Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon 

Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 

Edgar S. Jones 

Nina B. Lamkin 

G. W. Lewis 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay 

Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 

Alice G. McCloskey 

Lewis S. Mills 

Annie Stevens Perkins 

S. Emily Potter 

Ella M. Powers 

George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin 

Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 

Bertha L. Swope 

Harriette T. Treadwell 

Thomas B. Weaver 
And many others Le 
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What Others Think of Practical Methods, Aids 


‘and Devices for Teachers 


is indicated by the letters printed below. Theseare only a few of the many letters which we have 
received from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers endorsing these books in the highest terms. 


READ THESE LETTERS—THEY WILL INTEREST YOU 











From Geo. W. DeLong, Director, Muskingum County 
Normal School, Dresden, Ohio. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Prac- 
tical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. I 
have carefully examined this work and am im- 
pressed with its worth. In 9 go it with 
other works of kindred character, I find it equal 
in material for teachers at one-fourth the cost. I 
am very sure that this set will be a splendid con- 
tribution to any teacher’s library. ‘ 


From Huldah F. Isaacson, Director, Normal Training 
Department, Omaha, Nebr. 

I have received Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers, and we are delighted with 
them. The girls have fairly devoured them 
already as a help to their plans for practice work. 
I am asking that several sets be furnished by the 
Board for my classes next year: Most of the girls 
have entered their subscriptions to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for next year. 








From Mrs. Louise M. Dodge, Supervisor, Rural Train- 
ing School, Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

I have delayed replying to your letter of Nov. 

17, because I wished first to examine the books— 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

These books have been in our hands for a couple 

of days and we are all delighted with them. 

Frankly, they are ever so much better than I 

thought they would be. I have been asked to in- 

spect and recommend so many sets of books on 
ethods that I have become. rather skeptical on 

the subject, but I feel that you have sent out a 

real help. I think we can use a good many sets 

in this Normal School. 


From Agnes Samuelson, County Supt., Page Co., Iowa. 

My attention has been called to the set of 
books, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers that you publish. These books are 
worth while because they are absolutely practical. 











From Miss A. M. Vincent, Mobile, Ala. 

The books, ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers,’’ were received in fine con- 
dition and they are very good indeed. I should 
think every primary teacher would find them in- 
valuable. I especially like the chapters on pen- 
manship and drawing. 


From J. M. Dyer, Co. Supt. Public Schools, Jeffer- 
son County, Okla. 

I have received the two volumes of ‘‘ Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers,’’ and 
have examined them with some degree of thor- 
oughness and with a view to finding their strong 
and weak features. May I say that, in my judg- 
ment I have seen no work that is more commend- 
able. The methods and devices in reading, alone, 
are worth the price of the two volumes. I shall 
certainly take pleasure and count ita part of my 
duty to show these volumes to my teachers and 
recommend the same to them. 
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From L. W. Swain, Supt. Fifth District Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 

I have examined the two volumes of Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. They 
are the best helps to the teachers I have seen, 
and must necessarily be of great assistance and 
inspiration to those who are fortunate enough to 
own them. They contain a wealth of material and 
countless ideas for enriching the work of the 
teacher and enlisting the interest of the pupils. The 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with which the 
above work is sold, supplies a great amount of 
material for teachers throughout the year, and is 
one of the best school publications of its kind for 
the average teacher. 


From Jessie L. Jarrett, Washington, Pa. 

I find ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers’’ the most helpful books I have ever 
used for rural school teaching. There is some- 
thing in them to meet every need. My sister and 
I are both teaching and we each have a set. 


Form Your Own Opinion 


Send no Cash. Simply fill out the blank below and the books will be immed- 





“On Approval” offer. 


From Agnes Kilpatrick, Rondo, Mich. 

The books (Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers) have more than paid for them- 
selves several times over during the few months 
that I have had them in my possession. They seem 
brim full of good things from cover to cover and 
are just what every teacher has been looking for. 


From Almeda Rucker, Crown City, Ohio. 

The books, (Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers) received and I am more than 
pleased with them. Would not take $10.00 and be 
without them. Enclosed find $1.00 as first pay- 
ment on same. 


From Florence Neighbors, Oak Hill, Fla. 

Please find enclosed payment on ‘‘Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.’’ The 
books are of untold help to me in my work as 
teacher in a rural school. My Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans came last night. It is so full of good 
things and I[ hardly know which to read first. 


PAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA hte teh Anh hth thee hee hen thin cane hen 0444444444444 444 4244 
Present subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS who have paid their t 

, | O Present subscription either by cash remitted to us or through an agent, or who have subscribed or [ 

: renewed on time basis, may order Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers sent t 

Ss « on approval and, if retained, pay $3.75 in installments or $3.50 in one payment to be remitted 

b b thirty days from receipt of books. Such subscribers will use regular order blank printed 

4 

} u SsCri ers below making changes as directed in note at bottom of order blank. t 

SEND NO CASH —simply modify the order blank, cut it out, sign and mail to us and t 

4 $3 { S the books will be promptly sent. If not entirely satisfactory, you will notify us to that ef- } 

e fect and postage will be sent to you for their return. 


From Geo. J. TMayer, Prin. Independence School, 
Fort Lupton, Colo. 

The two volumes of ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices’’ which you sent me on approval are 
certainly the most complete books of helps for a 
teacher of primary and intermediate grades that I 
have ever had the opportunity to see. I showed 
them to my sister and she was so enthusiastically 
pleased with them that I had to give them to her. 
Enclosed you will find a check in full payment for 
the two volumes. 

From Rose W. Ridgway, Co. Supt., Chaffee Co., Colo. 

‘‘T have examined Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers, and I consider them 
fine, and just what every teacher should have. | 
shall be glad to bring them to the notice of all 
teachers attending the Institute. 

From Lew McDonald, Co. Supt., Cherokee Co., lowa. 

I have just had an opportunity to inspect a copy 
of your books, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers. This is the best thing I have seen, 


of Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers by 
taking advantage of our 


iately sent, charges prepaid. Use them ten days. If they are not all that we say they are or if they 
are not just what you desire in your work, notify us and we will immediately send postage for the 


return of the books. 


This offer puts the books to the supreme test and we assume all the risk. 


$—=~Fill Out and Send Us the Blank Today Before You Forget It 


Send No Cash 


If you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and 
mail the accompanying Order Blank. The books will be 
immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 

If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

Sign and mail order blank today. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


We want you to see the books. 


‘ 


month if I prefer. 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


| Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 


iF, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date 1916. 


You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers, complete in two Volumes, and enter (or extend) my subscription 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00. 


| Strect or Re F. Disscossosesceee EA LENE NCR OT CR 
| SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. If you are a subscriber 
| Primary Plans you can obtain Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers at $3.75 in install- 
| ments of $3.50 cash. Use the above order blank but modify it by striking out al 
| the word “volumes” and in the second paragraph, change first payment of $1.00 to 75 cents, “four months’ t 


SSS: three months and $4.75 to $3.50, 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment 
as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the 
next succeeding four months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the fifteenth of next 


If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of the 
books, in which case ycu will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 


to Normal Instructor- 











all of the first paragraph after 














They Solve the Teachers’ Problems 
_-—-~, Denison’s Helpful Entertainment Books 


SKS e 
- That incessant demand for new features need bother and perplex the 
S teacher no longer. Every possible want is fully met. You 
need one of these new, practica: books, 
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dances We Dances, Drills'and Story Plays, by Nina B. Lamkin, contains 14 Folk 
is ah Dances, 26 simple Aesthetic Dances, 24 unusual and artistic Drills, 41 Rhythms 
q Pha and 12 Story-Plays. Something for every occasion; all fully described and 
; os Ste suggestive music named. A remarkable and valuable book for teachers and 
¢ others. In beautiful cloth binding, with design and lettering in two colors, 

Wa ) clear, attractive type. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
x eo f The Commencement Manual, by Edith F. A. U. Painton, assures a 
TEKS creditable and successful commencement and relieves the teacher of a great 
q eeeres ie deal of care and work. It covers the field thoroughly. Contains numerous 
B | PLS LSS LLG, Salutatories, Valedictortes, Histories, Prophecies, Class Yells, Class Drills, 
y Class Songs, Class Poems, Class Colors, Class Mottos and Essays, Class Plays 





and amass of suggestions covering every phase of Commencement activity. 
Beautiful cloth binding, gold lettering, clear, attractive type, illustrated. Price, #1.25, postpaid. 

Merry Monologues, by Mary Moncure Parker, ¢ontains 19 monologues (comedy, farce and pathos) 
suitable for all occasions, and short poems especially adapted for “pianologues” or reading to music. 
Some new selections, but largely thuse which the author made her successes with in this country and in 
England. Now tirst offered to the public. Beautiful cloth binding, lettering and design in 2 colors, 
clear, attractive type. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

City Types, Monologues, by Marian Bowlan. Here are 21 monologues, sketching the elty woman 
with all the dett touches of mannerism characterizing each of the varied types. such as the servant, 
the shop-girl, the society girl and a host of others. Good, clean comedy, chock-full of laughs. Beauti- 
ful cloth binding, gold lettering, gilt top, 16 mo., 276 pages. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Good Things for Thanksgiving, by Marie Irish. Is exceptionally 
bright, clever and for all 58 Reeitations, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Pantomime Songs, Motion Songs, Drills, Plays. Paper binding, attractive 
covers, good paper, clear type. 5 





ages. Denison’s Plays 
andEntertainments 


Dialogues, Recitations, 
Drills, Monologues, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, 
Operettas, Shadow Plays, 
Speakers, etc. Our Plays 
and Enterta‘nments are 


Price 25 Cents, postpaid. 

Good Things for Christmas, by Marie Irish, is filled from cover 
to cover, with new and original material for Christmas entertainment 
Contains 33 clever Recitations and Monologues and 22 exercises, Dialogues, 
Drills, Tableaux and Scenic Readings. Paper binding with attractive 
covers, good paper, clear type. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Vuletide Entertainments, by Ellen M. Willard, contains a great 


variety of pleasing materigl for making this Season a success. Some things particularly suitable for 
for adults, but mostly for®hildren. Paper covers, attractive design, good schools. R large selec- 


Something | 
any occasion. very 
teacher should have one 
Catalogues, 


print and paper. Price, 25c, postpaid. 
For 40 Years the Imprint “Denison” Has Signified Quality. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


of our new 
mailed free, 
































WATER COLOR POST CARDS: These are particularly artistic designs in photogravure on special 
white water color board, and are madé especially for coloring by hand, which ean be done by anyone. They are excellent 
for busy work i schools and ean be utilized in many ways by teachers. Pupils will gladly pay for the cards and colors 
if the teachers will keep them on hand, and it will prove the most attractive work the teacher can possibly introduce. 
Pupils ean mail them to friends when colored or ean sell them at 5e. each. We have the following assortments: Kittens, 
Puppies, Indians’ Heads, Children’s Heads, Birthday, Landseapes, Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, Valentine, Washington’s Birthday, Easter. le. each, post paid, 

WATER COLOR ART STU DLES :—Beautiful and exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand color- 
ing, about 7x9, either the black and white or the handeolored are especially fine for framing. Five assortments, 
Seenery, Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Children’s Heads, and Ladies’ Heads, 5c. each. We have the Scenery 
and Floral motto handcolored at 0c. each. Larger size, 11x14, Scenery, 10c. each, handcolored 
25c. each postpaid, 

Box of 12 good water colors and brush with directions for using, 13e, postpaid. 


JOHN WILCOX EST., Dept.K, Milford, N. Y. 


“STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES” 
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P 
THE DEBATER’S GUIDE PREPARED TO ORDER 
we. Suggestions for selecting questions, preparing Debate Outlines, any subject. Both affir- 
Debater’s Guide and presenting the debate, with terms used in | mative and negative $1.00, either 50 cents. 
jer s ul debating. 7 ~ ~ 3 oe 
pgrerebowy | 120 questions for debate. Discussions of Wom- Complete discussions $2.50 per thousand 
bef bd an’s Suffrage, Capital Punishmeat, and Probl. words. 
. smh ' bition Affirmative and negative outlines _wi “See . . at : 
Cees references on Single Tax and Minimum Wage Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any 
Sa ' questions, and more than 500 affirmative and nega- subject and for any occasion. $2.50 per 
tive references on leading questions, such as Na- thousand words. Outlines $1.00 each, 
* j tional Preparedness, Immigration, Monroe Doc- Aegean apt a gee 
3 trine, Panama Canal, Mothers’ Pensions, and 00) Reviews a specialty. 2 
: y many others. jet id 8 150 subjects for debates and orations 
»mplete debater’s guide. 68 pages. oP 3 ne . Suntanta Cast 
g 4 2 . its per Cony, postpa’t . Five or more copies, sent free on request. The Debater’s Guide, 
Jobs H. Amold ‘ 20c per copy, postpaid. 25 cents. 
LittC<twwwe: | JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 


























Dainty Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


Send at once l0c for 2 samples of our heavy Satin Ribbon 
Bookmarks, assorted colors, sizes 8x9 and 17,x9 inches, and Cata- 
fog and the new Christmas Poems which we print upon the 
markers. Prices Ile and?%c each, Name of Teacher, School, 
County, Date,ete., printed for 24c extra when 10 or moreare ordered. 

If too late to send for samples, we will select for 
you nt once and guarantee satistaction. Mer 

These markers tind favor with those wishing an artistic gift. 
A dainty gift will be given with every order, 


BROWN & BROWN, Dept, 60 .« 





Dansville, N. Y. 








At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc. 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, Always 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same 
kind, typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular 
way, put it on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Dupli- 
cator,"remove letter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, \Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors at the same time. 
So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 
9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, or $4.05 
net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, 

J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO. 339 Fifth Ave. 





Pittsburg, Pa. 


























| will be impressed upon the children by | 
| the teachers. 


/and the whole mouth and rinse the 
mouth. Drink a glass of water. 

5. Dress with inspection of clothes as 
to cleanliness. e 
| 6 Eat slowly at breakfast and chew 
| well. 

7. Prepare for school. Books and 


| clothes clean and in order. 


| school. 





| temperature and ventilation will be at- 


| ercises appropriate to the grade. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Hygiene for School Children 


Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Director of 
Physical Training, Hygiene and Ath- 
letics in the New York City schools, has 
annouced a system of health care and 
hygiene instruction for the children un- 
der his care. This has been arranged 
after many conferences of experts and 
child specialists, and while in many 
points may be only directly applicable 
to the city schools, is full of suggestions 
and directions valuable for the children 
of any school in any community. Dr. 
Crampton has taken as his motto, 
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umerical 














“*School Days may be made the most 
helpful and happy of all life.’’ | 

In the first place, “all health-depress- | 
ing influences of school life will be 
eliminated.’’ Children will be placed in 
seats fitted for them, the matters of 


tended to, and the pupils wil] be organ- | 
ized into squads whose duties will be to 
care for order and cleanliness in the 
schoolroom, building and neighborhood. 
There will be hygienic inspection by 
teachers when the schools open each 
morning and special attention will be 
given to symptoms of infectious dis- 
eases. Also all pupils will have their 
eyes tested. The parents of every child | 
will be supplied with a pamphlet on. 
‘*How to Safeguard the Health of the 
Child,’’ and the children will be taught 
lessons of health and hygiene. 

What Dr. Crampton calls ‘‘a typical 
program of hygienic events of the day’’ 


Here is the program: 
1. Rise promptly. 
2. Take breathing and setting-up ex- | 


Wash (warm water and soap) hands, 
Cold 
Clean 


3. 
(hand brush) face, neck and chest. 
splash on face, neck and chest. 
finger nails. 


4. Clean the teeth. Brush the gums 





8. Observe regulations as to entering 


9. Care for outer clothing. Attend to 
order of desk and prepare for daily morn- 
ing hygienic inspection. 

10. Keep correct sitting and standing 
posture in school. 

11. Drink water at recess. Use indi- 
vidual drinking cup or bubble fountain. 

12. Return home for lunch without 
loitering. Wash before lunch. Eat 
slowly. 

13. Play in fresh air after school. 

14. Study. Pay attention to lessons 
and finish the work. 

15. Wash and prepare for evening meal. 

16. Prepare for bed early. Wash, put 
clothes in order and open window. 





All teachers should be interested in 
the new ‘‘Graded List of Records for 
Children in Home and School’’ which is 
issued by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. There are lists of Singing 
Games and Folk Dances, Stories, Fables 
and Folk Tales, child songs and bird 
songs, all graded and made available for 
the schoolroom. For the higher grades, 
there are carefully selected records both 
vocal and instrumental. A featureis a 
group of records introducing the student 
personally and individually to the various 
voices of the orchestra. As a prelimi- 
nary to appreciation of orchestra music, 
these records are of the highest peda- 


gogical value. | 
GTURE MACHINE © 


MOVING PI 
sag {') FREE 


This genuine New Model 
American made Moving 
Picture Machine with film 
—ALLGIVEN forselling 
30 cakes Olive Oil Castile 
Soap at 10c each, Write for 
soap. Wesend it postpaid. 
When sold return $3.00 and we 
send machine, film and extra pre 
mium free of white paper 

















screen and adm 
FRIEND SOAP © 
Concord Junetion, Mass, 





Orations, Speeches, Essays, Etc. 


» $$ Written, Outlines $1 each. Full déscussions $2 per 
eet ee nds. Literary Work of all kinds prepared. SCEN- 
ARIOS and MSS. rewritten. PLAYS written. nd Stamp. 





The most fascinating and alluring Game for 
small children that has ever been devised. 


{t has aninstant and direct appeal to the budding 
mind and eager fingers of the little one. Before he 
knows it, he has learned the alphabet, numerals and 
the formation of words. He never dreams that he 
has been learning. He thinks that he has been play- 
ing. Nostrain—no compulsion—just sheer delight. 

Blocks and cards and dises develop his constructive 
energies and sharpen his perceptive faculties. He 
crows and coos over it. There is such an endless 
variety that he never grows tired. And all the time 
he is having his mind developed in the simple and 
wholesome way dictated by Nature—that wisest lof 
mothers, 

No intelligent parent can afford to be without it. 
‘The MAGER GAME costs one dollar. It is worth a 
hundred to your growing child. 


Invaluable to Kindergarten Teacher 


Enthusiastically endorsed by educators everywhere. 
Sent prepaid to any address, carefully packed in 
rich crimson and gold-lettered box, on receipt of One 
Dollar, Address 
G. E. MAGER, 1225 Garden Street, HOBOKEN, N. J. 





Much Better Offer To Teachers 

We need good, active agents everywhere, and 
have a new proposition. To all agents who ar- 
range at once to represent us we are giving a 
chance to make unheard-of money. Write at 
once and we will tell you about our plan, There’s 
good money in it for anyone with a little leisure--a splen- 
did living for all your time. Drop us a line today. 


G. E. MAGER, 1225 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J. 























Gift for Music-Loving Friend 

For the young student or 
the older music lover—we rec- 
ommend that combination of 
music-history and superb por- 


traits of the great masters 
found in 


Macy’s Young Peoples 
History of Music 


~~a beautiful book by the well- 
known writer and composer 
who tells this story in the same 
appealing manner that has 
made his song, ‘‘Good Night, 
Little Girl,’’ a world-wide fa- 
vorite. Try the book for Christ- 
mas. Price $1.25 postpaid. 

OLIVER DITSON CO., Room 103, Boston 








T h t THE IDEAL 
CacCners: report carps 
For pupil’s monthly reports made out for ten 
months or less for every subject taught in the 
grades. 15c per dozen, 2c extra per dozen for 
postage. Envelopes 5c per dozen, Sample 
free. Address 
A. E. BISHOP, R.1, Iron River, Mich. 























E.L, GAMBLE, PLAYWRIGHT, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES Cutslozze mailed 

free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, Drap- 
ery, Tableau lights, Entertainment Material, Educational 
Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Draw- 
ing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, Number, Reading, Re- 
port, and Busy-Work Cards, Records, Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Drawing Stencils, Blackboard Stencils, Colored 
Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, 
Sewing Card Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


rt Med 








PULL W) M 


s 
Orthograrhies 
THIRD & FOURTH GRADES— FIFTH & SIXTH GRADES 

T'wo years’ work in each book as outlined in the Ili- 
nois State Course of Study but adaptable to other 
courses of study. Carefully planned exercises; sounds = 
of letters; uses of diacritical marks; homonyms, syn- 
nyms, antonyms, defined; prefixes, suffixes, analysis of 
words, spelling. Time and laborsavers. Order for your 
pupils today. Do not send stamps. Price, ea. prepaid, 


35 
Address H.D. LUKENBILL, Bo. : 244, Springfield, Illinois = 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPHE MFG, & 

\ DUPLICATOR CO. 
16 Murray St., N. Y¥. City 
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Drawing Lesson 


aw D.R. Augsburg, author of ““Augs- 

a burg’s Drawing,” was the discoverer 

g of the four fundamental elements of 
Drawing—Position, Direction, Form and 

Proportion. With these elements Draw- 


“Me 


ing is made much more simple than the 
old way and far more effective. 


AUGSBURG 


SYSTEM oF DRAWING 


Simple to Teach 
and Easy to Learn 
Mr. Augsburg has spent years building 
upaSystemof Drawing that is not only 
the basis of form and color, but lays the 
foundation for the Arts and Crafts, as well 
as the Engineering Profession and De- 
signing. Itisa system that all Teachers 
can teach and practically all pupils learn, 
We want to send every Teachera Free 
Lesson in one of the Augsburg Courses, 
Just send your name. 
THE AUGSBURG SYSTEM 
2457 Prairie Ave., _ Chicago, Ill. 








Typewrite The 
New Way 


Double Your Speed—Your Salary 
80 to 100 wordsa minute guaranteed. Salaries increased to $25, $30, 
$35 and even $40 weekly. Totally new system. It’s all in the fingers 
--gymnastically trained away from machine. 
epeec--perfect accuracy. Easy for any one. 


Brings amazing 
Increase speed first 


day. Learn in spare time--no interference with regular work: 
FREE BOOK i?! illustrates and explains al. Co 
ers from hundreds hone 


salaries have been , a ad trebled since taking up thts re- 
markable new metho: tal will bring it, but write today--NOW. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TVPEWRITING, 1011 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


More Help Wanted 


for civil service positions, Big pay; steady work; short 
hours; regularvacations ; rapid poveneemen's many vacancies tite 
ear. UncleSam needs men. Iwill give youthetrainingy: 





Good Salaries Are Offered 


ifetime caine. Wels Youcan he mt pe 


ft these Reng eae age Oo ; today sure. 
bool 140 — tells 
Write Foday all habort these these bok E Positions, “~ 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 

Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, Children. 
institutional managers, 
**The Profession 








Cooking, 
For home-makers, teachers, 
etc. esa eh Pat race booklet, 
of Home=-Making,’’ /7« 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECO) NoMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


Montessori Teacher -Training School 

Instruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
terials, Resident and day students. Elementary and 
college preparatory courses, $30,000 building. Basket- 
ball, Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Seott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 107, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITING PHOTOPLAYS AND FICTION 


Only Successful Method of Extension Study Instruction 
for first time by well-known Editor-Author-Lecturer. An 
Institution that is Reliable. Booklet also ‘*Where to Sell’’ 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL Dept. 11 N, 25 West 42 Street, New York. 
Writers- 
$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, se- 
? cluded, educative; special employment con- 
tract. Write for free booklet: tells how and 
byl gives the proof. The National Proofreaders’ 
Association, 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

a 











Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 




















Desk Outline Suse save time 
for the more important details 
of history and geography. 


gerrtA. J. Nystrom & Cov---*, 


3 South Wabash Avenue, Chic: 
Send med 36 te in fjamoe enclosed asst. ft. of 10 Johns- 


seen S 101-2 1 
free 82 pagabook on Mapp, sives S10 1-2 fo, alee send 


Name 
Town, State 
LLL 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Why Women Lack Health, Grace 
and Beauty of Form 


The average woman of today lacks in 
health, grace and beauty of form be- 
cause she is ignorant of the requisites of 
health and knows no more about her 
body than a child. Health is a matter 
of conforming to the laws of right liv- 
ing. True grace of movement is the re- 
sult of thorough bodily control. Beauty 
of form is something that can be at- 
tained by any one who will study and 
apply the knowledge gained. This has 
been proven in many different ways 
Miss Kellermann, known the world over 
as the ‘‘Perfect Woman’’ and most won- 
derful dancer and diver on the stage, is 
a most striking example of what may be 
accomplished by properly directed exer- 
cise and sane living. Her motion pic- 
ture,‘‘ Neptune’s Daughter, *’and her own 
exhibitions on the stage exemplify this. 
You must have heard her story—how as 
a weak, puny and deformed child she 
was compelled to wear braces on her 
legs. Had she been content to live on 
in this way, she probably would be a 
burden on someone today instead of the 
Perfect Physical Woman. 

What she has accomplished was not the 
result of any great new scientific prin- 
ciple for health or development. ‘The 
wonderful change was wrought by keep- 
ing before her the fact that every human 
body has the power within itself to be 
healthful and beautiful, if help instead 
of hindrance is but given it. It took a 
number of years and involved a great 
many disappointing and discouraging ex- 
periences but in the end she indubitably 
proved that a woman can be absolutely 
what she wills. She has proved that if 
one is too thin; too fleshy; if she is over 
or under-developed in any part of her 
bedy, the proper system wil! bring parts 
to perfect proportions. 

Volumes have been written on various 
methods for developing the figure and 
attaining health and beauty, but the most 
interesting and attractive book is one 
written and published by Miss Keller- 


mann herself, entitled ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful.’’ This book contains many 
photographs of Miss Kellermann and | 


others. | 


No woman vitally interested in self 
advancement can afford to miss this lit 
tle book. ‘lo those addressing Miss 
Kellermann, 12 West 'Thirty-first Street, 
New York City, enclosing two cents, to 
cover postage, she will gladly send a 
copy of this book free. 

lf any of our readers failed to read the 
articles ‘‘Present Methods of Teaching | 
Primary Reading’’ in our September 
number, and ‘‘ The Best Method of Teach- 
ing Primary Reading’’ in the October 
number, they should surely refer to them 
and read them now. Evidently none of 
the many articles we have published on 
this subject have attracted as much at- 
tention as these. 


On page 57 of our October number we 
printed a poem ‘‘Keep-a-Trying,’’ and 
omitted the name of the author. ‘This 
poem was written by Nixon Waterman 
and was taken from his book ‘‘ Boy 
Wanted,’’ a volume of cheerful counsel 
published by Forbes & Co. Chicago, at 
the price of $1.00. 





LADY OF CULTURE AND 
REFINEMENT—:: who has had teach- 


ing experie nee and nore 
mal or college training to callon list of old patrons. 
qualified GUARANTEED SALARY of $1300.00 per 
year. \Must be free to travel and over twenty-seven. 
No previous experience required, 


J.R. Shuman, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








There are CLASS RECORDS and class records bat none like 


HUNT’S POCKET CLASS RECORD 


Price, 25 Cents 
SCHOOL RECORD AGENCY, Gravette, Ark. 


Building Outfit 


FREE Nickeled stee] parts 
and rivets enough 

so you can build models of 
carts,chairs, tables, machin- 
ery, cranes, and quantities 
of things. ALL FREE for 
: selling 12 sets colored Post- 
Cards at 10c¢ a set. Write 
them, BLUINE MF@, 














or 
COMPANY, 102 Mill St,, Con. 
vord Junction, Massachusetts, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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fiction th 


ture 
interests 
school bc 
sons of li 


It grips tk 
will, Itisa 





historical articles, science, 
study, 


AW ateleyes| 


Help #Boys 


Here is a magazine crowded with the kind of 


at will interest boys in literature, strong 
manual training, na- 

physical culture, everything that 
oys and girls. It supplements the 
0ks and helps, you teach the great les- 
fe. 5 


4 


ne interest of qhildren as nothing else 
ll clean, inspiring and helpful. 


“ | SORESF ew To Del | 
PAY THE B 
™ — AMERICANBoy 
ye! wow |g “the biggest, brightest, best magazine for boys in all 
“eer the world”—is read by 500,000 boys. It is endorsed 
| by 1400 Y. M. C. A.’s and Librarians. 
= Look at the letters quoted here. The American 
" e. > Boy has proved a substantial help in the classroom. 
2 4, Send your subscription now—your class will have 
4 am new interest in its work. $1.50 for twelve big 
numbers, of 40 pages or more, during 1917, 15 ce nts 





its value as 


the great lessons 


. through its stories and articles of inter 
the “fact that honesty, fair play, true courage 
health and clean spee ch, thought and act were 
studies... 


The American Boy Isa regular member of the Tome School, 
a schoolboy publication, I have occasion to notice time and 
again the inspiring tone and the helpfulness of its editorials. 


. I think your paper a very fine one, 
school work, as I am a teacher and often use it in the teac 


the betterment of my pupils’ 


a copy at news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


75 American Building 


Detroit, Mich. 


and, besides 


THOMAS 8S. BAKER, Director, 

The Tome Sc hool, Port Deposit, Md. 
and I find it vere useful In my 
1ing of some of 
I feel that it is wuking - if a great he “Ip toward 
morals, W. F. GLASGOW, 

Wooster, Ohio. 


est, the minds of the boys and girls were impressed with 
cheerfulness, will power, willingness to work, good 

ential in life as knowledge of arithmetic and other 
GEORGE K. YOUNG, Fort Recovery, Ohio. 


of life. 
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| TEACHERS! 
A Flag for Your School 


Only Thirty 
Buttons 





enjoy wearing. 
proceeds, specifying which flag you want- 
mediately, prepaid. 
our plan. 


the 


Mark and mz 





tons or have them for their own, 

The Pencil Sharpener 
(shown at side) is the 
best on the market. It 
ay does not waste the pen- 
cil or break the lead, 
and makesasharp, perfect point on 
both hard and soft pencils. Saves 

time and schoolroom confusion. 


The Plan: Have your pupils sell 
20 Flag Buttons at 10c each. 





in the minds of every school boy and girl. 
Old Glory should grace the walis of every 
schoolroom. Have you done your full duty 
to America’s potential good citizens by 
placing this beautiful emblem of Ameri- | 
can liberty in your schoolroom? 

You have the choice of two flags—a 
heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, mountes on 
a varnished staff with gilded spear head; 
or a big 5x8 feet standard U. S. flag 
made of finest bunting with the 48 stars 
sewed on both sides, guaranteed not to 
fade. These flags retail everywhere at 
$4 and $5 respectively. 


American patriotism should be instilled 


Here is Our Successful Plan 


We will send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons which your pupils. will 
The children gladly sell them for 10¢ each. 


us the 
sent im- 


Send 


silk or the large bunting flag; it will be 


y Teachers all over the country have taken advantage of our offer and endorse 
2 
ou are not out one penny and the children are always delighted to dispose of the but- 


ail coupon, 


What Our Friends Say: 


(Only a few of the many letters in our files.) 


Our flag arrived promptly and we are very well pleased 
with it. Thank you. 

Yours respectfully, 

M. Steinkeller, Modesto, 


‘al, 


The flag page this morning. We are very well 
pleased with It is much better than many expected 
ittobe. Lam iad the children had this opportunity of 


earning a flag. 
Yours respectfully 
Furn EB, Olsen, ” Randall, Kansas, 


We received our flag last week and are de- 


























Send the proceeds, $2.00, and we ‘cnn uae a he 4 o* 
° s ° ighted with it, was ore aut 
will send the Pencil Sharpener than we imagined it would be. a. 4 
by return mail—prepaid. Please | thank you oe ;' oo a 
use coupon at side. Pre iny, ori a oof orn 
Hugo, Oklahoma, JEFFERIS 00., 
. 701-5 Union Bidg., 
lalk this over with your pupils. Start the ot 5 * ANDERSON, IND. 
school year right by interesting them immediate aly. _senee 
An Old Glory class helps to instill a patriotic spirit * Ar pitnes fae Emblematic Flag 
and an pre: of the glorious flag—it makes better Ree? 
boys and girls. \ cs | 30 Buttons for Flag. 
Cc 
THE JEFFERIS co crest” 20 Buttons for Pencil Sharpener. 
. «* 
701-5 Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind. a Name 
ios 
BBO” AGGOMA «0... sceseecseereseeeeess 
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FOR PRACTICAL USE IN 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


The mechanical durability, the 
simplicity of operation, the evenly 
illuminated and sharply defined 
picture of the 


Bausch lomb 


+. 
Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


are enthusiastically appreciated 
by all who have had the oppor- 
tunity tosee it in operation. 

We have recently adapted the gas- 
filled Mazda lamp to several models of 
Balopticon, giving them an illumina- 
ting equipment superior to the old- 
style arc, using less current and much 
easier to operate. 

In the New Combined Balopticon (il- 
lustrated) we have installed this lamp 
of 1,000 watts, with reflecting mirror 
of precise optical correction. Using but 
nine amperes of current, this lamp ex- 
ceeds the illumination of a 35-ampere 
A.C. arc. This model projects either 
lantern slides or opaque objects, with 
instant interchange. 

Price, $120.00. Other models, $20.00 up. 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 


Write for illustrated descrip- 
tive price lists of all models. 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Leading American Makers of Photographic 


and Opthalmic Lenses, Microscopes and other 
high grade optical products, 























Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or ty pe- 
writer. Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 


Price $1.00 and upward. 


Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















“Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


ND SAVE NMIDDLEMENS PROFIT 


‘ 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 





Beautifully lithographed in 
Cloth backed. Set 
W. H., N.A., 8. A., 


Maps are up-to-date. 
colors. Size 40x58 inches. 
consists of mapsof E. H., 
U,8., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 


1) tt 
and botton = 70 Cents Each 


Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 


No. 9 Class Records ‘* si .19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘* .39 
Ink Crystal, Per Gallon Pkg. *‘ 25 





—y 


or: #0 helene): 


PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY 


CATALOG-FREEON REQUEST 
RIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
EVERYTHING 


me 
FOR SCHOOLS 


EWAROWLES 





| | light teachers and the ‘“‘home folks.’’ 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This 


Magazine 


Page 17. The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Normal Instructor. The life story 
of the magazine from its inception in 1891 to the present day. 

Page 20. How Thanksgiving Day Became a National Holiday. By Harriet H. 
Hayes. It will come as a surprise to many that a woman was the one to urge and 
to obtain a National Thanksgiving Day. This story may be read to a school or the 
teacher may tell it in her own words from the facts given in the text. Grades 
three to eight. 

Page 21. A Paper Goose and Turkey. A Thanksgiving decoration and place 
card for dinner-table. Grades four to seven. 

Page 22. How to Grow Bulbs in the Schoolroom. This is the story of a teacher’s 
experience in raising bulbs in the schoolroom. For all teachers. 

Page 23. A Practical Lesson in Civics, A card to be cut and mounted and 
hung on the schoolroom wall. For grades four to eight. 

age 24. Making Readers Out of Boys and Girls. A description of a plan 
originated by Supt. Alderman of Portland, Oregon. Especially interesting to 
teachers of seventh and eighth grades. 

Page 25. A Quilt Pattern. Grades four to eight. 

Page 26. Mother Goose Story Lessons. No child’s education is complete that 
does not include a familiarity with the Mother Goose rhymes, hence we publish a 
| page of Mother Goose rhymes and correlating lessons in handwork and music 
| every month. Grades one to three. 
| Page 27. Mother Goose Outline to Color. The twentieth design in the Mother 
Goose poster patterns. This outline correlates with page 26. Grades one to three. 

Page 28. Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation. These stories 
are taken from actual happenings and may be used in opening exercises for con- 
versation or discussion, or they may be cut from the magazine, pasted on card- 
board and distributed for reading lessons, or they may be dictated in the English 
| class. Grades six to eight. 

Page 29. Making Toy Furniture from Small Blocks of Wood. By B. F. Lar- 
sen. Mr. Larsen has done wonderful things for the pupils in the Elementary 
Training School, Brigham Young University, where he is Director of Art. He has 
contributed several noteworthy articles to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This 
one should be of great interest to teachers of manual arts and to the grade teacher 
who must include some manual work in her course of study. 

Page 30. Serving Hot Lunches in a Michigan Rural School. A description of 
an experience in providing something warm for lunch that is sure to be valuable. 

Page 31. Geography by Contrast. The series of articles on Geogtaphy fur- 
nished by Miss Davidson is meeting with great approval. This article takes up 
the study of geography by-contrasts and is sure to prove interesting to those in 
search of the newest and best methods of teaching the common branches. Cirades 
five to eight. 

Page 32. 








Farms and Fences and the Shortest Ray. Dramatization in geog- 
raphy to aid in teaching the zones and circles. Grades three and four. 

Page 33. The Proce Method in Teaching History. The paper is full of points 
and is an extremely valuable one to teachers of United States history. 

Page’34. Outline Study of mee. pel “Evangeline.” An unusually clear and 
inclusive outline for the teaching of this well known poem. Grades seven and eight. 

Pages 36 and 37. Patterns for a November Poster. This double-page sheet of 
patterns is a monthly feature of the magazine. Our large pages permit our fur- 
nishing full-sized patterns which are greatly appreciated. Grades one to five. 

Page 38. Lesson Plans for the Study of the Potato. Supt. Mills recommends 
observing Potato Day, and gives many suggestions for doing so, besides other 
points to be used in the study of this vegetable. Grades three to eight. 

Page 39. A Feed Hopper. A bench work problem for grades five to eight. 

Page 40. Leaflet Story. This is to be detached from the book and given to a 
class for supplementary reading. Grades two to four. 

Page 41. Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. The author of this 
series has been the teacher of elocution and physical culture in the public schools 
of Dayton, Ohio, for twenty-three years. The exercises have been carefully 
worked out by her and are practical as well as scientific. Grades three to six. 

Page 42. Subjects for Original Written Composition. Grades three to eight. 

Page 43. November Birthday Story. Almost every month we provide a story 
of some person who has achieved success, for the teacher to tell her pupils in that 
month. Oftentimes the children will like to send a birthday letter to a person 
they particularly admire. The subject of the November Birthday Stcry is a man 
who dearly loves the stars and who has made thousands of persons !ove them too. 
Every child will delight in the story of ‘‘Uncle John’’ Brashear. For grades three 
to eight. 

aad 44. The Manners of Our Pupils. Grades two eight. 

Page 46. Problems Occasioned by a Thanksgiving Banquet. ; 
suggestion in the series on how to relate arithmetic to everyday life. 
four to eight. 

Page 47. Reading Charts Made from Pretty Pictures. Grades one to three. 

_ Page 50. Picture Study. Mr. Daniels’s lessons in Picture Study are very popu- 
| lar. e is a true art critic and his consideration of pictures is really worth while. 
We are giving a series of masterpieces occupying full pages to be detached from 
the magazine and framed by the school either for study or for decoration. The 
pages of small duplicates of the masterpiece are to be used in lessons prepared 
after the teacher’s design, according to the grade of the pupils. Lower grade 
pupils can write only a few sentences about the picture; upper grade pupils can 
easily write a page of text. 
age 52. Educative Seat Work. Grades one and two. | han 

Page 53. Measuring the Child’s Capacity. The author is the originator of 
‘Standard Tests’’ by which a child’s capacity is measured. 

Page 54. Making Our Own Outlines in Py. It can be adapted to all grades. 

Page 56. How to Draw with Skill and Ease, _For'grades four to eight. 

Page 57. November Fruit Page. Clever handwork suited to grades one to four. 
| Page 58. A Square Deal for Words. The author of this series of articles isa 
| well known teacher, author and institute lecturer. She is likely be known as a 
friend to humanity at large for she is conducting departments in several well 
| known household magazines on the correct use of English. We nave asked her 
| to take up the common everyday inaccuracies of speech and to give their correct 

forms. The studies can be adapted to every grade. 
Pages 59-64. Six pages of delightful Entertainment, consisting of plays that 
| have been successfully produced, splendid recitations and tuneful music. 
Page 65. A Page of Practical Helps and Suggestions. All teachers. 
Page 66. Educative Seat Work. Grades one and two. 
Page 67. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. Seven poems that will de- 
One of the most popular departments. 

Pave 69. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. We hear that our 
subscribers often turn to this page first of all. The variety of helps and sugges- 
tions given in this department tends to make it one of the most valuable features 
of the magazine. Under the efficient leadership of Miss Bertha E. Bush, its popu- 
larity increases every year. 
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PASS ANY EXAIINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 

The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the t12 to 22 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
nia i] gonaats and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFI- 


The only books oP to date, asthe new questions 
are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped hy topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
Le EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
DOOKS, 

Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
in the Union. 

NEARLY i,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
32 SUBJECTS. 

Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz. or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By C. 8. Palmer, B. L. 

PALIMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need have no 
fear of mental tests in any examinations. 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1 doz. or more $2.00 per doz, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHCIETIC SHEETS 

50 GBOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS © 

Size of sheet, 34%4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; § sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 








REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one papi 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7x4 inches. Price, 10¢ per doz.; 8 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Debates ana Qrations 


Debates on either side of any subject. Orations, 
essays, political and banquet speeches. One dollar 
each. All work done by college uates, Let us 
know your wants, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money returned. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, 

Washington, D. C. 


be 
2 
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PROBLEMS SOLVED 

Troublesome, problems in mathe- 
matics, physics, ‘etc., solved clearly, 
Prompt service, reasonable rates, es- 
pecially on large orders. 


The Problem Bureau Lock Bex 443 Syracuse,N.Y. 
nn nn cn 


IDEAL SCHOOL SONGS 


ISSUED, AUGUST, 1916 
Adopted by counties. 120 pp. Octavo size. Board Bind- * 
ing. Contains a complete and simplified rudimen de- 
partment; beautiful and fascinating songs for all i 
expressly for the Grades and High School. Tha ksgive 
ing Day and Christmas songs alone, worth price 
of the book. Basket Ball and Foot Ball Songs, 
making great hit. Send 35 cents for copy, postpaid, in 
Ohio, In other states 40 cents, postpaid. If not satisfac- 
tory, return within 10 days, and money refunded. Address 
The Author and Pub., ROLLIN C. WARD, 1641 ladianola Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
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Water Cotors, Colored Crayons 

I Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
INDUSTRIAB fc. 
Pencils, Dyes, Paste 
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Educational Notes 


Chauncey Frank Newkirk, head of the 
educational department of Rand, Me- 


Nally & Company of Chicago, and a | 


Director in that company, died Septem- 


ber 18. Mr. Newkirk was widely 
known in educational and publishing 
circles. 


Dr. John H. Finley, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, has just been 
decorated as a Chevalier of the Crown 
of Italy by the Italian King. Dr. Fin- 
ley previously had received decoration of 
the Legion of Honor of France and the 
Imperial Order of the Rising Sun of 
Japan. 

Mrs. Caroline Earle White, of Phila- 
delphia, philanthropist, author and cru- 
sader against cruelty to animals, died 
on September 5, eighty-three years of 
age. She was one of the first women in 
this country to work for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, organizing a soci- 
ety in Philadelphia in 1867 for this pur- 
pose. In 1883 she started the American 
Anti-Vivisection Society. 

The epidemie of infantile paralysis in- 
terfered very much with the fall opening 
of schools. In New York City this was 
postponed until September 25, and many 
of the nearby New Jersey cities made 
the date October 2. The New York 
teachers were called back at the usual 
time however, and spent two weeks 
themselves ‘‘going to school,’’ hearing 
lectures and having institute work under 
the superintendents and supervisors. 

Prof. Geoffrey F. Morgan, who has 
been connected with the extension work 
of Ohio University at Athens, has be- 
come superintendent of the Athens pub- 
lie schools, being elected to that position 
during his absence in California. Prof. 
Morgan is especially well known to the 
readers of this magazine on account of 
his frequent and eminently practical con- 
tributions to its pages. A series of his 
articles on ‘‘New Ideas in Teaching,’’ 
was finished in June. 

The Syllabus for the physical training 
of boys and girls in the schools of New 
York State, as provided by the law 
passed last winter, has been distributed. 
This was prepared by Dr. Thomas A. 
Story of the City College of New York, 
under the authority of a commission con- 
sisting of Major-Gen. Ryan of the Na- 
tional Guard; Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John H. Finley, and George J. 
Fisher, Secretary of the Physical Depart- 
ment of the International Committee, Y. 
M. C. A. When the system is adopted 
in its entirety it will call for 340 minutes 
work a week for each child, but in the 
beginning, probably for a year or two, 
only 100 minutes a week in setting-up 
exercises and gymnastics will be com- 
pulsory, and with no apparatus needed. 
Thorough medical inspection at stated 
intervalsand health talks will supplement 
the exercises. Each school will work 
out the plan beyond the initial compul- 
sory work, and much will be left to the 
judgment of the teacher or superintend- 
ent. There is provision for the pupil 
being allowed to substitute for the school 
work beyond 100 minutes any approved 
occupation or diversion at home or else- 
where that affords healthful exercise. 
Chopping wood, shoveling snow, plowing, 
hunting, swimming, skating, will count 
on this. This is entirely distinct from 
the provision for military training of 
boys between the ages of 16 and 19, un- 
der a law passed the same day as the 
former, and which will be under control 
of the same commission, but for which 
they have, as yet, made no plans. 





FRIENDSHIP or 
“GEi 





——"_ each; both 35¢ postpaid 
MONOGRAM JEWELRY CO., tio} Nassau St., Dept. 61, New York 


Small Missouri Farm 33°.32h3;2 


$5 monthly; 


no interest_or taxes; highly y productive land; close to 3 BIG Markeis; 
te for graphs and full ‘information. 





Kansas City, Missouri. 





Wri 
MUNGER, Bldd N.Y, Lite > Building, 
Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
spe a and sell dealers ; $25 to 


Teachers 
es $50) per week ; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG co., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
SEPM peices 


companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Scecone Came, 334 8t. Louis, Mo, 
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‘The Perry Pictures 





A Personal Word from the Originator of 











Madonna of the Chair 
(The One Cent pictures are 
8 to 12 times the size 
of this picture) 


THEY CO 
ONLY 


90 cents each; 10 for $8.50, 


‘The longer 1 publish The Perry Pictures, and the more I realize the great beauty of these re- 
productions of the world’s masterpieces, the more | feel that every home, every child, every 
adult should know the great pictures of the world, 
ONE CENT EACH, what excuse can there be for not becoming acquainted with them ?% 
not know something of the world’s masterpieces of literature we should consider ourselves ig- 
norant indeed. Are we not as ignorant if we know nothing of the masterpieces of art? Pictures 
like the Sistine Madonna, Last Supper, Mona Lisa, Aurora, Sir Galahad, Portrait of Whistler’ 
Mother, The Gleaners, Night Watch, Angelus, 
them? Let them have a place in every home! Let every child and every adult become thor 
oughly familiar with them ! 

Encourage the children and young people to start a collection of Perry Pictures, 
cannot fully realize the value of such a collec 


Tein se Piha Story and the Christmas 


~ ONE CENT EACH 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more, Size 7x9 
Large Pictures for Framing 
Size 22 by 28, including the margin. 


Send 90 cents for 
any picture shown here or $4.50 for the 5. 


When the Perry Pictures can be obtained at 
Did we 


Baby Scuart,—why should not every one know 


dust to be able to recognize them is worth all they cost 
Perhaps you 
‘tion to any child 
ASHTON PERRY, Orig inate or of the 








The Perry Picture 


E UGE NE 


os Sir Galahad 
Send 25 
cents for 


or. 


Story with The Perry Pictures 


FOR 25 OR MORE. POSTPAID 
SIZE 5% x8. 2250 SUBJECTS 


‘Thanksgiv 
ing Subjects of 
the Pilgrims, 
ete., or 25 art 
subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or25 
for children, or 


Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10x12 





Send 35 cents for the five pictures shown 95 kittens. ete. 
here in this 10x12 size. Send $1.00 
For 5 t t st — 
for oO wo-cen stamps, our > “7 
Catalogues et a ; . Beautiful Art 
beautiful 64-page catalogue of Ga, of 100 pie 
Price: 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a tures, each 5! 
bird pictures incolors. (Please do not send for x 8 No two 
the catalogue without enclosing the stamps.) alike. 








Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also other famous pictures. 
Give each pupil a beautiful Madonna picture for a Christmas Gift. 


ORDER TODAY. 





WE ARE VERY BUSY AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR 





Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 





‘Bor Cin Gitis JD Whe Perry Pictures 





Madonna and Child—Sichel 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 





$I1Nj31 ey fisa39 3417 & Shj!©) svitysi1q ED ioEy 





The Aurora Sistine Madonna 











| READING | 





Three Years Work in One by the 
Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


Let the FAIRIES and DWARFS Do Your Work 









| SPELLING | 

















happy. 





M. SCHWALMEYER, State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
“Your manual is wonderful. | think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that | have seen, for all 
classes, irrespective of grades, 






It 


discipline, 


We give thorough instruction in the Story Method and 
the use of teachers and mothers. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Through Story, Song and Play they will bring HAPPINESS and SUCCESS 
to YOU as they have to thousands of delighted teachers and mothers. 
The Master Teachers in all ages have taught through Story. 
The Story Method will make your children happy and keep them 


will solve all your problems in reading and spelling and in 


tardiness and absence. 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


een a method that | enjo 





Read “Present Methods of Teaching 
Primary Reading,” on page 17, of the 
September number of this magazine, and 
“The Best Method of Teaching Primary 
Reading” on page 22 of the October num- 
ber; also page 14 of the October number. 


“lL have never 5 y 
an inspiration 


teaching asl dothis. There i 


in each lesson, and the children dearly love the 











five little fairies and the dwarfs,” 














furnish complete equipment for 


INFORMATION FREE. Address_ 











Lal Sdantt} my Ruhr 


If you should have the misfortune to lose any of 
our school books or want duplicate copies for 
ome study, cometoourstore. We carry an im- 
mense stock of school and college books of all 
publishers, both new and secondhand, and will 
replace any lost books or supply duplicate copies 


for home study 
Noble and Noble, Successorsto Hinds & Noble 
31-33-35 West 15th St., New York City 


TEACHERS 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


By getting yur REPORT CARDS from us. 
They are the B EST made. 12 for10¢. 100 for 60c, 100 
business envelopes, your name neatly printed in corner 
for 30c., visiting cards, 100 for 60c. We are the lowest 
priced printin house on earth and save you erry pd on 











| 
| 








all of your printing. Watchman Pub.Co., Hamlet, North 
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TEACHERS! 473%ouLeoking for 


a Better Position ? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties tor copying photographs and guarantee our work - give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heav y 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 


(Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES a from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*') Size 14%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. [xtra dozen 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Who Will Pay The Doctor .The Nurse9 
and The Board Bill = When Youre Sick « 


penses on account of Sickness, and at the séme time turning her 
salary over to a substitute—when she needed it most. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OW is the time to think about it. 
Winter is approaching, with its colds, chills and fevers, 














its lagrippe and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also In one high school last winter three teachers suffered 
its long list of Accident possibilities. broken limbs caused by slipping on icy streets. 
In one school last winter, one-fourth of the teachers Thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
were ill at the same time—each one burdened with excessive ex- | on account of quarantine. 
« r) ‘ ‘ ; 
Mr. Claridge Says: Miss Ratcliff Says: 
“TI cheerfully recommend the Teachers’ Casualty ] ou erml < “I this day received check for $38.33 in payment 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb., to all teachers, for 1 for illness caused by lagrippe. I cun certainly recom- 
sip ealabsiprecrich tai, Star pedi eat ea as NEE mend the ‘I, C. U. and the prompt way in which you 
hav been treated the fairest way that any teac ver Or do business. This came when it was needed, It 
person could wish. I have had two claims for sick- paid my doetor’s bill and left me some besides, and 
ness and both were paid in full and with satisfaction 1 think that no teacher can make a mistake by be- 
i aac e oO O t ——<..6% 
e e e e RATCLIFF, St. Mary’s, . Va. 


































The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is the only institution of | Mr. F. A. Owen has said: ‘‘ The plan of the T.C. U. is ideal. 
< its kind in the world. It is the National Organization of Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in the event of Sickness, 
Teachers for Teachers. It was projected and organized, Quarantine or Accident.” Dr. Winship says: “The T.C.U. 
and is now conducted, by people who have hada __ offers teachers a noble opportunity 
long experience in teaching. It is the one pro- | for financial protection and for This Is When a 
tective agency of the profession. provision for emergencies.” T.C.U. Check Looks Good 
The te ea U. makes a business of pro- Thousands of teachers, by enrolling 7 


tecting your income and savings— in the T.C.U., have realized peace 


ae by guaranteeing you a fixed income any ’ mind a 
The National Protective month during the year that you are os °S a y entitled to 7d Pid eC 
Organization for Teachers wig caiitaet "lee tes tion. end your name and adaress 
“13: Gok, ES CF Qa , g for complete information as to what the 

| 103 T. C. U. Building, record of prompt liberal payment of T.C.U. will do for 

‘ — : Ce, you. 

Lincoin, Nebraska. & claims is a matter of history—estab- 
<>. lished to your entire satisfaction 

























| Iam a teacher and I am in- by hundreds of letters from 
terested in knowi ng about your > grateful teachers whose sal- Miss Hamilton Says: 

| Protective Benefits. Send methe \#@ aries we have saved and “am glad to testify to the ‘promptness, and 

whole story and booklet of testi- t, whose expenses dur- diaimn"l apgreciata it the wore beeagee mxplong 
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The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Normal Instructor 


The Story of the Founding, Development and Present Standing of the Magazine 





HE first number 
of Normal In 
structor was issued 
in November, 1891. 
It had sixteen pages 
and cover. The size 
of the page was 10x 
124 inches, which is 
slightly smaller than 
the magazine of to- 
day. At that time 
this size of page in 
magazines was:an unusual one, but during 
the twenty-five years of its existence Nor- 
mal Instructor has seen a page of approxi-! 
mately this size come to be the popular, 
one in magazine publication. This first 
number of Normal Instructor was issued from 
South Dansville, a small hamlet away from 
the railroad, with no printing facilities and 
poor mail accommodations. The printing of 
the publication was done in Dansville, seven 
miles distant. The magazine was founded 
by F. A. Owen, president of the F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, and he has been the 
controlling force back of the Instructor since 
its conception. His brother, F. C. Owen, 
was associated for a short time with him in 
its publication. The business office was in 
an attic of a building then occupied by a 
country grocery store, afterwards a _ barn, 
equipped with a desk made of boards nailed 
across cleats attached to the wall, and a chair 
improvised from a couple of tobacco pails. 
The above briefly indicates the conditions 
and capital at the beginning. The magazine 
was literally ‘‘born in an attic.’’ But there 
was much more back of this beginning than 
here appears. There was an idea—a dream 
it might be called by some—with energy and 
will power to make the idea a fact—the 
‘“‘dream’’ a reality. The idea was that the 
great mass of teachers in the United States 
needed a magazine which would come close 
to them and assist them in everyday work, 
and that this could be published at low cost 
because of the large number who would want 
it. There was at this time in the mind of 
the founder of the magazine an appreciation 
of the needs of the ordinary teacher. He 
was himself a country boy who by hard 
work and diligent application had reached 
the position of school teacher. Two years 
before the founding of the magazine he had 








Birthplace of Normal 
Instructor 


had another ‘‘idea’’ and had organized the 
empire State Teachers’ Class. This was a 
correspondence course for teachers or those 
desiring to be, through which they could pre- 
pare themselves for this vocation or, while 
teaching, they could better fit themselves for 
the work in which they were engaged and 
advance themselves to greater proficiency and 
better positions. This, by the way, was the 
first correspondence school organized and was 
the forerunner of the host of present-day 
schools of that description. Indeed, instruc- 
tion by correspondence has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the great educational means 





F. A. Owen 


of the day, and institutions providing in- 
struction, from single subjects to full college 
courses, now cover the country. 

Through this correspondence course Mr. 
Owen had come in contact with thousands of 
aspiring teachers. He had seen in a meas- 


needs, their deficiencies, their 


He had this intimacy with these 


ure, their 
ambitions, 
young teachers, as 
rience in the schoolroom, to guide him in his 


well as his own expe- 
conception of what a teachers’ journal should 
be. He had also this list of students as a 
foundation for that necessity of all maga 
zines, a subscription list. 

There is a vast difference that 
first issue with i‘s cover of blue, its sixteen 
pages of reading and advertising, and the 
number which you have before you today, 
but there wus the same spirit behind that 
first issue as that which animates the big- 
ger magazine of to-day. 

The price of the magazine was 50 cents 
a year, and this of itself was an innova- 
tion in teachers’ journals, but it was boldly an- 
nounced that subscriptions would be accept- 
ed at 30 cents and clubs of four were offered 
for $1.00. The ambitions of the young pub- 
lisher were indicated in the fact that 20,000 
copies were printed of this first issue and 
sent out to teachers’ addresses, largely to 
those who had been or were students of the 
American Correspondence College, which title 
the Empire State Teachers’ Class had as- 
sumed. The advertising was, of course, 
very sparse, largely of nearby firms and in- 
stitutions, or those with whom business had 
been transacted in other lines. 

The state of mind in which the projector 
of this venture existed for a week or two 
after the actual mailing of the magazine may 
well be imagined. Hopeful, confident, al- 
most certain, as he was, of final success, the 
crucial days of the beginning were fateful. 
With nothing which could properly be called 
capital, and with means only to carry the 
magazine for a few issues, he awaited the 
reception which would be accorded it. It 
was but a few days before responses began 
to come in and cash to arrive. Before the 
second issue was due to be printed, a goodly 
number had thus responded, and the pleas 
ant words of appreciation accompanying many 
of these counted fully as much as cash, badly 


between 


as that was needed. 

By January of the succeeding year, the 
well es- 
and 


magazine had become sufficientls 
tablished to continuance, 
the business was removed to Dansville, where 


insure its 


the printing was being done and where post 
office facilities were more adequate. 
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This removal to Dansville was one of the 
upward steps in the history of the magazine. 
The first business office there occupied one 
room on the second floor of a business block, 
and the concentration of the business at one 
point gave greater opportunity and greater 
inspiration for work upon the publication. 

As one looks over the pages of these early 
issues, he is much impressed by them. They 
did not shine with illustrations, which are so 
prominent a part of the present number. 
They did not contain full-page drawings and 
patterns such as are now shown. They did 
not eontain contributions by writers of such 
the educational world as the 
magazine can now boast, but there was on 
all of the pages a tone of practicality and of 
helpfulness to the working teacher which has 
been and is the keynote of the service ren- 
dered by the magazine at all times. 

At the end of the first year the magazine 
possessed a reai list of subscribers and had 
added an editorial assistant, Rose N. Yaw- 
ver, a teacher and writer of experience. 
This was ‘‘branching out’’ some, but the cir- 
cumstances warranted it. By the fall of 
1893 the modest office room had become in- 
adequate, as had also the facilities of the 
printers. this condition, the 
printers had erected a commodious building 
which, in addition to allowing them increased 
printing facilities, also provided office rooms 
for the publication upon the second floor of 
the building. Gradually more of this room 
was occupied as needs required, until the en- 
tire floor was thus utilized. 

In 1895 Mr. C. F. Snyder became associ- 
ated with the publication. At this time, al- 
so, the publishing firm took the title of 


standing’ in 


Foreseeing 
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Teachers’ Improvement Company, which was 
considered as descriptive of its aims, the 
correspondence school under the title of the 
American Correspondence Normal being in- 
cluded as part of the business. Mr. Snyder 
retained his connection with the business 
until 1900, during this time conducting the 
correspondence school and attending to edi- 


torial duties in connection with the maga- 
zine. In the latter year he retired from the 
company, taking the American Correspond- 
ence Normal as a separate and distinct bus- 
iness. In the meantime the business had 
been known as the Instructor Publishing 
Company and in 1899 had been incorporated 





W. J. Beecher 


under that title, the name being finally 
changed to the present one in 1903, 

It is not our intention to follow in detail 
the course of Normal Instructor through all 
of its history. This would be too tedious for 
both writer and reader. We can only men- 
tion some of the important features of that 
history—milestones on the way of progress. 

In 1896 the facilities of the firm doing the 
printing became overtaxed and it was neces- 
sary for them to add largely to their equipment 
or for the publishers to take this work over. 
The latter was decided upon and the erection 
of a building for that purpose was arranged 
for and a complete printing plant provided, 
sufficient apparently for all needs for years 
to come. This building, two-story and base- 
ment, 45x60, was occupied in the fall of that 
year and the December number was issued 
from the new presses. At this time; also, 
the publishing of a distinctive line of School 
Souvenirs was taken up. These for a long 
time were an important feature of the busi- 
ness and are still being provided in large 
quantities. 

At this time Mr. W. J. Beecher came into 
the business. Mr. Beecher was a thoroughly 
experienced newspaper man and printer. He 
served for a time as superintendent and later, 
as the business developed, assumed entire 
charge of the editorial management of the 
business. He has continued in the capacity 
of managing editor, not only of the publica- 
tions but of all books and other literary 
matters emanating from the plant, and is 
now, and has been for many years, a sub- 
stantial stockholder, one of the directors, 
and vice-president of the company. 

In 1901 an opportunity came to purchase 
the Teachers’ World, published in New York, 
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which was regarded as the strongest 
competitor of the Instructor in the teachers’ 
field. In doing this a substantial number of 
subscribers was added to the list and an 
added prestige in the educational field was 
gained. The magazine was published for a 
time under the joint name of Normal In- 
structor-Teachers’ World, but it never lost 
its identity as Normal Instructor and as soon 
as the temporary purpose was accomplished, 
the extra ‘name was dropped. There was a 
further gain than the addition of names to 
the subscription list by this acquisition. 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis came with the mag- 
azine as an editor and has since been con- 
nected with the company in an editorial ca- 
pacity. Mrs. Bemis had had a large part in 
the conduct of the Teachers’ World, under 
the ownership of her husband, and was highly 
qualified by nature and training for the work. 
Mrs. Bemis’s strong inclination to work with 
primary teachers led to the establishment of 
Primary Plans in 1903, and the wonderful 
success of that magazine, of which she was 
editor during its separate career, is part of 
the story of Normal Instructor, with which it 
was consolidated in May, 1914. 

In addition to strengthening and building 
up Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
there was issued also a third teachers’ pub- 
lication to which was transferred the title, 
Teachers’ World, and which was _in- 
tended for the higher grades of the elemen- 
tary schools, thus giving a trio of magazines 
for teachers covering the whole elementary 
field. This later publication greatly strength- 
ened the position of the company as educa- 
tional publishers, but it was decided that the 
effort necessary for this separate publication 





Grace B. Faxon 


would count for more if placed upon Normal 
Instructor. After one year it was discon- 
tinued and the benefit of its list of subserib- 
ers, contributors and editorial effort given 
to the parent publication. During this time 
Mrs. Bemis contributed of her editorial ser- 
vices to all three publications, but in 1908 
Primary Plans had reached a position of such 
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importance that she thereafter devoted her- 
self to that magazine. During the time from 
September, 1909, to May, 1913, Nellie G. Pet- 
ticrew and Nellie McCabe, well known teach- 
ers in Ohio schools, instructors in teachers’ 
summer schools, and experienced in editorial 
work, served as editors on the Normal In- 
structor staff. 

By 1903 it was realized that the building 
and printing facilities then in use were en- 
tirely inadequate to the growing demands of 
the business. During that year the com- 
modious building at present occupied by the 
publication was erected and the printing 
equipment added to in a large degree. This 
building is 150x200 feet. The front portion, of 
two stories, is occupied by the various 
offices connected with the business, and the 
rear, of one story, by the mechanical depart- 
ment. It is of the most modern style of 
construction, well planned and adapted to 
the purposes for which it was designed. 
Since its occupancy as much additional ma- 
chinery has been added as has been necessary 
to provide for the growing demands of the 
business. 

In the fall of 1912, Miss Grace B. Faxon 
was added to the editorial force of Normal 
Instructor. She had been for many years a 
contributor to its columns, especially in the 
entertainment department, in which she was 
most thoroughly accomplished. She also had 
edited several books for the company pre- 
viously, among them being Practical Selec- 
tions, The School Year, and Popular Recita- 
tions and How to Recite Them. She also had 
had previous experience as editor of Suburban 
Life and in the production of books for other 
publishers, and her acquisition by this com- 
pany, and her continued service with it, has 
been of the greatest value to the publication. 

A most important step was the consolida- 
tion in 1914 of the two magazines Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. This was the 
result of long and careful consideration. 
Both of the magazines had large circulations, 
nearly equal in extent. To throw either of 
these aside deliberately, with its patron- 
age and prestige, was a step not to be taken 
thoughtlessly. Each filled a distinct field, 
but there were many thousands of teachers 
who were subscribers to both. This would 
be lost as far as the extra subscriptions 
were concerned. There were many thou- 
sands more who desired the material fur- 
nished in both publications, but to whom it 
meant a double cost. Much material in the 


separate magazines was suited to both. It 
was finally decided to consolidate the two, 
and furnish under one cover a magazine 
adapted to all of the primary and elementary 
grades, and thereby one particularly useful 
for the teacher of many grades—the rural 
teacher; thus furnishing a magazine in ex- 
tent and scope far and away beyond any other 
in the educational field. It was planned, in 
doing this, to retain all of the features which 
had made the two magazines the most popu- 
lar and useful in their respective fields, so 
that the readers of either would appreciate 
the fact that they were receiving under the 
new arrangement the publication to which 
they had been accustomed, and in addition, 
material which had been especially prepared 
for the other, but which in most cases would 
be largely available for their use. To ac- 
complish this, it was necessary to greatly 
increase the number of pages, and that the 
full measure of benefit might accrue to the 
subscribers, the price of the consolidated 
magazine was kept at the price previously 
charged for each, thus practically giving two 
magazines for the price of one. That the 
identity of neither should,be lost, the com- 
bined name was retained. Thus came the 
present Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, the lineal descendent of the Normal 
Instructor of 1891. 

The result of this consolidation more than 
realized the most sanguine expectations. The 
number of subscribers has far exceeded the 
combined list of the two separate publica- 
tions, and thus an emphatic and_ substantial 
seal of approval has been set upon the judg- 
ment of the publishers in making the change. 

In the earliest numbers, announcements 
were made for furnishing, in connection with 
the magazine, teachers’ helps or useful books 
needed by teachers in their work, and at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. This custom has been 
continued throughout and in addition to its 
aid in inducing subscriptions, has been of 
great benefit to the teaching class by bring- 
ing into their hands material of the most 
useful and helpful character. Hundreds of 
thousands of books have thus been distributed 
and an immense amount of good has been ac- 
complished. The present practice of the pub- 
lishers is still along these lines, as various 
announcements in current issues indicate. 

The advertising patronage accorded to 
Normal Instructor has been generous to a 
degree unusual among educational papers, 
and this has aided in large measure in the 
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upbuilding of the magazine. Of course, the 
large circulation has been a potent reason for 
this, and advertisers have found it a profit- 
able medium, but it would be an injustice not 
to express full appreciation of those who have 
made use of its columns in this manner. 

There have been many persons in charge 
of various departments who have had their 
part in contributing to the success of the 
publication, whom it would be impossible to 
mention here, and to them and the entire 
body of faithful and competent employees 
this tribute is due. 

Though this, on the whole, is accounted as a 
story of success, itis not to be imagined that 
the success has been won without the most 
strenuous endeavor. The way to its present 
position of leadership in the educational field 
has not come to the magazine without effort. 
There have been times of great financial 
stress and periods of extreme difficulty. 
Many of the steps taken in the development 
of the magazine have seemed, from the 
standpoint of conservatism, to be extremely 
venturesome and far beyond the bounds of 
accomplishment. The confidence and opti- 
mism which the founder of the enterprise pos- 
sessed at its inception has been an ever- 
present and ever-ruling element in the for- 
ward reach of the business, and that it has 
obtained its present position in spite of all 
the difficulties and obstacles to be overcome 
is largely the fruit of these qualities, coupled 
with a business grasp and acumen of large 
degree. 

But the bed rock of whatever of success 
has come to the business is after all, the ap- 
proval and support of the great mass of the 
teaching force throughout the country, whom 
it aims to serve. It has grown only as this 
support has grown. As it has increased in 
size, in strength, and in facilities, it has ex- 
tended its acquaintance broadly. [It has 
always been a strong point with the maga- 
zine to ask, to expect and to receive the 
heartiest cooperation of its subscribers in ex- 
tending its list. It has also built up a 
strong agency organization by which it is 
brought to the notice of a large. proportion 
of the teachers through summer schools, in- 
stitutes and normal schools. The favor of 
county superintendents and other school au- 
thorities has counted for much in this direc- 
tion, and thousands of subscriptions are re- 
ceived annually either directly from super- 
intendents or through their inspiration and 


(Continued on page 93) 
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How Thanksgiving Became a National Holiday 


was given its name and date? 
And do our school children 
know that ‘‘Thanksgiving is 
a time for emphasizing rev- 
erence und praise’’ to the 
Heavenly Father for the countless blessings 
our Nation has enjoyed during the whole 
Or do the children think only of a 








year? 
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Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale 


‘‘two-days holiday from school?’’ Do they 
know that our Nation is the only one which 
celebrates a universal Thanksgiving Day. 

From the time of the Pilgrims’ religious 
service in 1628, in recognition of their 
preservation ina new land, there was no 
public Thanksgiving Day for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, except in parts of New 
England. Then in 1776 and 1778 Congress 
declared a day of Thanksgiving for the vic- 
tories of the Continental Army. In1789 and 
again in 1795 Washington proclaimed a 
National Thanksgiving Day. Then in 1812 
President Madison ordered a public Thanks- 
giving; but in the following twenty-five 
years no National recognition was made of 
the blessings of the reign of peace, nor of 
the harvests of our land, nor of National 
prosperity and health of the people. 

In 1837 Mrs. Sarah Hale of Philadelphia, 
a descendant of a ‘‘Pilgrim Father,’’ gave 
public utterance in print to her belief of 
years that a ‘‘Thanksgiving Day,’’ with 
prayer for the many blessings of the year, 
should be observed by the entire Nation in 
unison. Mrs. Hale had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to reach many people, for she was the 
editor of a mothers’ magazine—the leading 
one in the world—well remembered by our 
vrandmothers and great-grandmothers as 
**Godey’s Lady’s Book.’’ 


After her husband’s death Mrs. Hale 


had gone from her quiet New England 
home to the big city of Boston, and later to 
Philadelphia, to earn a living for her five 





ne 
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little children. Her first work was in 1828, 
when she edited the ‘‘Ladies’ Magazine’’ in 
Boston. Through its wide circulation she 
raised the money to erect Bunker Hill 
Monument. She was the daughter of a Rev- 
olutionary soldier, and she gave her talent 
and influence to the strengthening of National 
patriotism. 

Later, in Philadelphia, the hope came to 
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Abraham Lincoln 


her of a National Thanksgiving Day, and she 
wrote and talked and worked to this end. 
She appealed to the President of the United 
States and to the Governors of States and 
Territories, urging them to set aside a day 
for the recognition of the Nation’s blessings. 
She repeated this appeal for twenty-seven 
years, encountering many disappointments 
and discouragements, but persevering in 


By 1858 she had succeeded in interesting 
the Governors of twenty-five States and two 
Territories to proclaim a day for public 
Thanksgiving. But not until 1863 were her 
labors rewarded by a President’s procla- 
mation. Then Abraham Lincoln declared a 
day of Thanksgiving, but it was for the vic- 
tories of the Northern Army in the terrible 
war of the States. But it was not for vic- 
tories in battle that Mrs. Hale had pleaded 
with President Lincoln for a National 
Thanksgiving Day; so a year later, in 1864, 
Mrs. Hale went back to the President and 
won his approval of a National day of Prayer 
for blessings of every kind to the people of 
the United States. President Lincoln prom- 
ised her that while he remained President 
he would annually proclaim the last Thurs- 
day in November as a day of National Thanks- 
giving. Succeeding Presidents have followed 
his custom for more than a half-century. 

When this year’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion is read from pulpits, in the schools and 
in the homes, let us all realize our manifold 
blessings, and the Divine Power that has 
guided us since that first New England 
Thanksgiving of the Piltrim Fathers. Every 
school child knows that story of our fore- 
fathers, but they do not know the later one 
of Sarah Hale, whose persistent efforts for 
thirty years were the direct cause of our 
present National celebration of Thanksgiving, 
and who made it a sacred personal duty to 
feed the sick and hungry in the Autumn-time 
in recognition to the Almighty of her many 
blessings. Thus, no doubt, was started the 
custom of our ‘“Thanksgiving Baskets,’’ 
which are sent every year to the sick and 
unfortunate by churches, schools, news- 
papers and families. 

President Lincoln’s final Thanksgiving 
Proclamation has been copied verbatim by the 
Chicago Historical Society for Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 








steadfastness to the cause. 








A PROCLAMATION 


It has pleased Almighty God to prolong our national life another year, defending us with His 
guardian care against unfriendly designs from abroad, and vouchsafing to us in His mercy many 
and signal victories over the enemy who is of our own household, It has also pleased our Heavenly 
Father to favor as well our citizens in their homes as our soldiers in their camps and our sailors 
on the rivers and seas, with unusual health. He has largely augmented our free population by 
emancipation and by immigration, while He has opened to us new sources of wealth, and has 
crowned the labor of our workingmen in every department of industry with abundant reward. 
Moreover, He has been pleased to animate and inspire our minds and hearts with fortitude, cowr- 
age, and resolution sufficient for the great trial of civil war, into which we have been brought by our 
adherence as a@ nation to the cause of freedom and humanity, and to afford to us reasonable hopes of 
an ultimate and happy deliverance from all our dangers and affliction. ; 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham’ Lincoln, President of the United States, do hereby appoint and set 
apart the last Thursday in November next, as a day which JI desire to be observed by all my fellow- 
citizens, wherever they may then be, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God. the 
beneficent Creator and Ruler of the universe ; and I do further recommend to my fellow-citizens 
aforesaid, that on that occasion they do reverently humble themselves in the dust, and from thence 
offer up penitent and fervent prayers and supplications to the great Disposer of events, for a return 
of the inestimable blessings of peace, union, and harmony throughout the land, which it has pleased, 
Him to assign as a dwelling-place for ourselves and our posterity throughout all generations. 

In testimony whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affired. ; 

Done at the City of Washington, this twentieth day of October, in the year of our Lord 
[LS] one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and of the independence of the United 

s States the eighty-ninth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By the President : 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Secretary of State. 





Lincoln’s Proclamation for a National Thanksgiving Holiday 
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A PAPER GOOSE AND TURKEY 


MARKTHA FELLER KING 


Ghe goose hangs high, suspended from a hoop with ma- 
ny others, to decorate the Thanksgiving dinner table 
A Che turkey serves as a place card 
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Cub the goose from 
stitf heavy, white pa- 
per Cub away flaps cd 
and ab frorn one half 
of the goose. fold on 
all dash lines Faste flaps_ 
ed and ab to corresponding 
secbhions, and the two heads 
Bogether 

Color bill bright orange. 


















Cut turkey from stiff gray o- 
rarige paper and add decorations 
in black Paste overlapping sec- 
tions, and curl head and tail 
over edge of bhe scissors 
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How to Grow Bulbs in the Schoolroom 


BK ZOE SURRELL BAYLISS, 





HE teacher who has 
never done any fore- 
ing of bulbs has a pleas- 
ure in store for herself 
and her school. Why 
not begin this year with 
a few of the more easily 
grown varieties? Once 
started, you will never 
give up this simple way 
of ornamenting your schoolroom during the 
cold months. The children will not only en- 
joy the flowers, but will learn without being 
taught one of Nature’s great secrets, and as 
the blossoms mature, both teacher and chil- 
dren will marvel at the energy of each won- 
derful little bulb. 

The bulbs will furnish more than flowers for 
They will make a basis for 
many lessons. First, the bulbs themselves 
may be studied. Learn to distinguish be- 
tween the narcissus, tulip and hyacinth bulbs. 
Study the bulb as astorehouse; learn its parts 
and the uses of each part. Study the different 
ways in which they may be successfully 
grown; if in soil, which kind prefers the 
richer earth. Ascertain how to plant; the 
time required for rooting before the pots can 
be brought to the light; also the care of the 
bulbs while they are in the dark, and later. 

Use the bulbs for drawing and language 
lessons. Later, the growing plant, the buds, 
the full blossoms, and the seed-pods, if any are 
secured, will furnish another point of view for 
subsequent drawing, paper-cutting, painting, 
and oral or written language lessons. Keep 
a record of the growth and care and base some 
arithmetic problems on this record. Study 
the parts of a flower from the children’s own 
flowers. ‘Teach the care of growing things by 
letting various children be responsible for the 
plants, unless each child is to have one or 
own to care for. Teach 











Dutch Hyacinths 
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Tulips, Hyacinths and Freesias 


thoughtful kindness to friends, classmates or 
family by sending the flowers to sick persons. 
Another link between school and home may 
thus be put into the chain. 

Next to the old reliable begonia there is 


Sixth Grade 


nothing so satisfactory for schoolroom culture 
as certain kinds of bulbous plants. Nor is 
there anything that takes less time in propor- 
tion to the enjoyment and profit returned. 

The few suggestions given here are based 
on long observation of growing bulbs both in 
the home and school. 

1. Selection. Select at first only varieties 
that are known to be infallible for forcing. 
**Forcing’’ merely means making conditions 
right to bring them into bloom before the nat- 
ural season for such flowers. Most varieties 
of the narcissus family, which includes the 
daffodil and a few kinds of hyacinths and 








Empress Narcissus 


tulips, are probably the most certain of: all 
bulbs for indoors. The crocus, a tiny member 
of the iris family, also is satisfactory. For 
filling in a window-box of other flowers the 
oxalis serves its purpose well. The delicate 
freesias are more difficult to grow under ordi- 
nary conditions, but sufficient moisture in the 
atmosphere insures good results, other condi- 
tions being favorable. 

2. Purchase. Secure your bulbs from a reli- 
able seed store or florist. See that they are 
firm and of full size. Good bulbs can be had 
at the following prices: 


Narcissus .03 to .05 each .25 to .40 a dozen 


Hyacinth .05 ; 

Tulip .03 to .05 ”  .30 to .40 igh 

Crocus 15 éi 

Freesia 05 ” .30 id 

Oxalis .03 to .05 ”? ~— .30 ed 
3. Planting. Narcissuses, hyacinths and 


tulips will blossom in soil or water, the last 
blossoming close to the bulb in water, but 
throwing a longer stalk when planted in soil. 
For observation purposes and ease in caring for 
the plants, nothing surpasses the water method 
of planting. Narcissuses, particularly the 


Training Supervisor, Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio 


Paper White variety, take more kindly to 
water than any other bulbous plant, unless it 
is the Chinese sacred lily. 

If it seems desirable to grow the bulbs in 
water, special glasses may be secured for the 








Freesia 


purpose. Also, there is a bulb fiber offered 
by some seed houses. There is a patent frame 
to support the bulb so that it will not slip 
down too far in the glassof water. A similar 
device can be made with twine, but all of 
these things add to the expense and do not 
aid materially in the result. 

An empty olive bottle serves the purpose 
for the Paper White and Princeps narcissus. 
It is just the right size to support the bulb 
and allows room for long root growth. A hy- 
acinth bulb will need a larger necked bottle 
or a pint fruit-jar, and a tulip, because of its 
peculiar way of developing, will like best a 
jelly-glass witha few stones in the bottom for 
support. ‘The tulip 
makes an interest- 
ing experiment, and 
its fringe of fine 
roots contrasts 
greatly with the long 
snow-white ones of 
the narcissus and 
hyacinth, but its 
blossom buried in 
leaves gives the chil- 
dren afalseidea ofits 
real form and beau- 
ty. The Emperor, 
Princeps and Paper 
White narcissus, as 
well as the hyacinth 
and Chinese sacred 
lily, thrive well in 
large jars or fish 
globes if stones are 
placed in the bottom . 
for support. 

The water can be 
kept clear by placing a small piece of char- 
coal in the bottom of the glass or bottle, and 
should at all times be kept high enough to 
touch the lower part of the bulb. This pre- 


vents any part of the root from coming into 
(Continued on page 76) 





Paper White Narcissus 
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A Practical Lesson in Civics 





Every American child should be helped to realize from the time he enters school that he is a little 


citizen of a great republic, and he should be taught to understand and appreciate the fundamental 


rights and duties of an American citizen. 


The selection given below should be taught as a corollary to The Five Great Absolute Rights 


American citizen given in the September issue. 


The selection may be mounted on a card 


copied on the blackboard. 
Make the reciting of these Rights and Duties a regular feature of every opening morning exercise. 
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Five Great Absolute Duties 


An American Citizen 


Obedience to the law 

Fxercive of the right of voting 

Support of the ytate by payment of taxev 

Tolerance of the political and religiouv 
Opiniony of othery 

Defenve of our country even at the 
expenyve of our livey 





and hung on the wall of the schoolroom, or it may be 


—— 
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Making Readers Out of Boys and Girls 


BY SABRA CONNER, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: With the object of ctustill- 
ing a love for good reading and a desire to read, 
an experiment was made on children from ten 
fo fourteen years of age inthe Shattuck School, 
Portland, Oregon. This school operated the 
Gary System last year. The plan of making 
readers and literary critics out of the young 
Russian Jews and Italians was original with 
Supt. Alderman. It proved such a success that 
the reading classes have been visited by hun- 
dreds of curious persons eager to hear these lit- 





L. R. Alderman 
Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore. 





tle foreigners discuss books and poetry. 
Conner, the author of the article on this page, 
was one of the teachers who helped to make the 


experiment a success, 


Miss 








>N the upper grammar grades 
reading has come to be a 
rather neglected recitation, 
though every thinking teacher 
knows it is the most important 
YW study and is the foundation of 
all others. As far as report cards are con- 
cerned, however, reading is a minor subject 
and must give way to arithmetic, geography 
and grammar. 

Grade teachers will admit that if the visit 
of a supervisor*means that some subject must 
be omitted, that subject will be reading, be- 
cause the children cannot afford to miss an 
arithmetic or geography lesson. This is, of 
course, true only in the middle and upper 
grades. During the first three years every 
teacher knows that reading is the most im- 
portant thing to emphasize, and so it will 
happen that you will find better reading in 
the fourth grade than in theeighth. This is 
true of the silent reading as well as the oral. 
History teachers know that the poor pupils 
are those who cannot read intelligently and 
who have formed no habits of reading. 
Arithmetic teachers will admit that the dull 
children are generally those who cannot read 
accurately and understand the conditions of 





the problems. 

When one comes to the reading period in 
the grammar grades, the usual recitation 
consists of reading, more or less audibly, 
some selection from the reader, or a supple- 
mentary book which is usually information 
reading, history or civics. In most classes 
the teacher requires that there be some dic- 
tionary study, and, by questioning, attempts 
to be sure that the child understands what he 
reads. But, since every child in the class 
has a reader in his hand, there is little in- 
centive for clearness and expression, and, 
since every normal child has read his book 
from cover to cover within a week after its 
purchase, there is nothing to hold the atten- 
tion or arouse interest, unless it be the per- 
sonality of the teacher. 

One purpose of the reading in the upper 
grammar grades should be the study of liter- 
ature to develop the ability to see and enjoy 





what is beautiful and true in books. Another 
purpose should be the forming of habits of 
reading. With these aims in mind, the writer 
began an experiment in her seventh and 
eighth grade departmental literature classes. 

One hundred or more books were secured 
as aclass-room library. These were obtained 
from among those loaned by the city library 
and were selected carefully. Each child was 
required as a part of his literature work to 
read, at least, one volume a month. Many 
pupils, even at first, read five or six books 
a month. The teacher assisted the pupils in 
the choice of books so that each might find 
something that would appeal to him and not 
be too difficult. The pupils were required to 
keep lists of books and authors so that they 
might come to know the people who write 
good books. Once a week each child was per- 
mitted to give a reading to the class from 
his library book. This reading was prefaced 
by a minute’s talk about the book, so that 
the setting for the reading would be clear. 
The children very soon learned to omit dry 
description and plunge into an exciting epi- 
sode or conversation, for they found that in 
order to hold the attention of the class it was 
necessary to have an interesting selection and 
read it clearly with some expression. 

The recitations were limited to three min- 
utes, anda much-coveted tribute was to have 
the class beg’ that the reader be allowed to 
‘‘vo on.’’ In no other way has the writer 
been able to arouse such a keen interest in 
books. After a well selected reading a 
dozen children will ask for the book and, 
failing to get it at the school, will be encour- 
aged to use the public library. 

Discussion and questions were encouraged, 
and the most intense interest always pre- 
vailed in the literature classes. Children 
who even in the seventh grade had not com- 
pletely mastered the tools of reading, by a 
careful selection of very interesting simple 
stories, such as Pyle’s ‘‘Wonder Clock,’’ 
could be led to read enough to learn to love 
books. 

The classes in which this experiment was 
carried on were composed largely of foreign- 


Teacher of Reading and Literature, Shattuck School, Portland, Oregon 


born children or children of foreign descent. 
Some were just acquiring the English lan- 
guage. Most of these were avid for know- 
ledge, and many had formed the reading: 
habit. Some, however, who read poorly and 
had never read a library book, gained a love 
of reading by the end of the first five months. 
One very slow Swedish girl began with the 
‘‘Wonder Clock,’’ her first book, and in five 
months had read ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’’ ‘‘Pollyanna,’’ ‘‘Little Citizens,’’ 
‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Emmy Lou,’’ ‘“Treasure 
Island,’’ and ‘‘The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils.’’ 

Besides these selected readings each child 
was required to give a memory selection each 
week. This requirement was difficult to en- 
force at first, especially with the eighth 
grade boys, but after six months it was ac- 
cepted as inevitable and had become easy of 
accomplishment. Usually a definite assign- 
ment from the reader was made, but it was 
understood that a pupil might substitute any 
other selection of equal length and merit. 
No child was ever allowed to commit a poem 
‘which had no literary merit. Various col- 
lections of well chosen poetry were in the 
library and anything from these was always 
accepted. On Longfellow’s birthday the 
assignment was to choose and learn a poem 
from his works. An assignment was un- 
derstood to mean at least thirty lines. From 
the sixth grade pupils the assignment 
drew ‘‘Sandalphon,’’ ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith, ’’ ‘‘April,’’ ‘“The Skeleton in Armor’’ 
(complete), ‘“The Children’s Hour, ’’ ‘‘Victor 
Galbraith,’’ ‘“‘The Arrow and the Song,’’ 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ ‘“‘The Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’’ ‘‘Excelsior,’’ ‘“The 
Builders’’ and ‘‘The Psalm of Life. ’’ 

These selections were recited always from 
the front of the room, the reciter facing the 
class, and often the class was held in the 
assembly hall where the pupil mounted the 
stage and faced his audience. 

A third department of this literatuse work 
was a little dramatic club formed of volun- 
teers from the eighth grade classes. It met 
after school and, though purely voluntary, 
enrolled half the pupils. The program com- 
mittee appointed each week two members 
who were responsible for the week’s pro- 
gram. These pupils must go to the library 
and select a play, sometimes dramatize it, 
assign the parts, direct rehearsals, plan cos- 
tumes, and present it to a critical but appre- 
ciative audience. During five months the 
following plays were presented: ‘‘The 
French Duel,’’ Mark Twain; Seene from 
‘Silas Marner;’’ ‘‘Pot of Broth,’’ Yeats: 
‘‘Scrooge’s Christmas,’’ Dickens; Court 
Scene, ‘‘Merchant of Venice;’’ ‘‘Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm ;’’ ‘‘Three Musketeers, ’’ 
Dumas; ‘‘Little Eva and Topsy;’’ ‘‘Robin 
Hood and the King;’’ ‘‘Princess and the 
Swineherd;’’ ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ Irving; 
‘Tom Brown at Rugby;’’ ‘‘The Boston Tea 
Party ;’’ Mad Scene from ‘‘Macbeth;’’ and 
‘‘The King of the Golden River. ’’ 
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MARKTHA FELLER KING 


QUILT PATTERN 
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Cub paper pat 
beri 15 SQuUare 
and rnark edges 
11.5 sections. 
Complete pattern 
and allow for 
seams when cuét- 
ING. 

Select one dark 
and one medium 
material to cont- 
bine with white. 
Navy blue with 
a small pattern 
showing orange, 
and buff would 
combine well in 
Lhis pattern. 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘‘The Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail,’’ 


How to Use the Lessons 

1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among the pupils for sight reading 
exercises. 

2. Give the cards to the pupils for seat- 
work lessons. Tell them to copy the sen- 
tences and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may copy the stories on 
the blackboard for the pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which to 
copy. 

4, The teacher may dictate the stories for 
the pupils to write. 


PETER, PUMPKIN-EATER 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her ; 
He put her in a pumpkin-shell, 
And there he kept her very well. 
Cut and paste Peter and the pumpkin. 


Make a border of pumpkins. 


THE PUMPKIN CARRIAGE 

Peter liked to eat pumpkin. 

He liked to eat pumpkin pies. 

Peter’s wife was tired of making pies. 

She did not like to stay at home all 
day. 

Peter made her a pumpkin carriage. 

A fairy helped Peter make it. 

It looked like Cinderella’s coach. 

Peter’s wife liked the carriage. 
carriage and 


Model the pumpkin-shell 


Peter’s wife in it. 


PETER’S DREAM 

One day as Peter sat eating pumpkin 
pies his wife said, ‘‘l am tired of mak- 
ing pies, and | will go away fora visit.” 

She went away, and poor Peter was 
lonely. 

He said, ‘‘I will make her a carriage 
to ride in.” 

He took a large pumpkin, and scraped 
out the inside. 

By-and-by he fell asleep and dreamed 
that a fairy had made a carriage from 
the pumpkin-shell. Just then Peter 


‘*Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 


awoke and saw his wife in a truly won- 
derful carriage. 
Draw the wife making pies and placing 


them on the pantry shelf. Draw a jack-o’- 
lantern and color it. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 
Peter, pumpkin-eater, said, ‘‘Thanks- 
giving is coming.” 
His wife said, ‘‘What shall we have 
for dinner ?” 
Peter said, ‘‘I want pumpkin pie.” 
His wife said, ‘‘l want hot cross buns.” 

















Children Dressed to Represent Peter and His Wife 
in a Mother Goose Entertainment 


Simple Simon said, ‘I want a piece 
of pie.” 

Peter Piper said, ‘‘I will bring some 
pickled peppers.” 

Model a table and dishes. 
for four. Model four chairs. 


Set the table 


PEASE-PUDDING HOT 
Pease-pudding hot, 
Pease-pudding cold, 
Pease-pudding in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 


Peter, Peter, PumpKin Eater 
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Some like it in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
Cut and paste the stove with the things 
that go on it. Make a pot for the pudding, 
and do not forget the tea-kettle. 


AN INVITATION 
Mother Goose requests your presence 
at her home on Primrose Hill, Novem- 
ber 29, 1916, at six o’clock. 
R. 8. V. P. (Reply if you please. ) 


THE REPLY 

Simple Simon accepts with pleasure 
Mother Goose’s kind invitation to her 
home on Primrose Hill, November 29, 
1916, at six o’clock. 

Write an invitation to Mother Hubbard 
for Christmas dinner. Write her reply. 
Make envelopes for the invitations. Fold 
the invitations neatly. 


THE GUESTS 
Mother Goose said, ‘‘Whom shall | in- 
vite to dinner ?” 
Tommy Tucker said, ‘‘I will sing for 
you.” 
King Arthur said, ‘‘l will bring my 
bag-pudding.” 
Jack Sprat and his wife wanted to 
come. 
Simple Simon said, ‘Will the Pie- 
fan be there ?” 
Mother Goose invited many guests to 
dinner. 
Model a long table with as many guests as 
possible, seated. Make a list of everything 
good for Thanksgiving dinner. 


PUSSY AND THE DUMPLINGS 


Pussy-cat ate the dumplings, the dump- 
lings, 
Pussy-cat ate the dumplings. 
Mamma stood by, 
And cried, ‘‘Oh, fie! 
Why did you eat the dumplings ?” 
Draw the cat eating dumplings from a 
saucer or piate. 


TOM TINKER’S DOG 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Whose dog: art thou ? 
Little Tom Tinker’s dog, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


Model Tom Tinker’s dog and Mother Hub- 
bard’s dog and cupboard. 











Mother Come Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Peter wear a light blue cap, white waist and 
blue collar, tie and cuff. His trousers may be blue and white striped, his socks plain blue and his shoes white with gold buckles. Paint his hair a soft 
brown. His wife may wear a dress of soft pink with stockings and shoes to match. The hair ribbon and bag are figured in pink. Her hair may be a soft 
yellow. Paint the pumpkin orange and the trees and grass green. ‘The December issue will contain an outline of, ‘‘To market, to market to buy a fat pig.’’ 
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x Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep 
her; 
He put her ina pumpkin-shell, 
And there he kept her very 
well. 
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No orders for less than one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address postpaid at 20 cents a dozen. 
Both of these features appear in our pages every month, 


and the double nage t as shown on pages 36 and 37, at the prices quoted for each. 
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Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation 


“CLEAN UP AND PAINT UP” 


}HIS is the slogan of the great 
clean-up movement which has 
set people to work every- 
where. In nearly five thou- 
sand towns last year Clean 
: Up and Paint Up campaigns 
were organized, and the interest in the move- 
ment has been so widespread that now there 
is a Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, 
with its headquarters in St. Louis. There, 
anyone who is interested may obtain infor- 
mation or advice about the work. 

The work usually is in charge of an execu- 
tive committee of public-spirited citizens who 
give their time toit; this committee appoints 
sub-committees and apportion the work as 
seems advisable. One plan is to divide the 
town or city into sections, dealing with each 
section in turn, giving as much time to the 
work as seems necessary. Another plan is to 
set aside a definite time for the work, allot- 
ting to each day a special sort of cleaning-up, 
as, for instance: 

Monday—Fire-Prevention Day. ‘Clean rub- 
bish, greasy rags and waste paper out of base- 
ments and attics. 

Tuesday—Front-Yard Day. Cut lawns, 
plant flower beds, clean walks and gutters. 

Wednesday—Weed Day. 

Thursday- Paint Day. 

Friday--Back-Yard Day. Clean alleys, re- 
pair fences and sheds, screen garbage cans. 

Saturday—Vacant-Lot Day. Boy Scouts 
and school children clean vacant lots, remove 
tin cans, paper and brush. 








Boys and:girls can help in this work, in 
fact, much of it depends upon them, And it 
is only reasonable to suppose that they will 
be much interested in having a cleaner, 
more healthful, more attractive town, for are 
they not its future citizens? 


A LITTLE HOUSE OF JEWELS 

Have you ever seen a caddis worm building 
his house? He works under water, for his 
home is in the brook; his materials are peb- 
bles and shells. Some speciés use leaves, 
others build tiny log cabins of sticks. -A sort 
of cement which the worm secretes forms the 
foundation of his house and holds the separate 
parts together. He works slowly, building 
his house about his own body in a sort of case 
which finally encloses it. When the case is 
finished the worm draws in his head and 
closes up the opening in the end. He is now 
ready fer his three weeks’ rest, during which 
time | ature is doing wonderful things for 
the humble worm. At the end of the period 
he emerges from his case with two pairs of 
wings and two big, bulging eyes, and so 
equipped, he begins his life as a moth. 

A naturalist, Mr. Walter Gerritson of Wal- 
tham, Mass., recently set a caddis worm. to 
work with tiny watch jewels instead of peb- 
bles, and it very contentedly made for itself 
a little house of the glittering gems. Much 
pleased with the result of his experiment, 





BY MARY E. JACKSON 


Mr. Gerritson set more worms to work, and 
he now has several beautifully jewelled little 
cases an inch long and about the size of a 
lead pencil. An attractive case is a red, 
white and blue one, made of equal bands of 
rubies, pearls and turquoises. At the first 
glance it seems almost as if the worm must 
have been able to distinguish the colors, but 
the explanation is simple enough. The worm 
was given only one color at a time with which 
to build. 


THE MOST NORTHERN PORT IN THE 
WORLD 


The great war has done one good thing for 
Russia; it has created for her a new port 
north of the Arctic Circle. The new port, 
Novo Alexandrovsk, is much farther north 
than Archangel, and yet its harbor is open 
throughout the year, while the harbor of 
Archangel is frozen solid most of the winter. 
Those of you who have studied about the 
ocean currents will know at once the reason 
for this apparent wonder. The warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream sweep around the North 

















Northern Russian Ports and Railroads 


The map shows the new line between Petrograd and 
Ekaterina, or Catherine Bay. The railroad and the 
port of Soroka have been in operation since June, for 
commercial cargoes, reserving the Archangel route 
for war munitions. It is expected that before ice 
closes the White Sea, in October, the entire route to 
Novo-Alexandrovsk, the ice-free port on Catherine 
Bay, will be open for traffic. 


Cape and find their way into the harbor of 
Novo Alexandrovsk tempering the cold Arctic 
water so much that it melts the snows upon 
the shores, though the thermometer often falls 
as low as twenty-two degrees below zero. 

The open harbor has made Novo Alex- 
androvsk a much better port for the handling 
of war supplies than Archangel. For this 
reason the Russian government is now build- 
ing a new railroad which, when completed, 
will connect the new port with the capital, 
Petrograd. This railroad, the most northern 
in the world, is now complete as far as Kan- 
dalaksha, and from there sledges and motor 
wagons now carry supplies westward to Ro- 


vaniemi. in Finland, and eastward, over the 
frozen White Sea, to Archangel, which is con- 
nected by rail with the capital. 


“THE WEAPON OF THE FUTURE” 


A new gun which has lately been invented 
in the United States is so simple and so effec- 
tive that army officers think it may be the 
‘‘weapon of the future.’’ The new gun is 
powderless, noiseless, powerful, accurate, 
and without recoil. It is easily made and 
costs less than the big guns. It can be car- 
ried on a wagon or an automobile, and can be 
fired as well from a grassy field or a small 
boat, as from a solid foundation. It is easily 
aimed and fired. It will throw any kind of 
missile, shot or shells, bombs or even stones. 
It shoots so accurately that in its trial tests, 
at a distance of one mile and one-half, fifty 
shots struck inside of a two-foot ring! 

This wonderful machine—for it is more a 
machine than a. gun—is absolutely new, and 
yet it is based on a principle as old as science 
itself. It throws missiles as easily as a boy 
throws stones because its clever inventor— 
whose name has not yet been made public— 
has learned how to harness centrifugal force. 

A small electric motor ran the model ma- 
chine, but either steam or gasolene will do as 
well. Furnished with a powerful motor, this 
new invention should be a potent argument 
for world-wide peace. 


BRAVE LITTLE BELGIUM 


Albert, King of the Belgians, has the 
melancholy honor of being the ruler of the 
smallest kingdom in Europe, for his once 
prosperous country is now reduced to a strip 
of land twenty-five miles long and ten miles 
wide. The king lives in Le Panne, a little 
town on the coast. The Royal Palace is a 
small, unpretending, seaside villa, without 
grounds or garden; it stands literally on a 
sandhill, looking out to the sea, and only 
about thirty or forty feet from the edge of 
the water. It is right in the shell area, but 
the king lives there in spite of the constant 
danger, for he wishes most of all to be near 
the firing line where he can visit the trenches, 
or ride about the lines, in fact, he spends 
most of his time there with his people, de- 
fending as best he can what is left of his 
little country. The women are at work in 
the fields, on the canals, in the few homes 
that are left, for almost the entire male pop- 
ulation of Belgium is at the front. The war 
has yet to show us anything finer than the 
dogged courage of the Belgians. They have 
been driven back inch by inch to the last 
ditch, but there they are almost impregnably 
entrenched, for as a last desperate resort, 
they opened the flood gates and inundated 
their own land in order to protect themselves. 
It will be years before the Belgians can cul- 
tivate those fertile fields again. Brave little 
Belgium! May she and her stout-hearted 
king hold out to the last! 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Making Toy Furniture from Small Blocks of Wood 


BY B. F. LARSEN, Director of Art and Industrial Training, Brigham Young University Elementary Training School, Provo, Utah 


HE city of Provo 
has inaugurated a 
clean-up campaign. In 
the streets are heaps of 
rubbish ready to be 
carted out of town. 
Why are the neighbor- 
hood boys so eager to 
““prospect’’ this old 
junk? One youngster 
has discovered a piece 
of wire-netting which 
just fits the top of his 
rabbit-pen. Another 
boy has diverted a small ditch and con- 
structed a power plant. The idea was sug- 
gested by a piece of useless lead-pipe. Ina 
widow’s back-yard three children have built 
a wonderful water system. They found some 
glass-tubing, and with the assistance of a lit- 
tle rubber-tubing and a large tin-can, they 
have converted the sandpile into a labyrinth 
of pipe lines, and some very interesting foun- 
tains and power stations are the result. 

Children can profitably be trained to see 
finished articles in waste materials, but it is 
dangerous to allow them to exploit the gar- 
bage heap. 

The writer spent considerable time work- 
ing out an elaborate set of building blocks 
for his two small boys. When the blocks 
were completed several friends said they 
ought to be patented and placed on the 
market. On Christmas Eve some interesting 
projects were built around the tree. In the 
morning the boys were delighted. For a 
short time the blocks were asuccess. ‘Then, 
as they gradually became unpopular, the 
smaller boy asked, ‘‘Papa, why don’t you 
bring home the kind of blocks you used to 
bring???’ The father was ready for the sug- 
gestion and continues to bring home, once 
or twice a week, a few small waste pieces 
from a wood-work shop. The boys never tire 
of inventing from these trains, automobiles, 
furniture, houses, factories, corrals and 
many other things. 

What greater gift can you bestow upon 
any group of boys and girls than a pile of 
‘‘odds and ends’’ like that shown in the 
photograph? Their happiness will be com- 
plete if you will add a good small saw, a 
good hammer, a few nails of various sizes, 
and an opportunity to think. A gimlet, a 
coping-saw, and a little soft, thin wood will 
enlarge the possibilities of the young work- 
men.’ 

The accompanying illustrations show some 
very durable furniture made by the writer’s 
pupils. We have used large quantities of 
waste material from the college shop and al- 
so have purchased some new wood. 

Here is a two-inch cube which will make 
a spiendid chair. The seat, legs and under- 
basing are all here. The only thing lacking 
is aback. A plain piece of thin wood will 
answer the purpose very well. If you want 
a simple design cut a paper pattern of the 
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desired width and 
Fold in the center. (See 
Figure 3, page 30.) Unfold 
(Figure 4), trace on wood, 
cut out with a coping-saw 
and nail on to the block. 
Figures 6 and 7 represent 
more elaborate chair backs. 
With younger children, it is 
a good plan to cut paper pat- 


length. 








terns for sides and backs of 
nearly all furniture, when 
it is desirable to make these 
parts from thin wood. 

Many articles, such as sideboards, buf- 
fets, chiffoniers, dressers, wardrobes, stoves 
and washstands, need doors, drawers and 
shelves suggested. The simplest method of 
doing this is to outline these with a brush 
or pencil. The outlines will show through 
the stain. (See Figure 11.) 


Odds and Ends of Wood Used in Making Toy Furniture 


The design may be built up by nailing 
narrow strips to the face of the articles as 
shown in Figure 13. ‘In Figure 14 the doors 
and drawers have been cut out of thin wood 
and nailed in place with brads. Upholster- 
ing tacks and small staples make excellent 
drawpulls. 

This block furniture is easy to construct 

















Toy Furniture Made by Pupils of the Brigham Young University Elementary Training School 
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Outlines of Toy Furniture Which Children Can Make from Blocks of Wood 
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and it is much more durable than the hollow 
furniture made entirely from thin wood. If 
you cannot get blocks at very little cost, 
purchase a few feet of 2x2", 2”x4”, 2”x6”, 
2”x8", and after the pupils have planned 
their work on paper, get some of the larger 
boys to saw off pieces of the desired size. 

A few discarded sma!! tin cans can be con- 
verted easily into tubs, buckets, and other 
utensils which will make housekeeping more 
real. Large wooden button-molds make very 
good wheels for wagons, trains, automobiles 
and other transportation vehicles. 

Children’s lives are influenced by instincts 
which are satisfied only by the process of 
construction. Unthinking supervisors often 
take advantage of this condition and: force 
upon every boy and every girl an arbitrary 
course of applied design,, carefully planned 
by mature minds without consideration for 
the likes and dislikes of the individual child. 
He likes it after a fashion, because nature 
has made it impossible for him to resist an 
opportunity to make something when tools 
and materials are at hand; but a keener 
sense of pleasure is stimulated when children 
are permitted to make something of special 
interest to them, when they are allowed to 
work their own thoughts and desires into 
finished products, and the teacher ‘‘domi- 
nates their work without domineering. ”’ 

Often it seemingly is more convenient for 
the teacher to assign the same project to the 
entire class and supply uniform material, 
but the pupils need practice in selecting and 
in adapting materials to projects of their 
own choosing. They also need an opportu- 
nity to adapt their projects to some available 
material. Pupils need ability to see finished 
products in raw materials and in waste ma- 
terials. Block furniture, made from waste 
pieces of wood, offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for development along these lines. 


Serving Hot Lunches in a Michigan Rural School 








og [AVING been fully convinced 

: tee that the serving of something 
4 hot at the noon luncheon hour, 
)} in our rural school, would be 
very beneficial to the children 
in many ways, I set about to 
see how it could be done. 

First, I made out a list of articles needed 
in cooking for ten pupils. Along with this 
I wrote a synopsis of my plans for carrying 
out the cooking; I asked the parents to sign 
the paper if they were in favor of my plans. 
I asked them also to check off any of the ar- 
ticles mentioned in the list which they would 
lend us for the winter. I sent this paper 
home by each of the pupils in turn. The 
result was that we got the signature of the 
parents, as well as the assurance of their jaid 
in furnishing utensils and provisions. 

We asked our two boys to hang their 
wraps in the girls’ cloak room and took their 
cloak room for our kitchen. We used the 


cupboard for the dishes and other supplies. 
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We had a school entertainment for which 
we charged a slight. admission fee. This 
brought us about five dollars. With this 
money we bought floor oilcloth, white oil- 
cloth and other necessary articles. 

We covered the floor of the kitenen witn 
the oilcloth, and also the table, which was 
constructed out of a dry-goods box. We 
lined the cupboard with it and covered part 
of the wall. 

We borrowed a two-burner ‘‘Perfection’’ 
oil-stove having an oven. The school dis- 
trict furnished the oil. Each child brought 
his own plate, knife, fork, spoon and cup. 

There were six girls who were old enough 
to cook. Each of them bought enough light 
percale for a cooking apron and cap, which 
they made and proudly wore. Two girls at 
atime took entire charge of the kitchen, 
one as housekeeper and the other as assist- 
ant. They were given a grade for their 
work, and they tried hard to get ‘‘100’’ ev- 
ery day. 


Perhaps you are wondering where we got 
our food to cook. Every night the house- 
keeper took a slip from my desk which told 
what food each child should bring for the 
next day. She accordingly made out dupli- 
cate slips for each child, putting these slips 
in the children’s dinner pails. This plan 
avoided confusion, as the mothers knew 
where to find the slips every night and what 
to have ready to send the nextday. If there 
was no slip she knew that she was not ex- 
pected to send anything. 

Milk and vegetables except potatoes were 
brought in turn. Each child brought one 
or two potatoes when they were on the menu. 

The storing of the provisions was the 
hardest problem to solve. It was impossi- 
ble to keep vegetables without freezing so I 
found that the plan of bringing provisions 
for just one day the best one. 

This is a menu for one week and is one 
that any rural school can provide: 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Geography by Contrast 


A Consideration of the Iberian and Scandinavian Peninsulas 


BY MARY E. S. 


DAVIDSON, Model School, Hunter College, New York City 





O doubt many teachers 
have felt the need of 
suggestions for vary- 
ing the method of ap- 
proach to the study of 
a new region. After 
‘having taken up in the 
usual manner the 
more important indus- 
trial countries of Eu- 
rope, the United King- 
dom, France and the 

German Empire, one realizes that 
the children get tired of the same 
old order,—position, surface, cli- 
mate, resources, industries, etc. 
Some new interest must enter to give added 
force to their activity. This need is met to 
some extent by a study of contrasts, the 
comparison of two regions which have few 
common characteristics, or at least have 
some very diverse ones. Russia and Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Holland form good 
pairs, or, as I have taken for the subject of 
this paper, the Scandinavian and Iberian 
peninsulas. 

I like to preface such work by selected 
readings from magazine articles or books of 
travel, or from supplementary geographical 
readers. Every modern textbook gives lists 
of such for collateral reading. Somewhere 
in the reading one usually finds the point of 
departure. The order of topics given here 
is merely suggestive. 


OUTLINE 


I. Countries included in each peninsula: 














form of government; religion; historical 
facts. 
People: differences in color of eyes, hair, 
skin. 
In temperament. 
In activities, including sports. 
Scandinavian Iberian 


II. Coast Line. 


Quite regular; short; 
few islands; shallow wa- 
ters; surf on western 
coast; few harbors. 


Deeply indented, 
(fjords); very long; is- 
lands numerous; deep, 
quiet waters facing west; 
many harbors. 

Glaciation. No glaciation. 


III. Vegetation 


Thick evergreen forests Forests not common. 
except in extreme north. 

Grassy slopes and 
plains. 


Much arid land. 


IV. Position and Climate 


In belt of prevailing Winter: prevailing wes- 


westerlies throughout the _ terlies. 
year. Summer: horse _lati- 
tudes. 


Rain in winter only. 
Middle latitudes. 
Winters: cold on pla- 
teau; mild in lowland. 
Summers: very hot. 


Rainfall all year round. 

High latitudes. 

Temperature in west 
greatly modified by in- 
fluence of Atlantic Drift. 


V. Surface and Elevation 


Mountains young, sharp 
in outline. 

Almost entirely plateau 
except where cut down 
by rivers. 


Mountains old, worn- 
down, much dissected. 

Large extent of coastal 
plain in southeast. 





and physical differences in the peo- 
ple ought to follow, with perhaps 
some mention of famous individuals 
belonging to each country. Simi- 
larities may be jooked for as well 
as differences. Facing the western 
ocean, the inhabitants of both penin- 
sulas were tempted away from their 
home shores in early days, the Norse- 
men finding their way to our conti- 
nent by paths in high latitudes, 
while the Portuguese were counted 
the boldest navigators of the fif- 
teenth century. How do you account 








Waves Coming Inshore on the Coast of Portugal (Fig. 1) 


VI. Rivers ‘and Lakes 


Constantly flowing riv- 
ers; many glacial lakes; 
steady supply of water 
power. 


Rivers variable in vol- 
ume; no lakes; water 
power not to be depended 
upon. 


VII. Occupations and Products 


Fishing chief occupa- 
tion. 
Ship-building, naviga- 


tion employ many péople. 
Foresting important. 
Agriculture difficult be- 
cause of surface and long 
winters; hardy vegetables 
and grains produced. 
Cattle raised on rich 
pasture lands. (Reindeer. ) 


Minerals, not abundant; 
granite in Norway; iron 
ore in Sweden. No coal. 


Manufacturing with 
electricity and direct wa- 
ter power, and imported 
coal. Timber products, 
textiles, some metal man- 
ufacturing. 

Exports not agricultur- 
ul; include lumber, gran- 
ite, iron ore, ete. 


Imports: food products, 
manufactured articles and 
coal. 


Fishing of im- 
portance. 

Occupations of less im- 
portance here. 

Very little lumbering. 

Agriculture requires ir- 
rigation but is important; 
wheat and semi-tropical 
plants are raised. 

Goats and sheep (me- 
rino) raised on dry pas- 
ture lands. 

Minerals, valuable re- 
source; include copper, 
quicksilver, iron ore. No 
coal. 

Manufacturing by hand, 
and with imported coal. 
‘lextiles, wines, olive oil, 
some steel manufacturiny 
in large cities. 


some 


Exports chiefly agricul 
tural; include wines, 
yrapes, olives, olive oil, 
vork oak; also iron ore. 

Imports: textiles and 
other manufactured ar 
ticles, meat and coal. 


(Roman characters refer to topics in Out- 


line. ) 


I. The countries of each peninsula should 
be named. A short discussion of the racial 





for their early exploits? What oc- 
cupations do the coast-dwellers en 

gage in today? 
II. Examine the coast of both peninsulas 
and compare. The point of greatest interest 
of course is the ‘‘fjords’’ of Norway. These 


indentations increase the length of the Nor- 
wegian coast line from seventeen hundred 
miles, measured from headland to headland, 
They often pen- 


to twelve thousand miles! 
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Traveling by Donkey thrcugh the Pyrenees (Fig. 3 
etrate over eighty miles into the country, 
and many are exceedingly deep, even at a 
great distance from the open sea, while the 
fringing islands at the mouth keep back the 
heavy surf. A large part of Sweden is ma 
rine coastal plain, hence the absence of 
fjords. In both peninsulas mountains lie 
very near the coast, but two great phenomena 

















account for the peculiarity of the Norwegian 
coast, namely, glaciation of a very elevated 
region, followed by the sinking of the land. 
The great glaciers of the Ice Age did the 
carving and chiseling of the valleys, and 
these, in turn, dropped far below sea. level. 
There has been no carving out process in the 
southern peninsula. The shore slopes rather 
gradually into the water, consequently deep 
shelters are usually found only at the mouths 
of rivers. Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the 








Be Me “ 
Women Planting Beets in Sweden (Fig. 4) 


contrast. Note the large vessels in the har- 


bor at Bergen, and the stillness of the water, 
which suggests the proverbial mill-pond. 


Farms and 





HIS dramatization was worked 





A out by pupils doing their first 
I” \ year’s work in geography. 
\ f rd They had already drawn the 
ss Ni earth, with zones and circles, 
but some of the class could not 

yet fully distinguish between 

**zone’’ and ‘‘cirele.’’ The el- 

WN ement of play was utilized to fix 
the concepts already formed, 
and to create the right concepts 











where they failed to exist. 

The play was begun on March 
20th. The teacher had asked the class to find 
when spring began and had drawn a circle 
showing the ‘‘line’’ crossed by the sun, also 
the tropics, several slanting rays, and the ver- 
tical ray. Several pupils had measured the 
various rays drawn and found the ‘‘shortest 
ray.”’ 

The teacher allowed the children to compose 
their own dialogue, merely giving an occa’ 
sional suggestion. The children who seemed 
to understand the subject best were allowed 
to ‘‘take care of the earth through the first 
year.’’ When they had taken a vacation each 
chose another member of the class to take his 
place for the next year. 

In the dramatization as worked out by the 
first group, we used a boy for the owner of the 
Torrid Zone, and for all the circles, and girls 
for the other four zones. In the second and 





third rendering no attention was paid to this 
arrangement in choosing dramatis personae, 
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No islands are on the Portu- 
guese coast to protect the 
mainland from the pounding 
surf, 

III. While we are in a 
fjord let us look at the steep 
mountain wall. Wherever 
the slope is not too steep, we 
shall find great forests, and 
if we travel inland, we shall 
still see forests of tall 
straight spruce, of pine or 
hemlock, except in the ex- 
treme north. Where the for- 
ests have been cleared or 
where the slope is too great 
for trees, grass is every- 
where to be found. But what 
does Figure 3, a picture of the Pyrenees, 
show? Trees scattered, and apparently 
nothing much for that poor donkey to feed 
upon. Wemay draw our conclusions very 
rapidly and statistics will prove them to be 
right. Scandinavia evidently has plenty of 
rainfall whereas the Iberian peninsula has 
not. 

IV. Scandinavia lies in the westerly wind 
belt throughout the year, hence the abund- 
ance of rain in the west, which, decreasing 
in quantity toward the east, is still sufficient 
for the needs of forests and farms. (Figure 
4.) Irrigation is practically unknown here. 
What is the case in Spain and Portugal? 








Glacier at Spitzbergen (Fig. 5) 





Paes 


Miles and miles of arid country are found. 
Only the northwestern part has a steady and 
adequate supply of rain. We find that this 
peninsula lies in the path of the westerlies 
only in winter, and is crossed in summer by 
the rainless belt of the ‘horse latitudes. ’’ 
Find the respective latitudes of the two 
peninsulas. What climate would vou expect 
as a result? What effect have the westerlies 
upon both? What warm current flows to- 
ward northern Europe? What part of the 
Seandinavian peninsula is benefited? The 
fjordsof Norway are open practically through- 
out the entire year. Hammerfest has an ay- 


(Continued on page 89) 


Fences and the Shortest Ray | 


BY FRANCES RAMSEY 


Our schoolroom faces north. The court 
house, visible from our window, we call our 
North Star. A yardstick, representing the 
equator, was placed on the floor, east and 
west. 

Andrew (coming to the front and standing 
on the ‘‘equator,’’ face towards audience) — 
I own this whole world. It is rather lonely 
here. I will take this part for my farm. 
(Stretches arms north and south, over zone. ) 
It shall be called the Torrid Zone, and if 
anyone wishes to buy, I will sell the rest. 

Florence (approaching from the north) — 
Good morning, Mr. Earth. Have you any 
land to sell? 

Andrew—Yes, I have four farms for sale. 

Florence—I wish to buy one. 

Andrew (pointing to the space north of 
himself)—You may have this farm, and you 
shall eall it North Temperate Zone. 

(Florence stands for a moment with arms 
outstretched over her farm. ) 

Madeline (approaching from the south) — 
Good morning, Mr. Earth. Have you any 
land to sell? 

Andrew—Yes, I have three good farms. 
Do you wish to buy? 

Madeline—Yes, I wish to buy one. 

Andrew—I will sell you this one. 
shall call it South Temperate Zone. 

(Madeline takes place with arms extended. ) 

Florence (looking around) — What fine 
berries! I think they are on my farm. I 
will gather them. 


You 


(She appears to be picking berries about 
the equator, behind Andrew. ) 

Andrew (to the audience)—She is picking 
my berries but she doesn’t know it. 

Madeline—What good feed this is! 
send my chickens over. Shoo! shoo! 

Andrew—She is feeding her chickens on 
my farm but she doesn’t know it. I think 
I must have two line fences. 

(James approaches from the north. ) 

Andrew—You are my line fence between 
Torrid Zone and North Temperate Zone. 
You shall be called Tropic of Cancer. 

(James stands between Florence and An- 
drew, facing Andrew and with arms extended 
east and west. 

Alfred approaches from the south.) 

Andrew (to Alfred)—You are my line 
fence between Torrid Zone and South Tem- 
perate Zone. You shal! be called Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

(Alfred stands between Madeline and An- 
drew, and parallel to James, but facing 
Andrew. ) 

Kathryn (approaching from the north)— 
How do you do, Mr. Earth? Have you any 
more land to sell? 

Andrew—Yes, I have two small farms and 
you shall have one of them. Take the one 
north of the Arctic Circle. You shall call 
your farm North Frigid Zone. 

(Kathryn takes position. ) 

Helen (approaching from the south)-—How 


(Continued on page 89) 
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The Problem Method in Teaching History 


BY W. E. 


HE public schools, 
because they are 
supported and 

maintained at public 
expense and come into 
direct contact with 
twenty millions of boys 
and girls, are naturally 
subject to the criticism 
of men and women of 
all walks of life. The 
most optimistic educator 
must blush with shame 
and at the same time 
admit that the individuals representing the 
finished product of the grammar school have 
not been taught to think and act for them- 
selves; that they cannot utilize their know]- 
edge in analyzing and interpreting present 
social phenomena; and that they have not 
been taught to respect and obey the laws of 
society and the State. 
THE PURPOSE OF THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 

If it is the business of the grammar school, 
as | believe it is, to furnish the boys and girls 
with that education which will prepare them 
for life: first, to benefit them and adapt 
them to their proper station in life, second, to 
serve the State and society honorably and 
faithfully, the school will have to do two 
things: first, make the course of study more 
vital and closer to life itself; second, use 
methods that will develop better thinkers. A 
distinguished college president upon his in- 
auguration not long ago said that the master 
word of the eighteenth century was ‘‘liberty,’’ 
of the nineteenth century ‘‘knowledge’’ and 
of the twentieth would be a blending of these 
two into a nobler and richer ideal—citizenship 
or service—in which individual liberty and the 
acquisition of knowledge would be unselfishly 
subordinated to the welfare of the people asa 
whole. Ours is the problem of adapting the 
. individual toasocialenvironment. The ques- 
tion at once arises, ‘‘What are the elements 
that compose this social environment which 

the school must teach?”’ 

The school never will be able to withstand 
the ‘‘slings and arrows’’ of an unsympathetic 
world until it succeeds in teaching the individ- 
ual pupils to think rightly about the supreme 
issues of their social environment. It has 
been truly said, ‘‘As a man thinketh, so is 
he.’”? If the study of books, the pursuit of 
learning, and the lessons of experience are of 
any value, it is to search for that most pre- 
cious, yet most difficult thing to discover, — 
truth. Itis the businessof the school to teach 
its individuals how to search for truth, and 
to help them after they find it to adapt them- 
selves to its teachings. The future destiny of 
this republic is placed in the hands of the 
teachers of the public schools.: It is their 
privilege as well as their duty to organize and 
systematize the vital facts of life to help the 
individuals form correct concepts and adapt 
these to their surroundings. 
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To accomplish this desired end it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to add additional subjects 
to our already crowded course of study. Iam 
in perfect sympathy with the school that in- 
troduces manual training for the boys and 
sewing for the girls, and gives “home credits’’ 
to both for the education of the hand, pro- 
vided these are not introduced as a panacea 
for all the ills which the school is heir to. 
When I consider the serious fact that about 
ninty per cent of the children who entered the 
public schools for the first time this year will 
never go beyond the eighth grade, and that 
the greater portion of this percentage will be 
forced to earn their bread and butter by the 
sweat of their brow, Iam compelled to con- 
clude that the normal individual of fourteen or 
fifteen years had better concentrate his efforts 
on the subjects that will educate his mind and 
heart, for he has all the remainder of his life 
to devote to the education of his hands; but, 
if the above subjects are to be introduced, let 
their purpose be in helping the individual to 
find his proper station in life. 


RELATIVE SUBJECT VALUES IN THE 
CURRICULUM : 

What shall we say of the relative impor- 
tunce of the subjects in every course of study? 
Surely, reading, which is a process of getting 
impressions, and writing, which is a process 
of giving expression, are mastered well 
cnough in their mechanical features by the 
end of the sixth grade. In the grammar 
school, these subjects should be used as means 
of getting impressions and giving expression 
and not as an end in themselves. These then 
cannot be vital as such. The average man 
gets along very nicely with the subject matter 
contained in the first six years of the general 
course in arithmetic. If he discovers that 
more is required of him, he soon finds it out 
and acquires more. Neither is technical 
grammar a subject that is vital to the exis- 
tence of an individual or to the problems of 
life. These have educational values and are 
not to be depreciated, but it is only wisdom to 
give them their right share in the course of 
study. History, with its two allies, civics 
and geography, will come considerably closer 
to helping the individual analyze and inter- 
pret the social phenomena about him than any 
of the subjects enumerated. ‘These are most 
vital, for they contain the truths about which 
each man thinks his opinion is the solution. 
Yet the safety and efficiency of our existence 
depend upon our opinions being truthfully 
and historically established. No wonder Ba- 
con, in his essay on ‘‘Studies,’’ says, ‘‘His- 
tories make men wise.”’ 

Bacon’s generalization, however, depends 
upon two considerations; the teacher and the 
method of study and presentation. If Ishould 
observe a teacher at the time she begins the 
study of history, and discover that she ob- 
tained the average length of the daily assign- 
ments by dividing the number of pages in the 
text by the number of days she is expected to 
teach the subject and then used the result in 
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making assignments without regard to unity 
of thought, time, or place, often ending an 
assignment in the middle of a paragraph, | 
should reply that her efforts will develop ver: 

little wisdom. If I should, moreover, see her 
clinging to the text like an ivy to its tree, 
asking questions of fact after fact, burdening 
the memory of the children, not even enliven- 
ing the subject enough to quicken their imag- 
ination, despising the subject because she 
does not know it, and causing children to hate 
it because she cannot teach it, | should not 
hesitate to pronounce her efforts a failure, | 
have observed that one need not spend fifty) 
dollars in car-fare to see history taught in 
just this fashion. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE EFFICIENT 
TEACHER 

The efficient teacher of history, however, 
has a constructive imagination and a devel- 
oped historical sense, that is, she possesses 
the power to put herself in the place of the 
people about whom she is studying. She can 
see the points of justice on both sides of an 
issue and cause the children to draw the right 
conclusion. She conceives history as a unit, 
ever changing, constantly developing and de- 
caying, and above all she seeks to find an in- 
telligible cause back of all events. She un- 
derstands the motives and ideas of the radical 
and the conservative; ‘the socialist and the 
individualist; the reformer and the reaction- 
ist; the philanthropist and the misanthropist; 
the egoist and the altruist; the educated and 
the illiterate; the employer and the employee. 
She knows present political, economic, and 
social problems; sees how they developed; 
and tries to systematize this complexity of 
things into conclusions that will serve a: 
springs of action for her conduct. She views 
history as a progressive development of man, 
and presents it to the school as such. Hence 
she must tell a story interestingly, describe 
events picturesquely, explain questions clear- 
ly, and present arguments forcefully. She 
must be a student of adolescent psychology 
and have a sympathetic insight into the in- 
terests, capacities and knowledge of her pu- 
pils. She has an insight into individual and 
race passions, motives and ideas. She be- 
lieves with Pope that, ‘‘The proper study of 
mankind is man.’’ 

How then shall she proceed to teach the 
subject of United States history? She will 
first of all ask herself a few personal ques- 
tions. First, How much of myself shall | put 
into the presentation of this subject? The 
answer is, As little as possible. She should 
be the leader, the judge and arbiter of dis- 
putes and discussions. Second, Shall I- teach 
every event recorded in the basic text as 
being of equal importance, or shall I rather 
apply to the study of a text the test that Bacon 
applied to the study of books? “Some books,”’ 
he says, ‘‘are to be tasted, others swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.’’ 
Frank M. McMurry in his ‘‘ Elementary School 
Standards’’ answers this by saying, ‘ ‘Look 
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directly to the life about us to find what sub- 
ject matter the school should offer, and how 
this should be treated.’’ The Committee of 
Light of the American Historical Association 
suggest in their report that the political, 
economic and social phases of history should 
receive the mostattention. In addition, they 
suggest that all the institutions, habits, laws, 
etc., that are a part of our modern world 
should be traced back to their origin. It is 
absolutely necessary for an individual who 
wishes to understand our history up to the 
Monroe Doctrine to understand the European 
history that affected us. The emphasis the 
teacher will place upon events will depend 
entirely upon what she conceives to be the 
purpose of her course. This will vary in 
some degree from year to year. The teacher 
will be guided aright if she sets her aim at 
searching for truth through the medium of 
all the powers of the mind with a view of 
interpreting and analyzing past events to 
utilize in understanding present problems 
that are vital and close to life. The teacher 
displays her power as a student of history by 
what she decides her pupils should ‘‘taste’’ 
as well as by what she decides they should 
“chew and digest.”’ 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


It is now generally conceded that the pages 
of history describing the glories and triumphs 
of war are food to be ‘‘tasted’’ and not to be 
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“‘chewed and digested.’? The question at 
once arises, How shall the teacher separate 
the lives of the men whom the world has 
seen fit to crown with the title Great, from 
the battle-fields and the conquests of war? 
What shall we say about Washington, Grant 
and Lee? The answer is, Stop studying their 
deeds of valor as warriors and study their 
mighty genius for organization and execution. 
They were actors in the drama of life. The 
difference is that they played a part different 
from that of the leaders of our industrial age 
of organization and concentration. In this 
day of Arbitration Boards, Hague Tribunals, 
Nobel Peace Prizes, Peace Conferences, Paci- 
fism, Militarism, Forty-two Centimeter guns, 
the Red Cross, Relief Funds, aseptic surgery, 
long trenches, big armies, heavy casualties, 
submarines, neutral rights, ‘ ‘military prepar- 
edness,’’ conspiracies and what-not, the 
teacher of history has the opportunity of a 
century to compare modern methods and 
tendencies with past methods and tenden- 
cies, together with the different results they 
produce. 

Just now the teacher of history is justified 
in teaching the cost of war to determine 
whether or not it is worth the price in money, 
lives and misery. If she is in tune with the 
spirit of democracy, she will raise the ques- 
tions: What wars might have been settled by 
arbitration? What wars were just? Why 
did nations misunderstand one another more 
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in past centuries than at the present time? 
It is to be noted that our conclusions will be 
affected by our point of view. We may place 
ourselves in the position of the combatants of 
the time and judge their case by their means 
of avoiding wars and facilitating peace. In 
that case, we are studying history for cul- 
ture and for moral and educational values, 
facilitated by rapid transportation and light- 
ning communication. This method has all 
the advantages of the other with the addi- 
tional advantage that the practice gained in 
thinking out these problems will charge the 
children with iniative and enthusiasm in their 
study of history, and help them understand 
the present age in its historical relation to 
the past ages. 


THE PROBLEM METHOD DEFINED 


The reader by this time will no doubt have 
discovered my method of study and presenta- 
tion. We might call it the problem method 
inductively applied. It differs from the topi- 
cal method as generally used, in that the latter 
uses the paragraph as a unit while the prob- 
lem method uses a general theme. The prob- 
lems may be stated as specific questions, or 
in the form of a debate. It does not depre- 
ciate the understanding of the facts of his- 
tory. It presupposes that the pupils under- 
stand the facts, and the problem consists in 
interpreting, analyzing, unifying, organiz- 
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Outline Study of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 


**Evangeline, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


BY LULA E. 1. WHITE 


A Tale of Acadie,’’ by Henry W. Longfellow, is re- 


quired by many State Courses of Study, and it is used extensively as supplementary reading 


and in literature study by teachers of grades and of rural schools, 
line study of the famous poem with the belief that it will be very helpful to many teachers, 


We therefore offer this out- 
The 


complete poem is found in No. 14 of the Instructor Literature Series (Price 5 cents) and No. 1 of 


the Excelsior Literature Series (Price 10 cents). 


The latter contains a biographical sketch of 


the author, historical introduction, oral and written exercises and explanatory notes, 


I. AUTHOR OF “EVANGELINBE’’ 

Learn the principal facts of his life. 

(a) Nationality. 

(b) Time and place of birth. 

(c) Where did he receive his education? 

(d) His occupation. 

(e) Travels abroad. 

(f) Marriage. 

(g) Most noted long poems. 

(h) Most noted short poems. 

(i) His last years. 

(j) Death. 

(k) What is he often called? 

(1) How many of his poems have you 
read? 

(m) Which is your favorite? 

Let the pupils search for ancedotes of Long- 
fellow and read or tell them in class, followed 
by a discussion of the poet, each pupil telling 
about the event in the poet’s life that pleases 
him most.) 


II. THE POEM 
“Evangeline” is a legendary poem. The 
legend is connected with the early history of 
America. 





1. Setting. 

Northeast of the United States is a large 
peninsula called Nova Scotia. If we were to 
go there now we would find cities and large 
towns. In some of them we might see men 
building ships, and in going across the coun- 
try we would see mines and many other in- 
dustries carried on by the people there. 

We learn that this province is owned by 
Great Britain. Could we have made our visit 
two hundred years ago, things would have 
looked very different tous. The people would 
have spoken a strange language. _ Instead of 
busy cities, we would have seen cozy little vil- 
lages where the people did farming and lived 
together peacefully and happily. We would 
be told that the people were French, and that 
France owned the country. Naturally, we 
wonder how the change was made. 

We remember that the people from different 
countries in Europe came over to settle Amer- 
ica after it was discovered by Columbus. 
After a time, as their settlements grew, the 
people became jealous of one another, and so 
when the mother countries in Europe quar- 


reled they took up the quarrel in America. 

The people who lived in Nova Scotia (or, 
as it was then called, Acadia) were a simple- 
minded people and did not care to quarrel. 
The English knew that whoever owned Aca- 
dia could control the Newfoundland fisheries, 
which were very profitable. After one of the 
wars between the French and English (called 
*‘Queen Anne’s War’’) the Peace of Utrecht 
was made in 1713, by which France gave 
Acadia to the English. 

It is probable that after this the Acadians 
would have made loyal English subjects, but 
some of the French went there secretly and 
persuaded them not to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the new king. They listened to this 
advice, and naturally-it made the English un- 
easy. So, in 1755, when the French and In- 
dian War was scarcely begun, thinking the 
French might choose Acadia as a convenient 
place for an invasion, or that the Acadians 
themselves would rise in revolt, the king of 
England sent his officers with a proclamation 
to the effect that the Acadians and their fami- 
lies were to be moved to the English Colonies, 
and their villages destroyed. More than six 
thousand persons were deported. We know 
that the English had no desire to separate 
families, but when the time came to embark 
there was great confusion. The difference in 
language made it an impossibility for the em- 
barcation to be free from mistakes. Conse- 
quently, we can see that an incident such as 
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related in ‘‘Evangeline’”’ is not at all im- 
probable. 

2. How Longfellow came to write “‘Lvanye- 
line”? 

We are told that Mr. Longfellow heard the 
story from a friend of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the author. This friend was trying to per- 
suade Mr. Hawthorne to use itinastory. Not 
caring to do this, Mr. Hawthorne gladly al- 
lowed Mr. Longfellow to use it in a poem. 
When “‘ Evangeline’ appeared Mr. Hawthorne 
was one of the first to send congratulations 
and words of admiration to the poet. ‘‘ Hvange- 
line’’ was published in 1847, 

OUTLINE ANALYSIS 
PART THE FIRST 

The Prelude: In this the poet gives the 
reader a glimpse of a primeval forest, pictures 
the ruin of the beautiful village of Grand Pre, 
and gives the keynote of the poem: ‘‘The 
beauty and strength of a woman’s devotion.’’ 

I 


a. Description of Grand Pre. 
b. Evangeline’s home. 
. Picture of Evangeline. 
d. Description of Gabriel. 
II 

a. The preparation for winter. 

b. The visit of Gabriel and Basil to Evange- 
line’s home. 

c. The discussion between the farmer and 
the blacksmith as to whether the English fleet 
in the harbor brings good or evil. 

Ill 

a. Entrance of the notary. 

b. The notary’s tale of justice. 

. The drawing up of the marriage contract. 
lV 

The betrothal feast. 

Summons to the church. 

Reading of the proclamation. 

The resistance. 

Father Felician calms the tumult. 

. Sorrow of the women. 

. The tempest. 


Cc 


CG 


le 


Ho ao 


09 


V 
a. The embarking. 
b. Burning of the village. 
. Death of the farmer. 
. His burial. 
PART THE SECOND r 
I 
a. Separation of families. 
b. The beginning of Evangeline’s search 
for Gabriel. 
ce. Rumors of his whereabouts. 
d. Friendship between Evangeline 
Father Felician. 


ao 


and 


II 
a. The journey of the exiled Acadians to 
the South. 
b. Anchoring at night. 
c. Gabriel passes near during the night. 
d. Latter part of their journey. 
Ill 
a. Picture of Basil’s prosperous home. 
b. The meeting of Father Felician and 
Evangeline with Basil. 
ce. News that Gabriel has left. 
d. The reunion of friends at Basil’s home. 
e. Evangeline’s musing. 


f. Evangeline and Basil start to find 
Gabriel. 
IV 
a. The journey. 
b. Visit at an Indian camp. 
c. Unsuccessful in their search. 
d. Visit at the Mission. 
e. Evangeline remains there. 
f. Failure of Gabriel to appear. 
Vv 
a. Evangeline joins the Quakers 
b. Her beautiful life as a Sister of Mercy. 
. The pestilence. 
d. Evangeline’s visit to the almshouse one 
Sunday morning. 
e. Discovery of Gabriel on his deathbed. 


ie) 


Postlude: In this the reader catches another 


glimpse of the deserted Acadian land. 
THE STUDY OF THE POEM 
Teach the meaning of the following terms: 
a. ‘‘Word nature pictures.”’ 
b. Tableaux. 
c. Similes. 
d. Metaphors. 





Evangeline 


ée. Biblical Allusions. 

f. Mythological Allusions. 

g. Historical Allusions. 

The beauty of the different figures of 
speech should be discussed. In this way 
pupils will be taught to see the beauty of 
classic literature. Too often a book is inter- 
esting only when it is a good story. 

a. ‘‘Word nature pictures’”’ (descriptions of 
nature or still life). 

When a poet or author is able to describe a 
scene in nature so accurately and vividly that 
the reader can easily imagine it before his 
eyes, we call it a ‘‘word nature picture.”’ 

Luample: 

‘Thus ere another noon they 
shades; and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undula- 
tions 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, 
the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boat- 
men. 


emerged from the 


Part the Second ; Lines 806-810. 
b. Tableaux (deseriptions of animate 
nature). 
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A tableau is like a ‘‘word nature picture 
excepting that it describes persons or animat: 
objects rather than nature. 

Lrample: 

in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of 
corner, 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention tl 
old men 


Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvi 


— 


aughed when a man was crowned, or a breach w 
made in the king-row. 


Part the Kirst Fs Lines JJ 


c. Simile. 

A simile tells the resemblance in one par- 
ticular point of two things otherwise very 
different. In expressing a simile either the 
word ‘‘like’’ or ‘‘as’’ is usually employed. 

Example: 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling 


of sadness 


assed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of elouds in 
the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a 


moment. 
Part the First is Lines 376 
The poem is rich in beautiful similes and 
pupils will enjoy looking for them. 


d. Metaphor. 

A metaphor is like a simile in that it tells 
the resemblance in one point of two things 
otherwise unlike, but instead of expressing a 
resemblance, it declares the one thing to be 
the other. The word ‘‘like’’ or 
used. 


‘*as’’ is never 


Example: 

The poet in describing Evangeline’s father 
compared him to an oak. It is a metaphor 
because the puct says, 

‘*Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with 
snow-flakes, ”’ 
art the First; Line Ge. 
instead of saying, 


‘*Hearty and hale was he, /ike an oak that is covered 


with snow-flakes, ’”’ 
in which case it would have been a simile. 
Another Ieeample: 


Silently, ! 


one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the for-gel-me-nots of the 

angels”? 

Part the lirst: 


Lane Boy 


e. Biblical Allusions. 
A biblical allusion is a reference or com- 
parison to something in the Bible. 
Ieramples: 
and crowed the cock, with the self-same 
Voice that in had startled 
Peter. 


aves of old the penitent 


Matt. Oe OU 


Part the First; Lines 95-86, 


wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with 
the angel. 
Ge dle 


Purt the First: Lines 152-153 


And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely 
the moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow 
her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s 
with Hagar! 


tent young Ishmael wandered 


Gen, 21: 14. 
Part the First; Lines 379-381 


Lo, where the crucified Christ from His cross is 
ing upon you! 


az 


Matthew 2; 
Part the First; Line 4 


(Continued on page 78 
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directly to the life about us to find what sub- 
ject matter the school should offer, and how 
this should be treated.’’ The Committee of 
Light of the American Historical Association 
suggest in their report that the political, 
economic and social phases of history should 
receive the mostattention. In addition, they 
suggest that all the institutions, habits, laws, 
ete., that are a part of our modern world 
should be traced back to their origin. It is 
absolutely necessary for an individual who 
wishes to understand our history up to the 
Monroe Doctrine to understand the European 
history that affected us. The emphasis the 
teacher will place upon events will depend 
entirely upon what she conceives to be the 
purpose of her course. This will vary in 
some degree from year to year. The teacher 
will be guided aright if she sets her aim at 
searching for truth through the medium of 
all the powers of the mind with a view of 
interpreting and analyzing past events to 
utilize in understanding present problems 
that are vital and close to life. The teacher 
displays her power as a student of history by 
what she decides her pupils should ‘‘taste’’ 
as well as by what she decides they should 
“chew and digest.’’ 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


It is now generally conceded that the pages 
of history describing the glories and triumphs 
of war are food to be ‘‘tasted’’ and not to be 


“‘chewed and digested.’’ The question at 
once arises, How shall the teacher separate 
the lives of the men whom the world has 
seen fit to crown with the title Great, from 
the battle-fields and the conquests of war? 
What shall we say about Washington, Grant 
and Lee? The answer is, Stop studying their 
deeds of valor as warriors and study their 
mighty genius for organization and execution. 
They were actors in the drama of life. The 
difference is that they played a part different 
from that of the leaders of our industrial age 
of organization and concentration. In this 
day of Arbitration Boards, Hague Tribunals, 
Nobel Peace Prizes, Peace Conferences, Paci- 
fism, Militarism, Forty-two Centimeter guns, 
the Red Cross, Relief Funds, aseptic surgery, 
long trenches, big armies, heavy casualties, 
submarines, neutral rights, ‘ ‘military prepar- 
edness,’’ conspiracies and what-not, the 
teacher of history has the opportunity of a 
century to compare modern methods and 
tendencies with past methods and tenden- 
cies, together with the different results they 
produce. 

Just now the teacher of history is justified 
in teaching the cost of war to determine 
whether or not it is worth the price in money, 
lives and misery. If she is in tune with the 
spirit of democracy, she will raise the ques- 
tions: What wars might have been settled by 
arbitration? What wars were just? Why 
did nations misunderstand one another more 
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in past centuries than at the present time? 
It is to be noted that our conclusions will be 
affected by our point of view. We may place 
ourselves in the position of the combatants of 
the time and judge their case by their means 
of avoiding wars and facilitating peace. In 
that case, we are studying history for cul- 
ture and for moral and educational values, 
facilitated by rapid transportation and light- 
ning communication. This method has all 
the advantages of the other with the addi- 
tional advantage that the practice gained in 
thinking out these problems will charge the 
children with iniative and enthusiasm in their 
study of history, and help them understand 
the present age in its historical relation to 
the past ages. 


THE PROBLEM METHOD DEFINED 


The reader by this time will no doubt have 
discovered my method of study and presenta- 
tion. We might call it the problem method 
inductively applied. It differs from the topi- 
cal method as generally used, in that the latter 
uses the paragraph as a unit while the prob- 
lem method uses a general theme. The prob- 
lems may be stated as specific questions, or 
in the form of a debate. It does not depre- 
ciate the understanding of the facts of his- 
tory. It presupposes that the pupils under- 
stand the facts, and the problem consists in 
interpreting, analyzing, unifying, organiz- 
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Outline Study of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


“Evangeline, 


BY LULA E. 1. WHITE 


A Tale of Acadie,’’ by Henry W. Longfellow, is re- 


quired by many State Courses of Study, and it is used extensively as supplementary reading 


and in literature study by teachers of grades and of rural schools, 
line study of the famous poem with the belief that it will be very helpful to many teachers, 


We therefore offer this out- 
The 


complete poem is found in No. 14 of the Instructor Literature Series (Price 5 cents) and No. 1 of 


the Excelsior Literature Series (Price 10 cents). 


The latter contains a biographical sketch of 


the author, historical introduction, oral and written exercises and explanatory notes, 


I. AUTHOR OF “EVANGELINE’’ 

Learn the principal facts of his life. 

(a) Nationality. 

(b) Time and place of birth. 

(c) Where did he receive his education? 

(d) His occupation. 

(e) Travels abroad. 

(f) Marriage. 

(¢) Most noted long: poems. 

(h) Most noted short poems. 

(i) His last years. 

(j) Death. 

(k) What is he often called? 

(1) How many of his poems have you 
read? 

(m) Which is your favorite? 

Let the pupils search for ancedotes of Long- 
fellow and read or tell them in class, followed 
by a discussion of the poet, each pupil telling 
about the event in the poet’s life that pleases 
him most.) 


II. THE POEM 
“Byvangeline”’ is a legendary poem. The 
legend is connected with the early history of 
America. 





1. Setting. 

Northeast of the United States is a large 
peninsula called Nova Scotia. If we were to 
go there now we would find cities and large 
towns. In some of them we might see men 
building ships, and in going across the coun- 
try we would see mines and many other in- 
dustries carried on by the people there. 

We learn that this province is owned by 
Great Britain. Could we have made our visit 
two hundred years ago, things would have 
looked very different tous. The people would 
have spoken a strange language. _ Instead of 
busy cities, we would have seen cozy little vil- 
lages where the people did farming and lived 
together peacefully and happily. We would 
be told that the people were French, and that 
France owned the country. Naturally, we 
wonder how the change was made. 

We remember that the people from different 
countries in Europe came over to settle Amer- 
ica after it was discovered by Columbus. 
After a time, as their settlements grew, the 
people became jealous of one another, and so 
when the mother countries in Europe quar- 


reled they took up the quarrel in America. 

The people who lived in Nova Scotia (or, 
as it was then called, Acadia) were a simple- 
minded people and did not care to quarrel. 
The English knew that whoever owned Aca- 
dia could control the Newfoundland fisheries, 
which were very profitable. After one of the 
wars between the French and English (called 
*‘Queen Anne’s War’’) the Peace of Utrecht 
was made in 1713, by which France gave 
Acadia to the English. 

It is probable that after this the Acadians 
would have made loyal English subjects, but 
some of the French went there secretly and 
persuaded them not to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the new king. They listened to this 
advice, and naturally-it made the English un- 
easy. So, in 1755, when the French and In- 
dian War was scarcely begun, thinking the 
French might choose Acadia as a convenient 
place for an invasion, or that the Acadians 
themselves would rise in revolt, the king of 
England sent his officers with a proclamation 
to the effect that the Acadians and their fami- 
lies were to be moved to the English Colonies, 
and their villages destroyed. More than six 
thousand persons were deported. We know 
that the English had no desire to separate 
families, but when the time came to embark 
there was great confusion. The difference in 
language made it an impossibility for the em- 
barcation to be free from mistakes. Conse- 
quently, we can see that an incident such as 
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related in ‘‘Evangeline’”’ is not at all im- f. Evangeline and Basil start to find 
probable. Gabriel. 
2. How Longfellow came to write “‘Lvanye- IV 
line.” u. The journey. 
We are told that Mr. Longfellow heard the b. Visit at an Indian camp. 
story from a friend of Nathaniel Hawthorne, c. Unsuccessful in their search. 


the author. This friend was trying to per- d. Visit at the Mission. 

suade Mr. Hawthorne to use itinastory. Not e. Evangeline remains there. 
caring to do this, Mr. Hawthorne gladly al- ". Failure of Gabriel to appear. 
lowed Mr. Longfellow to use it in a poem. V 

When ‘‘ Evangeline’ appeared Mr. Hawthorne 


a 


. . ; a. Evangeline joins the Quakers. 
was one of the first to send congratulations alee aaron ’ “ ; 
: sent a ace b. Her beautiful life as a Sister of Mercy. 
and words of admiration to the poet. ‘‘ Evange- . ‘ 
c. The pestilence. 


line’? was published in 1847. 
OUTLINE ANALYSIS 
PART THE FIRST 

The Prelude: In this the poet gives the 
reader a glimpse of a primeval forest, pictures 
the ruin of the beautiful village of Grand Pre, 
and gives the keynote of the poem: ‘‘The 
beauty and strength of a woman’s devotion.’’ 


d. Evangeline’s visit to the almshouse one 
Sunday morning. 

e. Discovery of Gabriel on his deathbed. 

Postlude: In this the reader catches another 
glimpse of the deserted Acadian land. 

THE STUDY OF THE POEM 
Teach the meaning of the following terms: 
a. ‘‘Word nature pictures.”’ 
I b. Tableaux. 

a. Description of Grand Pre. ce. Similes. 

b. Evangeline’s home. d. Metaphors. 

c. Picture of Evangeline. 

d. Description of Gabriel. 

II 

a. The preparation for winter. 

b. The visit of Gabriel and Basil to Evange- 
line’s home. 

c. The discussion between the farmer and 
the blacksmith as to whether the English fleet 
in the harbor brings good or evil. 

Ill 
a. Entrance of the notary. 
b. The notary’s tale of justice. 
ce. The drawing up of the marriage contract. 
1V 





a. The betrothal feast. 
b. Summons to the church. 
c. Reading of the proclamation. 
d. The resistance. 
e. Father Felician calms the tumult. 
f. Sorrow of the women. 
eg. The tempest. ; 
V Evangeline 
a. The embarking. é. Biblical Allusions. 
b, Burning of the village. f. Mythological Allusions. 


ce. Death of the farmer. 

d. His burial. The beauty of the different 

PART THE SECOND speech should be discussed. In this way 

I pupils will be taught to see the beauty of 

classic literature. Too often a book is inter- 
esting only when it is a good story. 


g. Historical Allusions. 


a. Separation of families. 

b. The beginning of Evangeline’s search 
for Gabriel. 

ce. Rumors of his whereabouts. 


, 


a. ‘‘Word nature pictures’’ (descriptions of 


nature or still life). 


d. Friendship between Evangeline and When a poet or author is able to describe a 
Father Felician. scene in nature so accurately and vividly that 
II the reader can easily imagine it before his 
a. The journey of the exiled Acadians to eyes, we call it a ‘‘word nature picture.” 
the South. Yuamople : 
b. Anchoring at night. Thus ere another noon they emerged from the 


shades; and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undula- 
tions 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, 
the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boat- 
men. 


c. Gabriel passes near during the night. 
d. Latter part of their journey. 
Ill 

a. Picture of Basil’s prosperous home. 

b. The meeting of Father Felician and 
Evangeline with Basil. 

c. News that Gabriel has left. 

d. The reunion of friends at Basil’s home. 

e. Evangeline’s musing. 


Part the Second ; Lines 806-810. 
b. Tableaux (deseriptions of animate 
nature). 


figures of 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A tableau is like a ‘‘word nature pictur: 
excepting that it describes persons or animate 
objects rather than nature. 

Lrample: 

in silence the others sat and mused by the fire 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of 


corner, 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention tl 
old men 
Laughed at each lueky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach wa 
made in the king-row. 
Part the First; Lines 343-343 


c. Simile. 

A simile tells the resemblance in one par- 
ticular point of two things otherwise very 
different. In expressing a simile either the 
word ‘‘like’’ or ‘‘as’’ is usually employed. 

Kvample: 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling 


of sadness 


Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of elouds in 
the moonlight 

Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a 
moment. 


Part the First: 


Lines 46 


The poem is rich in beautiful similes and 
pupils will enjoy looking for them. 


d. Metaphor. 

A metaphor is like a simile in that it tells 
the resemblance in one point of two things 
otherwise unlike, but instead of expressing a 
resemblance, it declares the one thing to be 
the other. The word ‘‘like”’ or ‘‘as’ 
used. 


; is never 


Example: 

The poet in describing Evangeline’s father 
compared him to an oak. It is a metaphor 
because the puet says, 

**Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with 
snow-llakes, ’’ 

Tart the First; Line Ge. 
instead of saying, 
‘*Hearty and hale was he, /ike an oak that is covered 

with snow-flakes,’’’ 
in which case it would have been a simile, 


Another Ierample: 


Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, (he for-get-me-vols of the 


angels,”’ 
Parl Tite lin: gs 
e. Biblical Allusions. 
A biblical allusion is a reference or com- 
parison to something in the Lible. 


LAWS voles 


eva meple s: 


and crowed the cock, with the elf ime 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent 
Peter. 
Matt. 20; 69 
Part the First; Lines 95-4 
wild with the winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with 

the angel. 
Gen. 
Purt the First: Line 15 
And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely 


the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow 
her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham's 


with Hayar! 


tent young Ishmael wandered 


Gen. 21: 1 


Part the First; Lines 379-381 


Lo, where the crucified Christ from His cross is gaz 


ing upon you! 
Mattheu 


Part the First; Line 4 


(Continued on page 78 
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November Poster 


p< DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these out- 
lines may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. 
Let the girl wear a gray dress with a white fichu, cuffs and 
apron. Her cap is gray with a white band. The bows on 
the fichu are black. Her hair is black. The boy wears gray 
clothes with a white collar and cuffs, gray stockings and a 
black bow at the collar and knee. His hair is brown. The 


bowl in his lap is light blue. The bowl on the table has a 
4 design of orange and green. The plate that holds the apples 


CAV 





is blue. Leave the table white, and paint the dough a light 
O Su A) cream. The rolling-pin and the stool may be soft yellow- 
xp brown. Outline heavily after painting. Mount on a piece 
i \F« al, of green oatmeal paper twenty-six inches long and eleven 
Q inches wide, arranging the figures as shown in the illustra- 
Y we tion at the top of the opposite page. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collec- 
tion of these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, 
John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, The Snow Man, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Swans. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa,"Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 


it also contains a Poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 


Bo-Peep. 
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Lesson Plans for the Study of the Potato _ 


BY LEWIS 8S. MILLS, 





HE two crops which lead all other 
crop productions of the world 
are potatoes and corn, both dis- 
covered in the New World. 

As the apple is king among 
fruits, so is the potato the king 
among vegetables, for no other 
vegetable is so generally and ex- 
tensively used as the potato. It 
is the only vegetable that is 
served two and often three times 
a day the year around, 

The following dishes are often seen on the 
average home table: potato soup, boiled po- 
stuffed potatoes, 














tatoes, baked potatoes, 














One Acre of Growing Potatoes 


Schoolboy in vacation spraying with horse sprayer. 














jer ants ears . : PF 4 


The Product of the Acre Pictured Above 





lhe acre yielded 306 bushels of marketable pota- 

toes measured by weight. ‘This land is a part of 

the farm owned by Joseph A. Fagan, Farmington, 
Connecticut. 


mashed potatoes, riced potatoes, escalloped 
potatoes, Saratoga potato chips, creamed po- 
tatoes, shoestring potatoes, panned potatoes, 
hashed brown potatoes and potato salad. Po- 
tato starch, made from small and unsalable 
potatoes, may be used in making white sauce, 
boiled custard, frozen custard, lemon pudding, 


sponge cake, lady fingers, angel cake, lemon * 


pie and several other dishes.* 

Of all the ways of cooking potatoes the 
most wholesome is that of baking them. The 
next best way is to boil them before peeling. 
In both of these methods the flavor of the po- 
tato is not lost. 


*A full list_with recipes may be obtained from the Department of 
Agzviculture, Washington, D.C, Ask for Extension Form 0-7, 





A. M., 


Potatoes are stems or stem-tubers; the eyes 
are the buds and are arranged in spiral form 
on the potato. The true seeds are in the 
seed-balls at the top of the vines; these are 
not very common, 

The so-called white potato, to distinguish 
it from the yellow or sweet potato, thrives 
best in a cool or moderate climate. It was first 
found in Peru in South America, where it 
was probably cultivated about two thousand 
The Spaniards sent the potato to 
Kurope in 1542. It was introduced into Hng- 
Jand and Ireland in 1586. From there it came 
to the present bounds of the United States. 

There are at the present time about one 
thousand varieties. Among the more common 
of these are the Early and Late Rose, Bur- 
bank, New Rose, Cobbly Russett, Brazee’s 
Prolific, Early Goodrich, Early Ohio, Rural 
New Yorker, Sir Walter Raleigh, White Star, 
Russett, Lrish Cobbler and Early Michigan. 

In selecting seed potatoes, take them from 
hills that vield from five to eight potatoes of 
medium size, with no very small or very large 
ones. It is better to make a selection from 
hills than after the potatoes have been mixed 
inabarrel or bin. In selecting from a barrel 
or bin one may select a good potato, but it 
may chance to come from a hill that grew but 
one yood medium potato, and the chance for 
the best possible yield is not good. 

Potatoes do best in a loose, rich, gravelly 
or sandy loam. In the United States the 
yield is from less than thirty bushels an acre 
to four hundred fifty bushels an acre. The 
amount of the yield depends on many things, 
but most of them can be controlled by those in 
charge. 

In planting potatoes, ten bushels of seed an 
acre are needed. Cut each potato into several 
parts, being sure that each piece has at least 
two buds. Potatoes should not be planted in 
the same ground two years in succession, but 
should be rotated with some other crop, as 
alfalfa. 

The potato is one of the best cash crops of 
central and northern United States, and will 
improve in value as population increases. In 
1915 the United States planted 3,560,000 acres 
of potatoes. The crop was 345,788,000 bushels, 
or an average yield per acre of 96.9 bushels. 
The value of this crop was $206,897,000 or 


vears ago. 


Superintendent of Public Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


about sixty-two cents a bushel. The annual 
production of the world is about 5,000,000, 000 
bushels a year. As potatoes are being used 
for other purposes than food, the production 
is increasing rapidly. 

The chief enemies of the potato are bugs, 
blight, rot and scab. These are controlled to 
a large degree by dipping the seed and spray- 
ing the vines. 

The sweet potato, also, was found in South 
America. This isa root-tuber and grows best 
in the southern part of the United States and 
in warm countries. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR POTATO DAY 

As soon as Apple Day is past, teacher and 
pupils may plan for Potato Day. The tenth 
day of November is often taken, The work 
may be largely that of investivation and study 
along the following: lines: 








One-Eighth Acre Cleared by Hand 


On this plat twenty-four bushels of marketable 
potatoes were raised by a schoolboy. 


1. How many acres of potatoes are raised 
by the parents of each pupil? 

2. What is the average yield per acre? 

3. What varieties are grown in the district 
or town? 

4, Which varieties are the most common? 

5. Do early or late varieties produce the 
best results? 

6. What is the market price for potatoes? 

7. How early in the season were new po- 
tatoes on the market? 

8. How does the price of the first new po- 
tatoes compare with those sold later in the 
season? 

9. How are potatoes bought and sold, by 
the pound or by the bushel? 


(Continued on page 76) 


Chart Made by Pupils and Exhibited on Potato Day 





No. of farm No, acres 
potatoes selected | | potato Acre Scab, Rot | Secured 
1 3 At random Sandy loam Commercial Cobbly 68 bu. Bugs 65e¢ 
| | | Russett | | 
. 2 24 At random Sandy loam Commercial Cobbly 40 bu. sugs | 65¢ 
| Russett | 
3 ] Hill Sandy loam Clover | New Snow | 1015 bu. O $1.00 
| | plowed | | 
| under | | 
4 13 Small ones! Wet, hard | Barn yard | Late Rose 37 bu. | Seab 00 
soil | Rot a 
5--A Conn. | d Hill Sandy loam Clover | Rural New 24 bu. or at. O visto 
Corn Club plowed Yorker | rate of 192 | 
Boy under bu. per acre 
eae eee, (cReeee = ———| : ies See —_—_— 
6 | 1 Hill Sandy loam |Commercia!| Late Rose | 306 bu. , | io) _ $1.25 
| 1 ton to nana P| 
™“— 


Seed, how Kind of soil Fertilizer 


Variety of | Yield per Bugs,Blight, Price 
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FED HOPPER 


MARKTHA FELLER KING 
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2 60 keep 1b sweet and Wwhole- 


A 


[n cold weather. when shut 
in their coops, héns do not lay 
unless fed a variety of whole 
some food which they relish. A 
self regulating feed hopper, with 
comparbinents for grain, dry 
mash, orib and beef scrap is 
a cleartly and economical way 
Lo distribute such food 

[t can be closed at night 
when the hens go to'roosé. 
The inclined front and bin- 
partitions and top can be re- 
moved at will making 1b 
easy to scrub and sun the 
hopper as often as necessary 


some. 

The feed slot formed between 
the lower edge of bhe inclined 
front and the floor could be 
made adjustable by adding 
another notch to the /ower 
SLOP. | 
The dash lines in 


| drawing | répre- 
ee sent a 3 upright 
1} board which 
| forms a tray 
| 
| 
| 
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for bhe too cd. 
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and veeetables: then sweet apples for dessert, 
After dinner thes all helped { hele Jerry clear 
away the food and dishes. 

“This is a mice place to stay,” said the tur- 
kev that oiieht. “One feels safe tere.” said 
the voose. “Weecan help Unele Jerry if we all 
stay, said the pig. 

“PT shall not be lonely if vou stay and help me, 
little brothers, said | nele Jerry, So they all 


staved, 
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Uncle Jerry’s Little Brothers 
By Edna S. Knapp 





sOTHAT young gobbler is a beauty,” said 

Farmer Jones to Alfred, the hired man. 
“T guess he'll weigh ten or twelve pounds, 
There won’t be much left when our folks get 
through Thanksgiving Day.’’ 

‘“That’s so,’’ said Alfred. ‘‘T must catch that 
white goose to-morrow. Mrs. Jones wants to 
send it to New York.”’ 

“Tl catch the little black pig when I finish 
milking inthe morning. Neighbor Smith wants 
roast pork for his dinner,’’ remarked Farmer 
Jones as the men went into the house, 

The turkey heard this, so did the goose and 
the pig. ‘TI don’t want anyone to eat me,”’ 
said theturkey. ‘Neither do I,” said the goose, 














This page when folded forms a hooklet whieh mav he given to children,for a sight reading lesson, 
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pee convenience we have used initials in the com- 
mands for the various positions. These initials 
were explained in last month’s article, but we repeat 
the explanation of those used this month, for the 
benefit of new subscribers. 


H. O. H.—P. Means ‘‘ Hands on hips—place. ”’ 
F. A. B.—F. ‘* —**Fold arms backward—fold.’’ 
A. T. T.—R. “* — ** Arms to thrust—raise.’’ 
H. O. H.—P.:+ ‘*  ‘‘Hands on hips—place.’’ 
This set of exercises must be executed with 


the utmost vigor. 


LEG EXERCISES FOR THIRD, FOURTH, 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 1—Raise left leg to left side, 1. 
(Figure I.) Position, 2. Eight counts. 

Same with right leg. (Figure II.) Eight 
counts. 

Alternate sixteen counts. 

(In this exercise swing the leg a comfort- 
able distance to side, other foot flat on the 
floor. This is particularly good for poise, as 
the entire weight is on one leg.) 

Exercise 2—Raise left leg half-way be- 
tween front and side (be especially careful to 
observe that the toes point downward), at the 
same time thrusting the arms to sides, 1. 
(Figure lil.) Heels together and hands on 
hips, 2. Repeat four times. Eight counts. 

Same exercise with right leg. Eight counts. 

Alternate sixteen counts. 

Exercise 3—Inhale while twenty are count- 
ed; exhale while saying the vowels a, e, 7, 0, u 
twice in a conversational tone. Repeat four 
times. 

TRUNK EXERCISES FOR THIRD, FOURTH 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

H, O. H.—P. 

Isvercise 1—Bend forward to a right angle, 
1. (Figure IV.) Position, 2. Eight counts. 

[vereise 2—Bend backward only as far as 
can be done without straining. 

(In these two exercises and the two that 
follow the knees must not bend. ) 

Evercise 3—Bend body to left side, 1. 


(Figure V.) Assume erect position, 2. Re- 
peat four times. 
Evercise 4—Bend body to right, 1. (Figure 


VI.) Position, 2. Repeat four times. 
Alternate eight times. 


THE THIRD OF TEN ARTICLES 
HEAD EXERCISES FOR THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES 


(All head exercises must be executed 
slowly.) 


a. Oo. BoP. 


Exercise 1—Bend head forward, 1. Raise 
head, 2. Repeat four times. Eight counts. 

Exercise 2—Bend head backward, 1. Raise 
head, 2. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 3—Alternate Exercises 1 and 2 


eight times. 

Exercises 4—Bend head sideways left, 1. 
Raise head, 2. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 5—Bend head sideways right four 
times. 

Exercise 6.—Alternate Exercises 4 and 5 
eight times. 

Exercise 7.—Turn head to left, 1. Position, 
2. Repeat four times. 


Exercise 8.—Turn head to right, 1. Posi- 
tion, 2. Repeat four times. 
Exercise 9.—Alternate Exercises 7 and 8 


eight times. 


FOOT EXERCISES FOR THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES 


F. A. B.—F. 

Exercise 1.—Close and separate feet in two 
counts. Repeat eight times. (In this exer- 
cise the feet are in the regular gymnastic po- 
sition to start: close, 1; open, 2. Move the 
feet together, the heels remain closed. ) 

Evercise 2.—Raise left heel and lower in 
two counts. Repeatfour times. (Bend knee 
when the heel is raised, other leg remaining 
stiff. Lower heel softly. ) 

Same exercise with right heel. 
times, 

Alternate sixteen counts. 

Both eight counts. 

A. T. T.—R. 
Exercise 3. 
even with the knee), 1. 

four times. 

Same with right leg four times. 

Alternate eight times. 

Repeat this exercise in ‘‘double-quick’’ 
time, thus executing what is termed ‘‘a still 
run.’’ 


Repeat four 


Raise left leg backward (heel 
Position, 2. Repeat 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


EXERCISES FOR FIFTH AND 
SIXTH GRADES 


must be 


HEAD 


(All head exercises executed 
slowly.) 

F. A. B.—F. 

Exercise 1.—Drop head forward and back- 
ward in alternation in four counts. Repeat 
four times. 

Exercise 2.—Turn head to left and right in 
alternation in four counts. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 3.—Turn head to left, at the same 
time raising arms to sides, shoulder-high, 1. 
Turn head to front and bring hands to hips, 2. 
Repeat four times. 

Same exercise turning head to right. 

Alternate sixteen counts. 


Exercise 4.—Turn head to left, 1. From 
this position drop head downward, 2. Raise 


Turn head to front, 4. Eight counts. 
Eight 


head, 3. 
Turn head to right in same manner. 
counts. 


FOOT AND LEG EXERCISES FOR FIFTH 
AND SIXTH GRADES 

Practice Foot Exercises for Third and 
Fourth Grades before taking this set. 

H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 1.—Rise on toes, lower heels in 
two counts. Repeat eight times. 

Exercise 2.—Raise arms forward shoulder- 
high and place left foot forward (touching 
toes only to floor) in two counts. Repeat four 
times. 

Same exercise with right foot. 
times. 

Alternate eight times. 

Raise arms to sides and place 
left foot to side in two counts. 
with right 


Repeat four 


Kvercise ae 


Same exercise foot. - Eight 


counts, 
Alternate sixteen counts. 
—Alternate Exercises 2 and 3 


vereise 4. 


eight times. 


GAMES FOR THIRD AND FOURTH 
GRADES 
Day and Night : Two children are chosen to 
represent Day and Night. \The other children 
count ‘‘odd, even,’’ ete., and all numbered 


Continued on page 78) 
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Subjects for Original Written Composition 


ARRATIVE, reproduction, de- 
scription, biography, autobi- 
ography, dialogue, reverie, 
soliloquy, story-writing and 
letter-writing are interesting 
“ forms of the original written 
composition, and permit interesting and en- 
joyable variation. Children of any grade de- 
light in subjects and forms a little different 
from the ordinary; this delight gives free 
rein to the imagination, and originality and 
exceptional work result. I have made a list 
of subjects for written composition that ap- 
peal to pupils. The practice is to write some 
six or seven of these on the blackboard two 
or three days before the original composition 
is to be written, allowing each pupil to make 
his own choice of subject. The writing and 
reading of these compositions are looked for- 
ward to with pleasure. Following are some 








of the subjects: 
Locked out. 
The Lost Cent. 
If | Were Mayor. 
If | Were a Millionaire. 
How to Plant a Garden. 
A Trip with the Milkman. 
How I Learned to Swim. 
Our School Garden. 
What the Tree Heard. 
The Kind of Dog I Like. 
A Spool of Thread Entertains the Sewing 
Class. 
My Favorite Picture. 
Describe a Bird (without naming). 
Describe a Person (without naming’). 
Describe a Tree (without naming). 
My Pleasantest Day. 
What I Dreamed. 
In Our Attic. 
What Happened in School One Day. 
A Rainy Day. 
A Trip by Water. 
A Book I Enjoyed. 
My Favorite Hero. 
What the Moon Saw One Night. 


BY EMMA A. STACY 


How I Would Spend $1000, 
Locked in the Pantry. 

My First Teacher. 

A Surprise. 

A Hungry Family. 

The Lost Child. 

A Storm on the Prairie. 

The Other Fellow. 

Vacation Pleasures. 

A June Delight. 

An Unprepared Composition. 
Forgot My Ticket. 

While Mother Was Away. 
What Happened at the Picnic. 
Landing a Big Fish, 

Forgot My Piece. 

An Untimely Rip. 


When Company Came Unexpectedly. 


Served Me Right. 

Lost. 

Reduced to Twenty Cents, 
I’ll Confess It Now: 

Didn’t Know It Was Loaded. 
A Case of Mistaken Identity. 
More Seared than Hurt. 


The Naughtiest Day of My Life. 


Why I Was Tardy. 
Almost a Tragedy. 
Running for a Train. 
How I Earned My First Dollar. 
A Fire Engine. 

Tennis. 

Hockey. 

Playing Cook. 
Overboard. 

Why I Lost the Game. 
A Night in Camp. 

A House Party. 

A Saturday Expedition. 
Cireus Day. 

A Day in the Woods. 
Clamming. 

On Horseback. 

A Winter Picnic. 
Plucky. 

My Hero. 


It ‘Took Grit. 
All for a Dog. 
A Well-Earned Reward. 
Overslept. 
Stubbed His Toe. 
The Wrong Satchel. 
-Let Down by a Rope. 
Perilous Ride. 
The Kitchen Clock. 
Company to Tea. 
Through the Telephone. 
Persuading Father. 
The Family Cat. 
Reverie of a Convict. 
Reverie of the Castaway. 
Reverie of the Family Dog. 
Dialogue between Two Small Boys, One of 
Whom Has a Red Apple. 
Dialogue between Mary Ann and a Book 
Agent. 
Dialogue between Two Tramps. 
Dialogue between a Burglar and a Rich Man. 
In the Submarine. 
The City Dog and the Country Dog. 
A Mile above the Earth. 
In a Racing Automobile. 
Tabby and Rover. 
Just Before the Vessel Struck. 
The Blind Boy. 
Tempted. 
How What | Learn in Manual Training Helps 
at Home. 
Our Club. 
Comparison of the Ow! and the Hawk. 
The Teacher’s Desk. 
A Picture I Should Like to See in Our Room. 
Conversation between a Penny and a Five- 
Dollar Gold Piece. 
Conversation between a Rose and a Dan- 
delion, 
Autobiography of a Collar Button. 
Autobiography of a Penny. 
Autobiography of an Olive. 
Autobiography of an Umbrella 
My Neighbor’s Garden. 
How to Make an Apple Pie. 
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November Birthday Story—A Boy Who Loved the Stars 


= NOME of you boys and girls 
os) whose birthdays come in 
4 November have heard about 
I ‘‘Uncle John’ Brashear, 
who was born in your very 
month. Perhaps others of 
you have not so much as seen his name. 
But you will all be interested in reading 
here about this wonderful man who can tell 
you the most astonishing things'about the 
stars—such things as you have never 
dreamed of. And the reason he knows so 
much about stars is because he began when 
he was just a little boy to find out all he 
could about the millions of tiny lights that 
twinkled and sparkled in the blue sky at 
night, and seemed, whenever he lifted his 
eyes to them, to shine cheerily down from 
their far-away home with a loving message 
for the little star lover. 

Little Johnnie used to sit out on the door- 
step of his father’s house on summer even- 
ings, watching as God lit up the heavens 
by bringing the starry lanterns out one by 
one. Old Mr. Smith, Johnnie’s grand- 
father, used to help him to pick out the big 
dipper and the little dipper and the seven 
sisters and the north star, and tell him the 
names of some of the brightest lights, like 
Venus and Jupiter and Mars. So the little 
boy soon came to know a great deal about 
stars, far more than other boys of his age. 

What a red-letter day that was for eight- 
year-old Johnnie when Mr. Wampler visited 
the littie town in Pennsylvania where the 
Brashears lived! For Wampler brought with 
him that most wonderful thing called a tele- 
scope—a tube with glass ends, through which, 
when night came, he offered the townspeople 
a peep at the stars. It costa nickel to havea 
look, but Johnnie’s grandfather paid for him. 
Young John surely thought he got a big five 
cents’ worth when he stepped up to that long, 
slanting tube set up in the street, and looked 
through the peephole at the ‘‘man in the 
moon,’’ which he found to be no man at all 
but something that looked like mountains and 
valleys. He saw the rings about Saturn, too, 
and squinted at the stars. It was all so won- 
derful that he made up his mind that he must 
find out more about the stars. 

Now, if Mr. Brashear, John’s father, had 
been a rich man, and his boy could have had 
all the books and the teachers he wanted, it 
would not have been a remarkable thing for 
Johnnie to have become a famous astron- 
omer, as we call one who studies much about 
the stars. But the father had no wealth and 
the boy must earn his living, so there was 
little time for study and little money for 
books. Would you, if you had been in John’s 
place, have given up your dream of being an 
astronomer? Johnnie Brashear did not. He 
was not the giving-up kind. 





BY JOSEPHINE E. TOAL 





John Alfred Brashear 


This man invented and perfected instruments for study- 
ing the stars, making it possible for us to know where 
When Governor Brumbaugh 
of Pennsylvania was asked by offigials of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition to select the most distinguished man 
of his State he named John Alfred Brashear, a former 
mechanic, who had worked for twenty-one vears in the 


our fathers only guessed. 


rolling-mills of Pittsburgh. 


Though all the schooling the boy ever got 
was in the country and before he was six- 
teen years old, yet he kept to his determi 
nation to ‘‘find out things.’’ When he was 
sixteen he went to work to learn atrade. He 
became an engine-builder and worker in iron. 
His hours were very long and the work was 
hard, but at night he would sit on the river 
bank beside the rolling-mill and watch the 
stars. He got hold of every book he could 
that would tell him anything about astronomy. 
He talked to the mill hands at the lunch hour, 
telling them star stories and drawing star 
maps with chalk on pieces of sheet iron. He 
tried to find out how telescopes were made, 
for he could not afford to buy one and yet he 
must have a telescope if he were to get closer 
to the stars he loved. 

By and by John Brashear was old enough to 
get married. The young lady who became 
his wife was interested in the star world, too, 
and was very eager to help him make a tele- 
scope, so they undertook the task together. 
After working ten hours a day in the mill at 
Pittsburgh, the tired mechanic would come 
home to find supper ready and the little work- 
shop where the telescope was being made all 


in order, with the tools laid out ready for 


use. Then after 
would set to work grinding and polishing the 


supper the young couple 


glass for the lens of their telescope. So 
happy and interested were they in their 
work that often the clock would}chime mid- 
night, or one, or two, before they remem- 
bered to go to bed. It took them three 
years, working in this way, to finish their 
task; but at last the telescope was com- 
pleted and they set it up in their house, 
making a hole in the roof for the end that 
pointed out to their loved stars. How 
happy they were then! You may be sure 
they did not sleep much that night, when 
they could at last read the wonders of ‘aha 
skies through their own telescope. They 
gazed and gazed and gazed. But they were 
not satisfied with looking themselves, they 
wanted everybody else to enjoy the won- 
derful stars, too. That thought had been 
in their minds all the time—to give all peo- 
ple who loved the stars a chance to see 
them. So they invited their neighbors and 
friends and others to come in. And the 
people did come, as long as the Brashears 
lived in that place. 

After this John and his wife made a 
larger and better telescope, and gave still 
more people an opportunity to visit the 
star world. 

For twenty-one years John A. Brashear 
kept right on working at his trade in the 
rolling-mill as a common mechanic, but he 
kept right on studying the stars, too, and 
making more and more wonderful instru 
ments for reading the skies. More than 

that, he was writing to the papers and hav- 
ing them print what he had found out about 
the stars, so that other people could learn, 
too. That was just like Mr. Brashear, he 
wanted to share with others everything good 
that came to him and to help them see the 
beautiful things in this world. 

After a while the learned professors in the 
universities decided they must have that 
mechanic who worked down at the mill ina 
working man’s coarse clothes come up and 
teach astronomy in the schools, for he knew 
more about it than any of them. So ‘‘Uncle 
John’’ was called to become a professor and 
occupy a chair in the university. 

On last November twenty 
ple of Pittsburgh made a vreat banquet in 
honor of ‘‘Uncle John’’ Brashear’s birthday. 
Many noted men sent telegrams and message 


fourth, the peo- 


of congratulation, but in all the heap of me 
sages on the table before him, probably none 
pleased him more than one from some little 
blind boys and girls whom he had talked to 
about the stars. 


John A. Brashear is now 


man in his seventy-sixth year, but he still 


a White-haired old 


works hard, making new and more wonderfu! 


star instruments, teaching star lessons to the 
people and being a friend to everybody he 


Somewhere beneath the stars there is something that you alone were meant to do 


Never rest until you have found out what it is.— 


John A. Brashear. 
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The Manners of Our Pupils 


An Outline Suggesting Ways by Which They may be Improved 


T IS not unusual to meet 

a teacher who is ‘‘rushing 

her class.’’ She is ‘‘too 
busy’’ to undertake any sub- 
jects outside those required 
by the syllabus—said sylla- 
bus representing, as it were, 
the height and depth of men- 
tal attainment, the goal of 
every aspiration and en- 
deavor in the schoolroom, in 
precisely the same way that 
to many pupils ‘*exams’’ con- 
stitute the greatest test of 
their accumulated  knowl- 
edge, the passing of these 











Stage Fright 


examinations representing the actual summit 
of their ambitions. 

But even to this lamentably busy teacher 
are suggested herewith a few of those cour- 
tesies or life which may be 
taught to children, not as an extra lesson, but 
during one’s daily intercourse with them, 
here a little, there a little, creating those im- 
pressions which will help them to become *‘lit- 
tle ladies and gentlemen.”’ 

As | admire the teacher who inquires 
“Why?” and “Willit pay?’ before taking up 
many of the projects advocated by educators 
of the day, | may give a practical reply to 


‘*niceties’’ of 


these queries. 

“Why?” 

If courtesy and refinement were necessary 
in the parlor or at social gatherings only, we 
might say they should be taught for this ex- 
press purpose, especially to children of the 
well-to-do classes, but, since we find that the 
manner of address, the poise or carriage of 
the body, the very cut of our clothes, often 
decide our fate when we are applying fora 
position to earn our bread; since we know 
that many educated people are vainly search- 
ing for positions while the dapper “‘self- 
made’”’ person having a manner which makes 
him attractive and a grace not always pos- 
sessed by the ‘‘intellectual’’ easily gains 
success in the business world, we naturally 
conclude that good manners are an important 
adjunct to the child’s education. 

And in reasoning “why’’ good manners are 
essential, have I not in reality met 
the demands of the query, ‘‘Does it 
pay?’’ For, if it is best for the child 
to be thus trained, surely it pays. 
Everything that is good pays in the 
very satisfaction we receive from the 
knowledge that we have done well 
in this case that we have added to 
another’s assets in the great struggle 
for existence. 

There is, however, a personal rea- 
son for our teaching children correct 
manners--a matter of ‘‘prepared- 
ness.’’ We find ourselves in an em- 
barassing situation when we are 
obliged to say, with callers present, 


BY DORA A. MONDORE 


‘Johnny, do not walk in front of the lady;”’ 
or, ‘*Why, Johnny, you should have said, ‘Ex- 
cuse me,’’’ if walking past her was, unavoid- 
able. This is more humiliating to the teacher 
than to the innocently offending pupil. Upon 
entering a first and second grade room re- 
cently, the teacher, herself a cordial lady to 
meet, introduced the visitor to the body of 
pupils, they responding in unison, “We are 
glad to meet you!’’ This act may seem trivial 
but the reply in aweison indicated that the 
teacher had prepared her pupils for this bit 
of formality, and it meant that some of those 
children with scant home training were saved 
from awkwardness at this or at a future time. 
‘You ean judge by a child’s manner the kind 
of home from which he comes”’ should not be 
true if the teacher does her part toward in- 
culeating and developing traits of refinement. 

Courtesy springs from within, it is the 
outer expression of the feelings. Thus, if a 


child or a grown person feels kindly toward 











The School Visitor Encounters Many Eyes 


another, he will naturally extend those little 
attentions which as a whole constitute cour- 
tesy; but there are still other kindnesses 
which might have been rendered if those acts 
had ever been previously suggested. 

No particular age can be selected at which 
the child should be taught ‘courtesy. Of 
course, the younger a child is the more readily 
and naturally he will learn, for there is a 
time, as primary teachers are aware, when 
the child is ever watching, eager-eyed, to 
learn the ways of people; when the words 
‘*That’s not right’’ form sufficient correction 











‘Some Children Prefer to Remain Aloof 








for the child who is anxious to hear you say, 
‘‘She’s a little lady,’’ or, ‘‘He’s a little gentle- 
man;’’ and there is a time, as fifth, sixth or 
seventh grade teachers may inform you, when 
the child ‘ ‘has nothing to learn,’’ he is not im- 
pressionable. At this latter age we may find 
it expedient to overcome, to eliminate wrony 
tendencies more frequently than to inculeate 
correct manners. In this task the teacher of 
discernment finds an opportunity to influence 
the child’s whole life toward higher ideals. 

In the following list I have suggested ideas 
which, while not inculcating ‘ ‘gentility,’ 
should serve to keep the child from awkward- 
ness or from being an object of ridcule at 
some time of his life. 

I. Self-Consciousness. 

Do you remember the time when you **spoke 
a piece” with quivering voice and trembling 
knees, and afterward--when it was all over 

the thought came so forcibly, ‘If I could 
only go back and speak over again, how brave 
I would be!’ But that coveted second oppor- 
tunity never came, or it came so long after- 
ward that the ordeal seemed a new one. 
Stage fright, and the embarassing bashful- 
ness of many children (especially those who 
are much alone in their home life) may be 
overcome by urging the child gradually and 
gently, but nevertheless frequently, into com- 
pany and into conspicuous positions. 

II. The Lone Child. 

We cannot judge all children by this stand- 
ard, but the child who is unpopular may be so 
for the simple reason that he would rather 
stand aloof or even be slighted by playmates 
than to form ‘‘one of the flock.’? His own 
way is supreme and if the other children fail 
to recognize this fact he withdraws. The 
“‘original’’ child may possess this trait, which 
requires not correction but modification. 

Our fire drills and indoor school games 
show the value of wnited action. When oppor- 
tunity occurs, explain to pupils the actual loss 
of efficiency in untrained action, and repeat- 
edly bring out clearly the necessity of subju- 
gating their whims and caprices for the ben- 
efit of the mass. This will give the child a 
better spirit on the playground. 

III. Snobbery. 

The noblest, sweetest-dispositioned 
child in a school may be alone for 
the simple reason that she is not 
dressed as well as the rest, or for 
some equally unfair cause. Any child 
who can understand the meaning of 
‘All men are born free and equal’’ 
may, through history alone, by the 
biographies of great leaders who 
arose from poverty, of great inven- 
tors who were scoffed at and ridiculed 
by conceited ingnoramuses, be taught 
to scorn snobbery, learning to appre- 
ciate the true value of character 
among his associates. 

A physiology lesson concerning 
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heredity should include the fact that children 
should not judge or ‘‘twit’’ each other in 
regard to their parents’ failures or short- 
comings. 

IV. Vanity. 

The child who ‘‘shows off’ is the extreme 
opposite of the bashful child. With the first 
seven years of his life spent in hearing: con- 
stant repetitions of the ‘‘wonderful things 
Johnny has done,”’ it is not strange that the 
naturally forward child acquires a love of ad- 
miration, which impels him to act so much as 
though overcome by his own importance that 
no one really admires him. Ignore him and 
he will soon realize his proper position in the 
scheme of the schoolroom. 

V. Pride. 

There is a better pride which the child may 
be influenced to adopt as a fine substitute for 
vanity. amie pride can be fostered 
remarkably by very pleasant methods. 

In making the most of every flowér or 
branch that is given you and every picture of 
which you can obtain possession, with which 
to adorn your schoolroom, it is discovered that 





Ladies First 


children are very responsive to beauty and 
are anxious to do their part toward making 
their environment attractive. While flowers 
appear to betoken friendship, one teacher was 
inclined to think that her pupils brought bou- 
quets for the sake of seeing their frent row 
of windows so a-bloom with color and bright- 
ness as to win admiration from the passer-by. 
Such a pride is worth while. 

VI. Neatness. 

Not by any far-fetched ‘‘lesson,”’ 
but by the easily encouraged habit 
of presenting neat lesson sheets and 
of keeping desks and books tidy and 
orderly, and by drawing attention to 
his own disgust in taking up a library 
or lesson-book formerly handled by a 
careless pupil, is neatness given its 
place of importance in the child’s 
mind. 

VII. Trust. 

The younger children, who came 
‘‘not long ago from Heaven,” trust 
nearly everybody. When the older 
child distrusts a fellow-being it is 


because he has been cheated at a game of 
marbles, or, perchance a teacher has prom- 
ised a reward or threatened a punishment 
thoughtlessly and—thoughtlessly broken her 
word. A child may become cynical through 
the repetition of such experiences. 

VIUIL. Staring. 

The stranger in a small town and the visitor 
at school realize what an annoying breach of 
etiquette this sometimes proves to be. The 
child who stares at you and even comes to 
listen to your conversation should be made to 
understand that it is more dignified to act as 
though he ‘‘had seen people before;’’ and we 
may impress upon his mind the rudeness of 
listening to conversation not addressed to him 
by telling him it is ‘‘almost as bad as eaves- 
dropping.”’ 

IX. The Outery. 

This vocal horror is termed by the average 
citizen ‘‘hooting’’ ‘‘screeching”’ or ‘‘yelling.”’ 
While the child gains nothing by becoming a 
“sereech-owl,’’ his fault is not of such ill-con- 
sequence to himself as to those about him. 
It is difficult but still possible to inform the 
healthy, lusty boy that there exist such noise- 
barring affairs as ‘‘nerves,’’ ‘‘headaches,’’ 
‘*sleeping babies’’ and the like. The school- 
room is a pre-eminently fit place to teach that 
‘‘many small noises make a great noise.”’ 

X. Respect for Home and Country. 

Home may be eulogized on Father’s Day 
and Mother’s Day. The patriotic holidays 
help to inculeate the second ‘‘respect.”’ 

XI. Respect for Elders. 

It is second nature to the child to respect a 
lovable ‘‘Grandpa’’ and ‘‘Grandma.’’ The 
easy chair should always be given to an elderly 
person. In verse and story this courtesy may 
be taught. While children may be on familiar 
terms with ‘one another, it should be under- 
stood that an elder, no matter how friendly 
his relations to the child, is entitled to a cer- 
tain degree of deference. 

Among other signs of respect should be 
taught the substitution for ‘‘Yump,’’ ‘‘Naw’’ 
or ‘‘Nope’’ and ‘‘Yep.”’ ‘‘Yes, Miss—,”’ ‘No, 
Mr.—,’’ ‘‘Yes, Mrs.—,’’ ete. 

XII. Respect for Ladies. 

The present day spirit is inclined toward 
equalizing the sexes, and while women do 
not wish to be ‘‘trod upon,’’ this does not in- 
dicate that they desire to be placed upon a 
pinnacle to rece:ve the exaggerated homage 
of the days of knighthood. However, the ob- 
serving person in reading the daily paper will 
be convinced that in choosing between these 
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extremes the interests of society demand that 
our boys be trained to respect girls and women. 
The sense of protection may be fostered by 
stories of wrecks, such as that of the Titanie 
in which the words ‘‘Women and children 
first’? were literally and nobly carried into 
effect. With such examples in mind it should 
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Grown Up Manners 


not be difficult for children to understand the 
principle involved in opening a door for a 
lady, allowing her to pass through first; in 
allowing the girls’ line to precede the boys’ 
line; taking off caps to ladies, and similar 
courtesies. The last mentioned courtesy i 
learned easily by small boys as it savors of 
‘being grown up.”’ 

XIII. To the Right. 

““Kéep to the right’? when jostling occur: 
in the aisle or hallway; for who is more awk- 
ward on the sidewalk than a person unfamil- 
iar with this rule? Or, in the street itself 
disregard of the law may result in a serious 
or even a fatal accident. 

XIV. Self-control. 

This worth-while trait stoicism 
when carried to extreme-—is an admirable 
quality of the American Indian, and espe- 
cially in the history class may the pupil be im- 
pressed with its value. If when one is in 
pain, self-control is to be exercised, why not 


termed 


even more so under less trying conditions? 
Have you ever noticed that the child who has 
been slightly hurt will if petted be- 
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Inquisitiveness May Be Properly Directed 


gin to cry in nervous self-sympathy, 
but if laughed at by his playmates 
when he falls, he will jump up quick- 
ly, force a laugh and swagger off non- 
chalantly? Over-sympathy robs the 
child of his self-control. Improper 
exclamations and by-words should be 
corrected by appealing to self-control. 

XV. Honor. 

Deceit—‘‘eye service’’ the Bible 
terms it—is found in life, from the 
child who ‘‘copies’’ in order to- pre- 
sent a good lesson to the graft-re- 
ceiving politician who occupies a so 


(Continued on page gi) 
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Problems Occasioned by a Thanksgiving Banquet 


BY MARIA D. GRAHAM, Head of the Department of Mathematics, East Carolina Teachers’ Training School 


Decorations: A profusion of sweet myrtle and pine 
banked here and there in the dining room, as a back- 
ground for corn, husked and unhusked, and pumpkins 


which are heaped around. 
MENU 
Roast Turkey 
Oyster Dressing 
Cranberry Sauce 


Gravy 


Stewed Peas 
Butter 


Mashed Potatoes , 
Biscuits 
Graham Light Bread 


Fruit and Nut Salad Saltines 
Olives 
Ambrosia Cakes 
Mints 
Oranges Apples 
PROBLEMS 


1. Find cost of: 


260 poundsturkey @ _ 16c per lb. 


13 ’? butter @ 8c” ” 

2 gallons oysters @ $1.00 ” gal. 

Y% barrel cranberries @ $9.00 ”’ bbl. 

5 pecks potatoes @ 9c ” bu. 

6 quarts milk @ 10c ” qt. 

8 gallons peas @ 650c ” gal. can 
50 loaves bread a 5c * loaf 


2. Find cost of the biscuits which con- 
tain the following ingredients: 


25 pounds flour a 3c per Ib. 
oor lard ( ao” 
8 quarts milk @ 10c ” qt. 
2 lbs. baking powder @ 20c ” Ib. 
% ” galt @1%c” ” 


3. Find cost of the salad containing: 


! barrel of apples @ $3.00 per bbl. 


2 large bunches celery @ — 60¢ buneh 
25 pounds nuts @ 15e ”” Ib. 

2 dozen eggs @ 2e ” doz. 

4 quarts oil @ 2c ” at. 


4. Find cost of ambrosia made from: 

@ $1.00 per doz, 

@ $2.50 crate 
gal. can 
be ”’ lb. 


12 cocoanuts 


'’ crate oranges 
6 cans pineapple @ b60e 
8 pounds sugar @ 











A RITHMETIC may be vitalized by link- 
ing it with community life. Thus 
the pupil may be led to a realization of 
the fact that arithmetic is not confined 
within the covers of a book, but that, on 
the contrary, it is related to many other 
subjects, especially geography, agriculture 
and English, and that also it is closely 
bound up with everyday life. They should 
realize also that arithmetic, when studied 
properly, makes one a better informed 
person and therefore a better citizen. 











5. Find cost of : 

5 quarts of olives @ 25c per qt. 

1 dozen boxes sa}tines @ T5e ”’ doz. 

13 pounds sugar for mints and cranberries 

@ ~~ 6c per lb. 
$1.35 


cakes 

6. Find cost of fruit: 
1% crates oranges 

‘6 barrel apples 


@ $2.50 per crate 
@ $3.00 ” bbl. 


7. Find total cost of dinner served. 


8. Find cost per plate if 290 people were 


served. 


9. Find cost of above dinner at retail prices 


in your own community. 


10. Find difference in cost per plate at 


wholesale and at retail prices. 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS 
1. Cost of: 


turkey=-$41.60 
butter= 4.16 ' 
oysters= 2.00 
eranberries= 2.25 
potatoes 1.18 
milk= — .60 
peas 4,00) 
bread== 2.50 


Total $58.24 


2. Cost of biscuits: 


flour=$.75 


lard= .54 

milk= .80 

baking powder= .40 
salt= .01 

Total $2.50 


3. Cost of salad: 
apples=$ .60 
celery= 1.20 


nuts= 3.75 
eggs= .50 
oil= 1.60 
Total $7.05 

4. Cost of ambrosia: . 
cocoanuts=$1.00 
oranges= 1.25 
pineapples= 3.60 
sugar= .48 
Total $6.33 

5. Cost of 


olives=$1.25 
saltines= .75 
sugar= .78 
cakes= 1.35 
Total $4.13 

6. Cost of fruit: 


oranges=$3. 18 
apples= 1.50— 





Total $4.63 
7. Total cost-$82.88. 
. Cost per plate=28'+e |. 
9, Answers will differ. 
10. Answers will differ. 


x 





NOTE: Miss Graham will continue her interesting 
and stimulating problems in January. The subjects 
in preparation are ‘‘Live Arithmetic Problems from 
Current Newspapers and Magazines’’ and “Corn and 
Tomaio Club. Problems Based on an Acre of Land.”’ 
These pages of problems may be pasted on cardboard, 
cut and distributed. Or they may be copied on the 
blackboard. 
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Primary Reading Charts Made from Pretty Pictures 


. JOME-MADK reading charts 
a constructed after the follow- 
1% ing plans are very popular 
with my first gxade pupils. 
The materials needed are eas- 
ily obtained, manila cardboard 
and bright colored, attractive pictures. If 
the teacher is not so fortunate as to possess 
a rubber printing outfit, the lessons may be 
written instead of printed. ‘The pictures 
may be gleaned from magazines, advertise- 
ments, old books, ete. They should repre- 
sent familiar objects; animals, children and 
toys are favorites, and should express action 
to the child. 


smile tod 





ile 





ay. 
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BY GRACE LATSHAW KING 


In using the charts, we proceed as fol- 
lows: Before reading from the charts we 
have a short, rapid drill on the new words 
in the ‘‘book lesson.’’ We sound the words, 
pronounce them, both in concert and individ- 
ually, until they are familiar to all, then we 
“‘turn our backs’’ on the books. Each child 
selects a chart from the table and takes it 
to his seat. Here he looks it over carefully 
and reads it silently. On the first day he 
may not be able to read all the words on his 
chart. If not he is helped, as the object of 
this lesson is good expression and not word- 
recognition. 

After the charts are read silently for a 


few minutes, one is brought to the front of 
the room. We all look at it. The reader is 
told to look first at the picture, then at the 
lines, then again at the picture, then at the 
class as he tells his story. This last look at 
the picture seems to furnish the inspiration 
for a natural expression. 

My original plan was for each child to use 
a new chart a day, but | found after begin- 
ning the work that the most natural expres- 
sion came from a familiar chart. So the 
matter of selection is left entirely to the 
child, even though he may choose the same 
chart for several readings. 
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We are fluffy. 
happy kitties. 
Mew! Mew Mew! 





How old doyou 
think we are? 




















Stand still! 




















What are yot 
playing,girls? 
Cat's Cradle, isnt’ 
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Home-Made Charts to Use in Primary Classes as Supplementary Reading 


Any teacher can make these charts. i 
see that the author has used a number of the cover pages of Normal Instructor-Primary. Plans in these chart lessons. 


Pretty pictures abound and the text may be easily done with a rubber type printing outfit. Our readers will be interested to 


This is a splendid use to make of them 
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Picture Study-—“Signing the Declaration of Independence” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


OHN TRUMBULL 
J was born at Lebanon, 

Conn, (1756-1843. ) 
He was the son of the 
colonial governor of 
Connecticut, a graduate 
of Harvard, was ap- 
pointed an aide to Wash- 
ington because of his 
skilful drawings of the 
enemy’s works, and a 
colonel under Gates. In 
1780 he went to France, 
then to study under West in London, where 
he was arrested as a_ spy. During his 
examination before the authorities he said, 
“T am an American; my name is Trum- 
bull; I am a son of him whom you call the 
rebel governor of Connecticut; I have served 
in the rebel army; I have had the honor 
of being an aide-de-camp to him whom you 
call the rebel, George Washington. I am 
entirely in your power; treat me as you please, 
always remembering that as I may be treated, 
so will your friends in America be treated by 
mine.’’ He was released after eight months 
in prison on condition that he should leave 
the country. From 1789 to 1804 he painted 
portraits and miniatures of the men famous in 
the American army and in the formation of 
the new republi@ Several times he painted 
Washington. In1817 he was engaged by Con- 
gress to paint four large pictures for the ro- 
tunda of the capitol. His subjects were the 
‘Declaration of Independence,’’ the ‘‘Surren- 
der of Burgoyne,’’ the ‘‘Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,’’ and the ‘Resignation of Washington 
at Annapolis.’’ He was paid eight thousand 
dollars for each of these pictures. He sold 
the original sketches and portraits from which 
these pictures were painted to Yale College, 
and in payment received a pension of one 
thousand dollars a year as long as he lived 
(twelve years). In this collection at Yale is 
the small original picture from which the 
Washington painting of the ‘‘Declaration of 
Independence’”’ was made. 

Trumbull proposed to President Madison 
that the pictures for the capitol be six feet 
high and nine feet long. The President re- 
plied, ‘‘Consider, sir, the vast size of the 
apartment in which these works are to be 
placed—one hundred feet in diameter and the 
same in height; paintings of the size which 
you propose will be lost in such a space, they 
must be of dimensions to admit the figures to 
be the size of life.’’ 

In our picture the room in which the Dec- 
laration was signed was copied from that in 
the old State House in Philadelphia in which 
Congress held its sessions. The costumes 
correctly represent those of the period. The 
men present are those who signed the original 
Declaration of Independence, now preserved 
in the Department of State in Washington. 

The artist planned the picture at Jefferson’s 
home in Paris, where he had the advantage of 
the latter’s advice and assistance. And in 
Paris, in 1787, he began the small picture of 





Fred H. Daniels 





the Declaration of Independence and painted 
Jefferson in his place at the table in the fore- 
ground. From London Trumbull wrote, ‘‘I 
arranged carefully the composition for the 
Declaration of Independence, and prepared it 
for receiving the portraits, as I might meet 
the distinguished men who were present at 
that illustrious scene.’? John Adams was 
painted into the picture in London. Samuel 
Adams and Hancock were painted in Boston, 
and Rutledge in Charleston, S. C. Thus we 
see how, one at a time, whenever opportunity 
offered, the portraits were filled in. Wash- 
ington wrote to Lafayette in 1791, ‘‘He has 
spared no pains in obtaining from the life, 
the likeness of those characters who bore a 
conspicuous part in our revolution. ”’ 

All the faces in the picture are genuine por- 
traits, and a chart giving the names of all 
may be found in any reference guide book of 
the capitol. For us, only six-have general 
interest. Seated in the chair is the President 
of the Congress, John Hancock. Standing at 
the table are the committee of five appointed to 
draft the Declaration. Here, Trumbull, for 
added interest in pictorial grouping, departed 
from the customary procedure in such cases, 
which is to have the report made by the chair- 
man of the committee, who rises from his 
seat for the purpose and comes forward. Ev- 
idently the whole committee rises to make 
this report. The presence of the five men is 
more impressive than would be that of one 
man only. Inorder, at the table, beginning at 
our left, are John Adams, Roger Sherman, 
Robert Livingston, Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

At the time when Trumbull painted, the 
world did not possess many noted painters, 
and this picture ranks well with others of the 
same period. It shows us just what the painter 
wished to perpetuate, the portraits of these 
famous people. Its chief charm lies in the 
fact that we are delighted to find pictured in 
the very room where the Declaration was 
signed, the portraits of the men who were 
present. Their faces, figures, wigs and 
clothes interest us. It is a valuable picture, 
not because of its art, but because of its worth 
as a historical document. 

Trumbull’s standing as an artist can be as- 
certained from any history of art. Our pic- 
ture as a work of creative art must be ranked 
second class. To prove the truth of this state- 
ment, show to the boys and girls penny pic- 
tures of Raphael’s ‘‘School of Athens,’’ and 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘Night Watch.’’ In both of 
these, the artists, like Trumbull, had the def- 
inite problem of painting a group of men. 
Raphael and Rembrandt have created pictures 
full of interest because of the variety and the 
superb arrangements of the groups. Each of 
these pictures is dominated by one idea. In 
Raphael’s it is the revival, or renaissance, of 
learning; in Rembrandt’s, the town folk are 
turning out in response to the call of the guard. 

Trumbull gives us a rather dull and very 
monotonous series of portraits. Every face 
we see is a distinct likeness of the man rep- 


resented, one is as interesting as another, ex- 
cept in point of size, and while this is of im- 
portance historically, it is bad artistically. 
For in art there must always be a subordina- 
tion and elimination of detail in order to em- 
phasize the main idea or center of interest. 
The details of the room itself are painted as 
carefully as are the faces. This again but 
serves to detract from the center of interest 
and to prevent the eye from resting there. 
Historically, these details are valuable. 

A portrait painter is rarely an imaginative, 
creative artist. If he were, he would not be 
a portrait painter. The portrait painter gen- 
erally aims to present facts; the creative 
artist strives to express ideas. Notice that 
in Millet’s works the idea always dominates, 
the faces are quite unrecognizable. 

From history we read, ‘‘A committee was 
appointed to draw up a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. At two o’clock on the fourth of 
July, its report was adopted. During the day 
the streets of Philadelphia were crowded with 
people anxious to learn the decision. In the 
steeple of the old State House was a bell on 
which, by a happy coincidence, was inscribed, 
‘Proclaim liberty throyghout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof, In the morning, 
when Congress assembled, the bell ringer was 
at his post, having placed his boy below to 
announce when the Declaration was adopted, 
that his bell might be the first to peal forth 
the glad tidings. Long he waited, while the 
deliberations went on. Impatiently the old 
man shook his head and repeated, ‘They will 
never do it! They will never do it!’ Sud- 
denly he heard his boy clapping his hands and 
shouting, ‘Ring! Ring!’ Grasping the iron 
tongue, he swung it to and fro, proclaiming 
the glad news of liberty to all the land. The 
crowded streets caught up the sound. Every 
steeple re-echoed it. All that night, by 
shouts, and illuminations, and booming of can- 
non, the people declared their joy.”’ 

Thus in word form does history give us the 
spirit of this momentous occasion. The ‘pic- 
ture suggests nothing of thekind. Unless we 
were informed to the contrary, we might im- 
agine that these five men were summoned be- 
fore the town warden for non-payment of 
taxes! The spectators are but mildly inter- 
ested. The spirit of the moment is not here, 
no one idea dominates. 

We cannot paint it as well as did Trumbull, 
but we can certainly see that this is not a true 
representation of the great event, while— 
again let it be said—we know that it is a true 
series of portraits of the men who were pres- 


‘ent. And that is quite another story. A 


parallel word picture might run as follows: 
‘‘Among those present were Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who was born in ——, and did thus, and 
wore this; Benjamin Franklin who was born 
in ——, and did thus and so, and was inclined 
to corpulency,”’ ete., etc., until forty-eight 
had been recorded. Then we read on, ‘‘The 
tablecloth had a light border, the rug was of 
oriental pattern, the triglyphs below the room 


(Continued on page 79) 
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take turns in matching them with the complete rhyme. ‘Teachers 


Educative Seat Work 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words in the two lower spaces and let pupils 
may provide additional seript copies of the rhyme and the separate words. 





























»In countries cold the reindeer lives; 


Clothing and food to men it gives. 








In countries cold the — reindeer _ lives; 


Clothing and food to men _ it gives. 








In countries cold the reindeer lives; 
Clothing and food to men it gives. 
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Measuring the Child’s Capacity 


BY STUART A. COURT IS, Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit Public Schools 


Making Teaching Efficient 





than reveal the defects of 
_ present methods its value 
| might be questioned, but it 
’ has also led to constructive 
efforts to improve the efficiency of teaching. 
In this article the attempt will be made to 
outline a modification of existing methods 
which has proved very effective. While for 
concreteness the discussion will be limited 
to a single phase of one subject, namely drill 
work in the four operations of arithmetic, 
the general principles involved are applicable 
to the teaching of spelling, writing, reading 
and many other fundamental subjects. 

No one who recognizes the fact that there 
are very great differences in the native ca- 
pacities of children can visit a typical class 
in arithmetic in a city public school and not 
come away heartsick at the useless waste of 
time and energy on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. On the one hand are able chil- 
dren dawdling through what are for them 
stupid, senseless drills. On the other are 
weak, limited minds being hurried over vital 
stages of their development in such a mad 
race to keep step with their more able com- 
rades that they learn nothing thoroughly. 
Even the typical child, to whom the course 
is supposed to be adjusted, receives little 
benefit because the pressure of numbers pre- 
vents the teacher from giving him the kind 
of assistance he needs at the time the need 
arises. 

The situation as it exists at present is 
shown graphically in Figure I. The ordi- 
nary class method gives uniform treatment 
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Figure I 


to individuals who differ as widely in capac- 
ity as, say, ten and two. 

The able children are over-drilled and 
waste time developing perfectly useless de- 
grees of ability which are of relatively lit- 
tle additional value once a reasonable degree 
of skill has been attained. The time could 
be spent more profitably upon other phases 
of the educational process. The limited chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are under-drilled 
and never develop adequate control of the 
fundamentals. They need more drill, not 
less, and a very restricted curriculum. Very, 
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very few really gain from their eight years 
of schooling the benefit it is reasonable to 
expect.* It is little wonder, therefore, that 
the results of teaching are unsatisfactory to 
children, teachers, parents, and the business 
world alike. 

The general theory of the remedy for ex- 
isting conditions is shown graphically in 
Figure II. 
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There must be, first of all, a definite state-) 


ment of aim in objective terms. This, meas- 
urement readily supplies. Then there must 
be measurement of children at the very com- 
mencement of their work to determine their 
capacities and the degree of past develop- 
ment. This enables the teacher to adjust the 
character and amount of drill to the meas- 
ured needs of the individual. There must 
also be provision for each child to work hard 
when he is working and to progress as fast 
as he is able. Finally, when the goal has 

*Country wide tabulations of results from standard tests prove 


that out of every hundred eighth grade children five on/y can add 
for eight minutes at average speed and with perfect accuracy, 


been reached, there must be the opportunity 
to escape from the drill class, that the child’s 
time may be expended in more profitable oc- 
cupations. In other words, as shown in the 
figure, we must vary the amount of drill to 
be given to correspond to the varying abili- 
ties of the children before we can hope to 
secure a satisfactory result. 

There are many teachers and parents who 
would be glad to accept such a program as 
educational theory, but who shake their heads 
and say ‘‘impossible’’ when face to face 
with a room of fifty discontented, rebellious 
children. But just because it is true that 
American schools must handle children in 
large groups, does it necessarily follow that 
individual adjustment of work is impossible ? 
The answer is NO! It is the function of 
science to enable man to accomplish the seem- 
ing miraculous: wireless telephony would 
certainly seem miraculous to a savage Indian, 


- yet it has been made possible by the discov- 


ery of the natural laws which underlie the 
action of electricity and sound. So in edu- 
cation, the schools of the future are to see a 
very great development of individual care 
and assistance without in the least destroy- 
ing the large group formation. And in edu- 
cation, as in other fields of human activity, 
this will be made possible by a knowledge 
of the fundamental laws of learning which 
measurement is bringing to light. 

For the four operations of arithmetic the 
solution of these problems was comparatively 
simple. The first step was to determine def- 
initely the degrees of ability to be set up as 
goals. This was done in two ways: (1) by 
measuring many thousands of children in 
different cities in all parts of the country to 
determine the natural rate at which children 
of different ages work: and (2) by measur- 
ing adults in various occupations to deter- 
mine what degrees of ability are adequate 
for the ordinary demands of modern life. 

The next step was to provide for individ- 
ual progress without destroying the group 
formation, and to provide a practical scheme 
for enabling a teacher of a room of fifty chil- 
dren to help each child at the proper time 
and in the proper way without overwhelming 
the teacher with work. Both these ends 
were successfully attained by putting the 
drill work for the year into forty-eight graded 
lessons of such difficulty that each would re- 
quire exactly the same time to complete it. 
Kach lesson of the forty-eight contains just 
the number of examples of a given type that 
an eighth grade child is able to do in three 
minutes. The lessons are adapted to other 
grades by lengthening the time interval. 
The first two lessons are shown in Figure 
Il. 

The first day ali the children try Lesson I, 
the simplest type of addition example. Those 
who finish every example in the time and 
have absolutely perfect work prove thereby 
that they do not need drill on that type of 
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day, others having taken fifteen days to com- 
plete a single lesson. As far as the teacher 
is concerned it makes no difference whether 
a child is on Lesson I or XV: the time limit 
is the same for each. Each child is thus 
able to practice on the type of work he needs 
most and to progress at his own rate. The 
child who completes the forty-eight lessons 
at any time during the year is excused from 
further drill work and spends the drill period 
on other and more important studies. 
Fortunately, in Detroit, a measurement of 
the conditions existing the year previous to 
the beginning of the experimental work had 
been made and comparisons are possible. 
The dotted lines in Figure IV represent the 
levels of speed and accuracy for multiplica- 
tion in 1914, while the heavy lines marked 
1915 show the results a year later. Note 
the marked growths in both speed and ac- 
curacy. The number of children benefiting 
by the drill work was doubled, and the re- 
sults in certain classes make it possible to 
say that when the administrative problem 
of changing the view point of some fifteen 
hundred teachers has been solved so that all 
use the tests as well as some did the first 
year, the products of the drill work will be 
four or five times the present product. In 
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OE ee oes Test No.3. Multiptication-Accunacy og | addition to this favorable result the saving 

+4 aa Pe . ‘ahi of time by excusing thosé who do not need 
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0 bs Grades he tries the same lessons more than three 

a ae. ee times, he draws a graph of his scores that 

Figure 1V he may see his progress. To hold his inter- 

est, and incidentally to relieve the teacher 

example. The second day they try Lesson Lesson I and the second day try the test of as much drudgery as possible, the papers 


are made self-gcoring. By holding his paper 
to the light, a child can see through the pa- 


again. In fifteen days the children of a class 
will be working on every lesson from I to 


Il. Those who fail on Lesson I, however, 
give equal proof that drill is needed. Ac- 





cordingly, they practice on the examples of 


Making Our Own Outlines in 





ORMERLY Physiology was a dry 
and dreaded subject. Now it 
has become one of the most in- 
teresting of all the lessons, and 
twice a week it threatens to 
usurp the time which my fourth 
and fifth grade pupils rightfully 
owe to Julius Caesar and the 
Roman Empire. For my own 
aid I have the three books of the 
Gulick Hygiene Series: *‘Good 
Health,’’ ‘‘Emergencies,’’ and 
‘Town and City;’’ but I soon 
found that informal talks and discussions and 
the formation of our own outlines created 
much livelier interest than regular textbook 
assignments. Each child had the opportunity 
of formulating a statement which he added 
to the outline on the blackboard and later 
entered in his note-book. The outlines formed 


























XV, some having completed a lesson every 


BY MARY MIDDLETON ROGERS 


in this way were not models, but they were 
clearer to the children than any outline I could 
have given them. 

{ have used this same method for the sixth 
grade pupils in studying ‘‘The Body at Work,”’ 
and found it helped them unconsciously in 
their English work. For the younger pupils 
we also found that pictures cut from adver- 
tisements and pasted on the page opposite the 
outline added to the interest. One is sur- 
prised at the number of health illustrations to 
be found. Children are quick to make their 
own application of these rules, for they love to 
moralize but hate to have it done for them. I 
have indicated a few of the class discussions 
I happen to remember. From my observa- 
tion I feel that any serious instruction in 
First Aid work must be postponed until high 
school, where it is not only extremely inter- 
esting but very important. 


(Continued on page 82) 


Physiology 


OUTLINE ON FIRE AND BURNS 

The first subject we took up in this way was 
suggested by the local observance of Fire 
Prevention Week, which led very naturally to 
the subject of burns and their treatment. I 
made a study of the excellent suggestions in 
the Abridged Textbook on First Aid, pub- 
lished by the American Red Cross, and found 
it easy to so guide the children’s considera- 
tion of the topic that I did not appear to lec- 
ture. After viewing the subject on as many 
sides as possible, we formulated statements 
for our simple outlines. Of course we elected 
a fire captain and held regular weekly fire 
drills. The only difficulty I found in these 
class discussions was that each child had a 
relative or friend who had been in a fire or 
nearly in a fire or had burned herself or him- 
self and each felt that it was so absolutely 
necessary that her story be told that it was 
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difficult to cover sufficient ground. The out- 
line as the children worked it out follows. 
lire Prevention— 

1. Never throw a lighted match down. It 
may cause a forest fire which will cost thou- 
sands of dollars and destroy beautiful trees. 

2. Never put hot ashes into a wooden box. 

3. Never hang clothing close to a stove or 
fire. 

A. Ail open fires must be guarded by a 
screen, so that the sparks and cinders will not 
burn carpets or rugs. 

5. Never place a lamp or candle under a 
shelf. 

6. Never clean gloves with gasoline in a 
room where there is a lamp, candle or fire. 

7. Never, never leave a fire out-of-doors. 
Throw on water or cover with earth. 

How to Put Out a Fire— 

1. To put out a fire indoors smother wit 
blankets or throw on water. 

.2. To put out a fire out-of-doors throw on 
ashes, sand or dirt. 

3. Never put water on burning oil; put on 
flour or meal or sand. 

4, Anything hanging should be pulled down 
before you try to put out the blaze. 

5. If your clothing catches on fire lie down 
quickly. Roll up in a rug or blanket or coat 
with your head out so that you can breathe. 


' Beat out the fire with your hands. 


6. If the house is on fire close all the win- 
dows before you go out, to prevent draft. 

To Rescue a Person— 

1. If you have to go through dense smoke 
tie a wet cloth over your mouth and nose. 

2. Smoke rises. If you are caught in a 
smoky room crawl along the floor where the 
air is fresher. 

Kinds of Burns and Remedies— 

1. When the skin is reddened. 

Put on something to keep out the air—vas- 
eline, baking soda and water, flour and water, 
or olive oil. Then bandage. 

2. When blisters are formed. 

If it is a small place treatin the same way. 
If a large part of the skin is burned call a 
doctor. 

3. Deep burns. Call a doctor at once. 

Never put cotton on a burn because it will 
stick. Use a soft clean piece of linen. Ifa 
piece of cloth has stuck to a burn soak it off 
with olive oil. Picric acid gauze is the very 
best thing for a burn. 

A few of the questions which I gave on our 
test will indicate the nature of some of our 
discussions. 

1. When out camping and ready to leave 
the camp what is the most important thing to 
look after and what would you do? 

2. If you have a fire in the fireplace and 
want to go into another room what should you 
do? Why? 

3. If you burn a small place on your arm 
while you are cooking how would you treat it? 

4. If your coat hanging on a hook caught 
on fire what would you do? 

5. If your mother’s dress caught on fire how 
would you help her? , 

On closing our talks on fire and burns we 
began to formulate Rules of Health. For 
these discussions I used the little pamphlet 
distributed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company ‘‘How to Live Long.’’ The 
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illustrations in the ‘‘Good Health’’ series 
(Gulick) also are helpful. 


NOTE: The pamphlet may be obtained from the 
local agent or direct from the main office, Madison 
Avenue, New York. Sample copies of all their print- 
ed matter will be sent upon request and will be of 
great value in making up these informal talks. They 
are written by authorities on questions of health and 
are absolutely dependable. 


OUTLINE FOR RULES OF HEALTH 
I. Have fresh air where you 

a. Live. 

b. Work. 

c. Sleep. 

(Tell the story of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Of a mouse enclosed in a jar. ) 
II]. Keep your skin clean and warm, 

a. Bathe every day in summer, every 
other day in winter. 

b. Always wash your hands before eating. 

c. Put nothing but clean food into your 
mouth, not money, gloves, pencils, ete. 

d. Wear loose, light clothes indoors and 
heavier clothes out-of-doors. 

Explain perspiration. 

a. How made up .of waste matter and 
water. 

b. How it cools the skin by evaporation. 

c. Why waste matter left on the skin 
must be washed off. 

d. How health suffers 
glands are not active. 

(Discuss germs. ‘Tell the story of the good 
and bad apple placed together, etc.) 

III. Exercise every day in the open air to 
make— 

a. The muscles strong. 

b. The heart strong and well. 

c. The lungs large and healthy. 

d. The complexion good. 

IV. Breathe deeply and slowly through your 
nose because the nose— 

a. Warms the air for the lungs. 

b. Makes the air moist for the lungs. 

c. Cleans the air for the lungs. 

1. Adenoids. 

a. Where found; passage between nose 
and throat. 

b. Why they should be removed— 

(1) They make you breathe through 
your mouth and let germs get into the lungs. 

(2) They give earache which may make 
you deaf and make it hard for you to learn 
quickly. 

(3) They are soft and hold poisons and 
germs which get into the food, and so into 
your bodies, and make it easy to catch such 
diseases as diphtheria, scarlet fever, ete. 

2. Tonsils if they are enlarged or dis- 
eased should be removed for the same reasons. 

3. Some things which prevent colds— 

a. Change your clothes, especially your 
shoes and stockings, when damp or wet. 

b. Do not let a cool wind blow on you 
when you are hot. 

c. Do not sit on the damp ground. 

d. Breathe pure fresh air day and night. 

e. Do not overeat. 

f. Take a quick, cold sponge bath every 
morning in a warm room and rub with a rough 
towel. 

(Discuss formation of nose, bone and carti- 
lage, the tear tube, reason for the sense of 
smell, etc.) 


if perspiration 


« 


V. Get plenty of sleep. 
a. Use a small pillow. 
b. Lie straight in bed and never sleep 
with your head under the covers. 
c. Have your bed covers light and warm. 
d. Have plenty of fresh air in your bed- 
room. 
e. Go to bed and get up at regular hours. 
f. Do not lie in bed after you are awake 
unless you are sick. 
yg. Sleeping as well as eating will make 
you big and strong. 
Children under 4 yrs. of age need 12 hrs. sleep. 
? ” ands oie. 
1.8649” " ”" "3 
aa”? ere 
— a 
* Wel |; lag ail ? 8-9 
Grown-ups need 7}: to 8 hours’ sleep. 


»” ” 


(Discuss going to moving pictures at night. ) 

VI. Do not eat too much. We must— 

a. Eat slowly and chew our food well to 
mix saliva with it and help our stomachs. 

b. Not drink with food in our mouth. 
Sip water or milk, don’t gulp it. 

c. Eatall kinds of food: lettuce, radishes, 
celery, beans, spinach, okra, egg-plant, as- 
paragus, onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
squash, pumpkins, cabbage, cauliflower, to- 
matoes. 

d. Not eat too much meat and eggs and 
potatoes. . 

e. Eat less food in hot weather and more 
food in cold weather. 

f. Not eat between meals for our stomachs 
need a rest. 

g. Eat candy just after meals instead of 
before. 

(Illustrate the effect of food on the body 
with the story of the effect of fuel on the 
furnace fire. ) 

VII. Have the bowels move every day. 

a. Drink a cup of cold water before break- 
fast. 

b. Eat plenty of fruit, fresh vegetables, 
figs, prunes, olive oil, honey, ete. 

VIII. Sit, stand and walk erect. 

Correct position: chest up and forward, 
shoulders back, stomach in, heels apart and 
toes straight forward. 

(Tell of the Greek idea of importance of 
physical beauty; stories of our American 
Indians. ) 

IX. Don’t take drugs. 

a. Some other harmful things are— 

1. Tea and coffee. 
2. Patent drinks. 
3. Wine, whiskey and beer. 

b. Only the doctor should give medicines. 

X. Keep away from contagious diseases. 

a. Diseases are carried by 

1. Flies, mosquitoes, bad water and bad 
milk. 

2. Drinking-cups and towels used by 
other people. 

3. Spitting on the floor and pavement. 

b. Don’t drink any water unless you know 
it is good. 

(Talk of the danger of infection if farmers 
are not careful. ) 

XI. Work hard, play hard and rest hard. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, State Normal School,” San Francisco 


Object Drawing 
HE aim in this article 
is to show how to 
represent objects 
effectively by a method 
that is rapid and of great 
use ina class room. 
The main features of 
this method are to rep- 
resent stems, stalks and 





slender parts by means 
of a and 
joints by means of a 





single line, 


— 
D. R. Augsburg 
space. So rapid is this work that all of the 
drawings in Figure Il could be made, direct- 
ly from the object, in a very few minutes. 
Direction, the second element of drawing, 
predominates in this class of drawing. Di- 
rection is the name of that part 
of drawing that relates to lines, 
to the line elements of drawing. 
It is the office of a line to show 
direction. Every line must have 
its direction; to record these 
directions intelligently one must 
be able to utilize the full range 
of line that the pencil or crayon 
can make; must be able to use 
at pleasure the light, the heavy 
and the graded’lines. Observe 
in A, Figure II, how the lines 
vary insize. Lines are the words 
of the drawing language, and 
they should have variety, just 
as the voice has in speaking. 
This class variety is the sim- 
plest in object drawing. Such 
objects as A, B, C and D in 
Figure III can be drawn easily 
in the first grade, and if shown 
how by the teacher, a class can 
be led to draw accurately even 
complicated objects, such as F, G, H and I. 
All of the drawings in Figure III were 
taken from various shrubs and bushes. G 


A ) PACe. FOr a joint 
anda single line ™. 
On? 


Pras 
or a stem, 


mel A? SRS 


Figure Il 





THIRD SERIES 


represents the seeds from 
the linden tree, and H is 
from the thorn apple tree. 
K is a stem of timothy, a 
species of grass, and is 
typical of a wide range 
of similar models includ- 
ing the various grains. 
Observe in these draw- 
ings that there is very 
little crossing of lines, 
that the branches of the 
models are held in such 
a manner as to avoid this. 
The crossing of lines is a 
source of confusion to the pupil who is be- 
ginning object drawing, and the branches 
that cross one another should be cut away, 





Figure I 





Figure I 


or a more simple model chosen. 

Those branches that come toward one and 
those that recede, called ‘‘foreshortening’’ in 
drawing, also must 
be cut away until 
the pupil acquires 
sufficient power to 
draw them success- 
fully. Parts that 
are close together 
are confusing, 
hence, in Figure III 
the branches are dis- 
tinct and apart from 
one another, even to 
the extent of mak- 
ing the model ap- 
pear stiff and for- 
mal. These are lit- 
tle things but they 
often stand for 
success. 

For models, begin 
with’ small stems 
haying one or. two 





Figure IV 


branches similar to A, B and C, 
Figure III, and as the pupil 
grows in confidence andstrength, 
the models may gradually be 
made more complicated by the 
addition of parts, as in D and E. 
After a good start has been made 
the pupil himself will solve 
largely the question of choice. 

In Figure II, the drawings are 
more complicated, and represent 
a higher grade of work, but the 
same general principle is fol- 
lowed of representing the slender 
part with one line, or, as in the 
case of the oat spray A, using 
two lines for the blade and the oat 
heads; the flowers also are repre- 
sented by more than one stroke. 

In the fall of the year these 
models are found by every road- 
side, inevery garden and field, 
and if gathered at the proper 
time and allowed to dry, will 
last an indefinite length of time. 

Drawing in which one line grows out from 
another, such as those in Figures III and IV, 
in which the element Direction predominates, 
are the easiest of all object drawing, and 
can be used even in the kindergarten. 

After some power has been gained in this 
kind of drawing, teach the class how to cross 
lines, as shown in F and G, Figure IV. 
Carefully show the pupils how the crossing is 
made, and drill until they can do it easily. 

A principle cannot be taught mechanically, 
it is absorbed. It comes by slow degrees 
and through. practice. We can teach a 
method of language, a process in arithmetic, 
the mechanics of music, the way in move- 
ment and the how in drawing, but the prin- 
ciple, the higher or esthetic element, is ab- 
sorbed, as for example, the poetical in lan- 
guage, melody in music, grace in movement, 
the artistic in drawing and the principle in 
number. How long will it take the peda- 
gogical world to learn this? 

NOTE:—Teachers wishing information additional 
to that given in this series of drawing lessons will find 
it in a Correspondence Course. Address the author, 


am Augsburg, State Normal School, San Francisco, , 
Calif. 
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DIRECTIONS : Give children patterns of the fruit to eut and color. Cut 
the fruit-basket from tan construction paper. Cut a slit along the front and 
right edge and insert the colored fruit designs in this slit, piling up the other 
pieces in natural positions. Mount on contrasting construction paper. Use 
the basket as acentral piece in a border, arranging more fruit in groups beside 
the basket. Draw a background line all along the border.— Ruth Hopkins. 
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A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School.’’ 


ype the dropping of 
letters, the insertion of 
letters, or the mispronun- 
ciation of vowel sounds, 
the accent of a word is of- 
ten misplaced. In Eng- 
lish there is a large group 
of words in which by a 
shift in accent a second 
meaning is given to the 
word. For instance, if the word is accented 
on the second syllable, it is a verb; if on 
the first, itis a noun. It is a frequent mis- 
take to fail to discriminate in this placing of 
the accent. Accent’, for example, is a verb; 
accent is a noun. We should say, ‘‘She ac- 
cented’ the first syllable’’ (not ‘‘She ae’cented 
the first syllable’’) ; or ‘‘Her ae’cent is good’’ 
(not ‘‘Her accent’ is good.’’) 

The following list of forty words is worthy 
of eareful study and drill in class. Make 
up sentences giving the double use, and drill 
in the proper accent for each. 

Verbs 


abstract’ 
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Nouns 
ab’stract 
accent 
com’ ment 


aceent 
comment’ 


compress’ com press 


concert’ convert 
conduct’ conduet 
contine’ " con fine 
conflict’ con flict 
contest’ con test 
contract’ contract 
contrast’ con'trast 


converse’ con’ verse 


convert’ con'vert 
convict’ con’vict 
convoy’ con’ voy 
desert’ des’ert 
digest’ di/gest 
discount’ dis’count 
entrance’ en’‘trance 
escort’ es’cort 
essay’ essay 
export’ ex’ port 
extract’ ex’tracl 


fer’ment 
im’port 


ferment’ 
import’ 


object’ ob’ject 
permit’ per’mit 
present’ pres’ent 


prod uce 
prog’ ress 


produce’ 
progress’ 


project’ proj‘ect 
protest’ pro'test 
rebel’ rebel 
record’ record 
refuse’ ref’use 
reprimand’ reprimand 
reprint’ reprint 
subject’ sub’ject 
survey’ sur’vey 
torment’ tor/ment 
transfer’ trans’fer 


transport’ trans’port 


Select the words that are closely allied in 
meaning——verb and noun for the same idea. 
Pick out the pairs of words that are different 
in meaning; as, digest’ and di’gest, desert’ 
and des’ert. An ingenious teacher can often 
combine these two uses and accents in the 
same sentence; as, ‘‘You accent’ that word 
wrongly, for the ae’cent should be on the 
last syllable.’’ 


Two words frequently mispronounced are 
pianist and culinary. In England it is per- 
missible to use either of two forms in 
speaking of a performer on a piano: pianist, 
masculine, and pianiste, feminine. The word 
pianist should be accented on the second sy]- 
lable (pi an’ist) and the word pianiste, on 
the last syllable (pia niste’.) The simpler 
form may be used for either gender. The 
common mistake in pronouncing culinary is 
to combine the / sound with the first syllable. 
The word should be pronounced ku’ li na vi 
(not kul’ ¢ na ri.) 

Of the two forms, develop and develope, 
cultivate the use of the shorter form. Do not 
write developeing. 

Many persons confuse the two verbs lose 
and loose. Lose, pronounced looz, means ‘‘to 
suffer the loss of;’’ loose, pronounced loos, 
means ‘‘to make loose.’’ The. principal parts 
of these verbs are sometimes confused. Lose, 
losing, lost, and have lost are the forms of 
lose ; loose, loosing, loosed and have loosed are 
the forms of loose. The form loosen is inter- 
changeable with loose; the principal forms 
being loosen, loosening, loosened, and have 
loosened. We might lose a horse if we loosed 
or loosened him. 

Then, too, the word lead, which is not a 
difficult word to use, is a pitfall for the care- 
less. The word lead must not be used in 
the past tense; as, ‘‘Yesterday they lead 
the horse home’’ for ‘‘Yesterday they led 
the horse home.’’ The parts of the verb are 
lead, leading, led, and have led. 

The word same is not in good use as a pro- 
noun. It should not be used for 7t; as, 
‘*Your order has been received and the same 
will be sent at once.’’ This fault is common 
in letter writing. Do not say ‘‘If convenient 
to send same,’’ or ‘‘We will ship same, ’’ 
ete. Use it or repeat the noun, 

Avoid the vulgarisms wnbeknownst, light- 
complected, this here, that there, and the like. 
In each locality there are certain expressions 
not recognized by standard writers. You 
should gradually collect these and make an 
effort to uproot them in the speech of your 
pupils, 

Precision in the use of words is an excel- 
lent goal to set for yourself and the class. 
Mad and angry, for instance, are misused 
by thousands. Mad should be confined to 
the meaning of ‘‘insane,’’ and not be used 
for ‘‘angry.’’ It is a gross vulgarism to say 
‘‘She has a mad on me,’’ for “‘She is angry 
with me.’’ Dumb should not be used for 
stupid, but should be confined to the mean- 
ing, “‘lacking power of speech.’’ Older and 
elder are used with discrimination by careful 
speakers, elder being used in, the family re- 
lation; as, ‘‘In the Smith family Mary is 
the elder of the two girls.’’ She would be 
the oldest in a group of school girls. In 
speaking of her and her chum, we might 
say, ‘‘Mary is the older.’’ 

There is a nice discrimination in the use 
of luxurious and luxuriant, of healthy, health- 
ful, and wholesome, of large, big, and great, 


and numerous other groups that we as 
teachers should emphasize in our work. 
These words are explained in Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary, or in any other stand- 
ard unabridged dictionary. If we know the 
meanings of these words and are careful to 
distinguish these differences, we do not 
make such careless remarks as the following: 

‘‘The jungle is very luxurious in this part 
of the country. ”’ 

‘‘She is of a luxuriant disposition. ’’ 

‘‘The water is very healthy.’’ 

‘‘Mary Jones is very healthful. ’’ 

‘‘The great box stood in the corner. ’’ 

The use of the word badly in the sense of 
very much is an absurd mistake, yet one that 
we often hear. Weshould say, ‘‘She wanted 
to sing very much,’’ not ‘‘She wanted to 
sing badly.’’ The word veal should not be 
used for very, as ‘‘real nice’’ for ‘‘very 
nice,’’ ‘‘real sweet’’ for ‘‘very sweet, ’’ ete. 

Have you ever noticed how often and is 
made to play the part of to and or? Instead 
of the correct sentences, ‘‘Try to do what 
you can for me,’’ and ‘‘She studied a Ro- 
mance language like French or Spanish,’’ 
you will hear, ‘“Try and do what you can for 
me’’ and ‘‘She studied a Romance language 
like French and Spanish.’’ The conjunction 
and should not be pronounced an’; as, ‘‘She 
went to the store an’ bought a dress.’’ This 
clipping of the final consonant gives a very 
careless sound to speech. 

The letter 7 is sometimes much abused. 
We hear it omitted at times in words like 
form, farm, arm, ete. Instead of form, farm, 
and arm, we hear fohm, fahm, and ahm. 
Then, again, we find the 7 sound inserted 
where it is out of place ; as, law, for law, idear 
for idea, sawr for saw, clawr for claw, ete. 

The diphthongs are difficult to pronounce 
and we must be on the alert with pupils of 
foreign birth to see that they give the proper 
quantity and tone to these vowels and con- 
sonants. Do not pronounce sphere, spear ; 
shrink, srink; sphinx, spinx; shrub, srub, 

Let us not be discouraged and think with 
Chaucer: ‘‘The lyf (life) so short, the craft 
so long to lerne.’’’ It is constant vigilance 
that brings the best results in improvement 
of speech. It is better to concentrate on con- 
quering a few errors than on trying to cure 
too many faults at once. Concentrate upon 
the faults in your community. 





OUR CHRISTMAS MAGAZINE 


Two years ago we put an extra amount of Christ- 
mas material into the December issue, and we had 
pleasant things said of the venture. So, last year we 
gave even more of the holiday atmosphere to the Christ- 
mas number, and it was received with warmest com- 
mendation. All this forces us to conclude that teachers 
desire a ‘‘real Christmas magazine’’ every year, and 
we are going to give it to them. Next month’s issue 
will be a revelation to our subscribers. We will show 
them that an educational journal can be‘as handsome, 
as interesting and as entertaining as any popular home 
magazine. It will be replete with helps and devices to 
make the Christmas season in the schoolroom pleasant 


and profitable. 
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Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Days 


The Magic Curtain of the Past 


By Marion R. Strossman 
AUTHOR’S NOTE: “The Magic Curtain of 
the Past” was given by the Center School chil- 
dren in Aurora, Illinois. The seventh graders 
took the speaking parts, while all the grades be- 
low the eighth contributed to the dances 
‘though especially suited to the Harvest or 


fhauksgiving season, itcan be used at any time. | 
the transformation that comes over discon. | 


tented Mary Evans can not failto have a moral 
value toactors and audience, The character of 
Mary should be taken by a child of some abil- 
ity, While the other parts can be easily filled. 
Astew as fifteen or as many as two hundred 
children can be used. By acting Scenes I and II 
ju trout of the curtain, there need be no shilting 
vi sceuery, thus making possible a schoolroom 
dramatization or dstave production, 
The play has been given three times,.twice by 
request 
CHARACTERS 
SCENE 1 
Mary Evans, 2 modern, discontented 
shild. 
Mrs. fivans, a devoted mother. 
SCENE I] 
Mrs. Allerton | Great - great -yreat- 
Mr. Allerton | grandparents of Mary 
| Mary 
| John 
Allerton children |; Silas (small boy) 
| AS many more as 
| desired 
Big Chief, a friendly Indian 
Greups of Dancers. 


SCENE J 
Time .'Vo-day, four P. M. 
Place--Home of Mary’s yrandmother. 


Mother is discovered, making dress 


for Mary. 


Mother (admiring dress) ‘There! ‘This | 


dress is nearly finished. ‘lo-morrow Mary 
may wear it to school. I hope she will 
jike it; I’ve tried to make it pretty. 
The dear child! | want to make her 
happy in every way | can. I know that 
the neighbors think 1 spend too much 
time on her, but she has no brothers or 
sisters, and I must take their place; she 
must have some one to entertain her. 
‘(he poor dear misses her playmates since 
we moved here to grandmother’s. (Door 
slammed outside.) ‘There she comes 
now. (Rises to meet Mary.) I thought 
it was nearly time for my little girl. 
(Kisses her.) Has she been happy all 
the afternoon? 

Mary (throwing down coat and hat 
which her mother picks up)—Oh, no. 
It’s such hard work to study history. 
wish we could paint and sing all the 
time. 

Mother—Never mind, dearie. ‘l'o-mor- 
row you may wear your new dress. 

Mary—Oh, goody! (Inspects it disap- 
pointedly.) Why can’t I have some lace 
in the neck? Alice has a pretty new 


red dress with a white lace collar. And , | 


she has white hair ribbons too; wish | 
had. (Pulling hair ribbons.) They are 
just as homely as this old carpet. Mam- 
ma, why don’t you get a pretty new one 
with bright colors in it, and some nice 
new chairs, and a shiny table like the 
one Beatrice’s mother has? 

Mother—But, dearie, | like this old 
furniture best. Just think, grandmother 
had it when | was a little girl like you, 
and she would not like to have us sell it. 
When you grow older you will like it 
just as well as 1 do now. Some day all 
these treasures will belong to you, dear. 

Mary—-Will that old picture of my 
preat-great-great-grandmother be mine 
some day? 

Mother—Yes, Mary, dear. The pic- 
tures of all the grandmothers will be 
yours. 

Mary (sareastically)—Oh, yes! The 
pictures of all the Mary’s. My grand 
mother’s name was Mary; my great 
grandmother’s name was Mary; my 
preat - great -grandmother’s name was 
Mary; my great-preat-great-grandmoth 
er’s name was Mary--Mary Allerton; 
and my name’s Mary. (Scornfully.) 
I wonder if they couldn't find any name 


—_— 
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The Allerton Family Are Surprised to See Mary 











Mary Learns the Strange Customs of the Allerton Family 














Dancers in Hiull’s Victory 


besides Mary. But say, mamma, will 
that old curtain be mine some day, too? 

Mother—-Yes, dear. 

Mary—Goody! Then | can look be 
hind it. Sut why can’t we go behind it 
now, mamma? 

Mother—Grandmother says we must 
not and she knows best. 

Mary (pouting)—I don’t care; | want 
to just the same. 

Mother (putting away sewing)— But 
we must not touch it, dearie. Come, 
don’t you want to yo with me to Ber 
nice’s house. Her mother is ill and 1 
promised to stay with her awhile this 
afternoon, 

Mary—No, it’s too far to walk; I'd 
rather stay here. Besides, Bernice will 
want to play duets and 1 don’t like to 
practice them. 

Mother—-Very well, just where my lit 
tle virl will be happiest. If you will 
read a chapter in your book and tell it 
to me when | come home, I'll read to 
you &@ Whole hour this evening. Here is 
a scrap of cloth to make your dol! a new 
dress. Cood-by, dear, Ill not be gone 
long. (Iuxit.) 

Mary Good-by, mamma. (Looks at 
hook, throws it aside. Sits to play with 
doll, then throws serap of cloth on floor. ) 
I'd rather put on this old doll dress | 
don’t want to make a new one. | al 
wiuys prick my fingers when | sew, 
Maybe yvrandmother will make the new 
one for me. She does sometimes, 
(Slowly. ) Sut there’s one thing she 
never will do, (Looking ul curtain 
Sie won't tell me one thing about that 
curtain. | wonder why. (Keaches to 
ward it.) I'd like to touch it just once 
(Shakes head. ) Grandmother says | 
must not (yawns) but it won’t do any 
harm (yawns). Oh, dear! I’m sleepy, 


|} wonder -what--can-—-be behind—it! | 


wish—I—knew! (Malls asleep 
SCENE II 

Time—An autumn in colonial days. 

Mluce--Home of Stephen Allerton. 

Curtain slowly rises, revealing the in- 
terior of Allerton’s colonial home with 
large family at work. Mary, with closed 
eyes slowly rises and, as if walking in 
her sleep, enters the home 


Mrs. Allerton (with surprised disap- 


| proval)—What damsel is this who enters 


our house without knocking? (Mary 

awakens, startled and bewildered.) 
Mary—My name is Mary Evans—but 
1—1I--didn’t see any door—Il was just 

thinking of the great red curtain in my 


| grandmother’s house. 


Mrs. Allerton (to husband) What a 


strange explanation! Who is your grand 


mother‘ 

Mary (excitedly)—Her name is Mary 
Ivans, too. But where am I? 

Mrs. Allerton—This is the home o 
Stephen Allerton. My name is Mary 
Allerton. 

Mary (to audience and herself)—Mary 
Allerton! That was my great-great- 
great-grandmother’s name! 

Mrs. Allerton—These are my children: 
Mary, John, Prudence, Patience, Wil- 
liam, Silas and Thankful. 

Mary—How strange! Why these are 
the people in the pictures. She is my 
yreat-great-great-grandmother. He is 
my  vgreat-great-great-grandfather of 
whom grandmother has told me. ‘They 
are Oh, 1 am in the land of the past! 
The magic curtain has let mein! (Cries 
aloud.) Oh, what shall 1 do? (Mrs. All 
erton comforts her. ) 

Mr. Allerton—Well, since we do not 
know your grandmother-—-she is nu neigh 
bor of ours, is she wife?—you will have 
to stay with us awhile. 

Mrs. Allerton—Now, child, don’t feel 
so badly about it. You may sleep in the 
bed with the other yvirls, and help ther 
with their tasks. Put your faney doll 
over in the corner. (‘to Mr. Allerton.) 
She will soon forget her troubles when 


| she has something to do, 


Mr. Allerton -ldle hands are often the 
cause of discontentment. 
a Mrs. Allerton—Now you may. take 





Mary's place at the wheel and spin for 
half an hour. 

Mary (looking at wheel in bewilder- 
ment) -Spin! I don’t know how to spin. 

Mrs. Allerton—What! 

Mary Allerton (Jr. ) 
how to spin? 

Mary (timidly)——No-o-o. 

Mrs. Allerton —What a strange bring- 
ing up you must have had! 

Mary Allerton (Jr.) —-If you ean’t spin 
where did you get that pretty dress? 


You don’t know 





“Why Can’t We Go Behind It?” 
(Scene I) 


Mary—My mamma bought it at the | 
tore, 

Others (laughing)—Bought it 
store? 

Mrs. Allerton—That strange. | 
3ut we must not waste more time now 
for there is much to be done in prepara- | 
tion for our festivities to-night. To-mor- 
row | will teach you to spin, for a dam- | 
sel who lives here must spin the yarn | 
and weave it into cloth for her own 
clothes. You can not wear such a queer 
dress as that; the neighbors would think 
it scandalous. Here is a stocking; finish 
knitting this. 

Mary—I don’t know how to knit. (Ex- 
clamations of astonishment from all. ) 


at the 


seems 


Mrs. Allerton—You can’t spin or knit! | 


What can you do? Can you scrub the 
floor? 

Mary I dop’t know. IJ’ll try. 

Mrs. Allerton—There are the cloths. 

Mary (looking) about)--Where is the | 
gold-dust? 

Mrs. Allerton —Gold-dust! Is that 


something with which to clean the floor? 
(Mary nods. } 

Mrs . Allerton 
bucket. (‘’o husband. ) 
child she is! 

Mr. Allerton—I never heard such queer 
expressions as she uses. Her dress was | 
bought at the village store and she wants 
to serub the floor with dust of gold. 1 
am glad our children know how to work. 
John, my boy, did you finish milking the 
cows? 

John—Yes, father, I did all the chores. 
While | was feeding the pigs I noticed 
that part of the rail fence was down. 
‘o-morrow it must be fixed. After Wil- 
jiam and I have split the rails will one 
of you girls help us put them up? 

Mary Allerton (Jr.)—I would be glad 
to help, but our supply of candles is 
very low. ‘To-morrow I must dip some 
more. Perhaps our new friend will help 
you. 

John (sareastically)—Can you help lay 
a rail fence? 

Mary—I don't know. 

John—You have never done much of 
any kind ‘of work, have you? 

Mary—No. I have never had to. I 
never heard of so much work before. 
My mamma does not do all these things. 
Do you always work, work, work, and | 
never have any time for fun? 


Use the sand from that 
What a strange 


I never tried it. 





| night. 


/ not waste time talking about it. 
| pare these apples, for our guests will 
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vreat task is completed we celebrate it 
with a party like the one we are going 
to have to-night. Since the work of the 
summer is done, and the crops are gath- 
ered in for the winter, we have invited 
all our friends to a harvest party. There 
will be many grand ladies and gentle- 
men, as well 
Hngland. You will see what a jolly time 
we have with games and dances. 

(Knter Indian. Mary runs screaming 
behind Mrs. Allerton for protection. ) 

Mr. Allerton (shaking hands with him) 
—Welcome, Big Chief. 

Indian— White papoose 
*fraid? Big Chief no hurt 
white papoose. 

Mr. Allerton—She is a 
strange maiden and does not 
know that Big Chief is our 
friend. 

Indian—Ugh! Big Chief 
like White 3rother heap. 
Come toa say ‘‘Thanks’’ for 
message to come to White 
Brother’s party. Braves come 
tonight. Bring squaw? 
papoose? little papoose? all 
come? 

Mr. Allerton—Yes, all come. 
Old and young, rich and poor, 
we want everyone to join in 
our festivities. 

Indian—Ugh! (Exit.) 

Mrs. Allerton (to Mary)— 
You should not be afraid of 
Big Chief. He will not harm 
you. 

Silas—I like Big Chief. 
pretty beads. 

Mary—I never saw a real Indian be- 
fore. (Others show surprise. ) 
story books cut off their enemigs’ hair 


He gives me 


| with a knife. 


John (excitedly)—Oh! you should have 


| been here when the Iroquois raided the 


village. 

Mrs. Allerton—Hush! 
frighten her. 

Mr. Allerton—Some of the Indians do 
kill the white settlers, but Big Chief and 


You must not 


| his braves are friendly with us and pro- 


tect us from the hostile tribes. 
Mary—I wish they wouldn’t come to- 
I don’t want to see them. 


child we must 
Help 


Mrs. Allerton—Come, 


(Pause.) Listen! I hear 


soon arrive. 
them coming now. 
(Mrs. Allerton hastens to take off her 


| apron, while the boys move the furniture 


to the rear and sides of the stage. Enter 


‘a group of chattering children, in old 


fashioned costumes, who shake hands 
and visit informally with members of the 
family while Mary looks on in amaze- 
ment until a chord from a piano off stage 
begins the first dance, ‘‘ How-do-you-do?”’ 





“We Must Not Touch It” 
(Scene 1) 





As one group goes off another comes 
on. Any or all of the following dances 
may be used: I Won’t Come Home Un- 


Mary Allerton (Jr.)—We have to work | til Morning, Sicilian Circle, Money Musk, 


very hard most of the time, but when a 


Virginia Reel, Lancers, Hull’s Victory, 


as Morris Dancers from | 


big | 


Those in | 


| Old Dan ‘Tucker, Indian Dance, Jig, 

Minuet. 

The family, like the old time Greek 

Chorus, remain on the stage continu- 

ously, either participating in the dances 
| or quietly looking on from left and 
| right backs of the stage. Between 
dances they introduce by-play such as 
leapfrog, tag, making cat’s cradle, mim- 
icking dances, dressing doll, teaching 
Mary to spin, inaudibly visiting, ete. All 
this must be done oblivious of audience 
and in a natural, spontaneous way. 

At the end of Scene II, as the last 
dancers leave the stage, the family stand 
perfectly still in an informal group gaz- 
ing at Mary, who, as if asleep, passes 
through the slowly descending curtain to 
the place she occupied at the end of 
Scene I. 
this can be made the most effective part 
of the play.) 


SCENE III 

Mary awakens and looks about in be- 
wilderment. 
| Mary—Oh, this is my own. grand- 
mother’s house! (Rubs eyes.) 1 must 
—have been—dreaming—dreaming of 
what is back of that magic curtain. It 
is the past; the land of my great-great- 
great-grandparents. (Smiles.) Oh, I 
am glad it was only a dream, for I 
would rather live today than in the olden 
times. I thought this carpet was homely, 
but it is far better than none. This fur- 
niture is really pretty and much more 
comfortable than any they had. (Takes 
up dress.) And here is my lovely new 
dress. (Thoughtfully.) I didn’t have 
to spin the thread or weave the cloth and 
mamma dear made it for me. I don’t 
eare if it hasn’t a lace collar. (Hugs it 
to her.) Ilikeit anyway. I like every- 
thing in this beautiful world today. I 
| even like to study; that’s not hard work, 
| and it’s really fun to practice. (Grow- 
| ing more joyful.) Oh, I’m so happy 
| (skips across stage) I know what. I’m 
|} going to do. I’m going to Bernice’s 
| house to meet mamma, and then I’l! help 
| her with the supper. 
prised? (Runs joyfully from stage. ) 





| 


A Thanksgiving Victory 
By Hallie lves 


In sixteen hundred twenty-one 

A noble victory was won; 

A victory achieved by skill, 

A triumph both of deed and will; 
And yet no record through the years 
Of this brave struggle e’er appears. 


Governor Bradford, Plymouth ‘Town, 
Sent the message ringing down 
‘*Two rows houses, one fair street, 
How the people all should meet 
And unite in restful play 

For a glad Thanksgiving Day. 


9 


‘thirty men, or near, I’m told, 
Pilgrim Fathers, brave and bold, 
And their gallant Governor craves 
Massasoit and his braves, 

Ninety more, to share as guest 
With the Pilgrims of his best. 


How they feasted has been told 
From those early days of old; 
How the shooting matches fared, 
When each man the other dared; 
Nothing hindered their delight, 
On that day so fair and bright. 


But the women (there were four, 
Says a book of ancient lore), 

Baked the bread and turkeys brown, 
Fed the whole of Plymouth Town— 
Yet no single word of praise 

Has been theirs throughout the days, 
Only I today declare 

What a victory was there! 


The Loaf 
By Donald A. Fraser 


‘*Mr. Baker, will you bake me 
A loaf of nice white bread?’’ 

“With all my heart, my little master,’’ 
The jolly baker said. 


**Run to Mr. Miller quickly, 
And get some fine wheat flour; 
The yéast you’!! get at Mr. Grocer's; 








Be sure it is not sour.”’ 


With the proper management | 


| 
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‘*Here’s your flour, good Mr. Baker, 
Here’s your yeast also.’’ 

“Thanks, my busy little fellow, 
Now I’1] make my dough.’”’ 


“*Give me flour and give me water, 
Put the yeast in, too; 

Next, a little salt to sweeten— 
Just a pinch will do. 


‘*Now I stir, and stir, and stir it; 
The flour puffs in my eyes. 

There, it’s mixed! we’ll take and set it 
By the stove to rise. 





“‘See! My dough has now well risen; 
Get the bake-board quick; 

| Sprinkle flour upon it thickly, 

Or the dough will stick. 


“*Now I knead, and knead, and knead it, 

| And our loaf is made. 

| Flour the pan, now, look! the loaf is 
_Snug within it laid. 


“‘See it pop into the oven; 
‘Turn the damper down. 

Burn, good fire, and bake it nicely, 
Light, and sweet, and brown.”’ 


Cheer, All Cheer Our Pilgrim 
Fathers! 
By Clara A. Nash 
Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 


I 


In America today all our thoughts are 

far away, 
In a time we’re proud to hold 

mem ’ry’s name, 

And forever will we stand loyal to that 
honored band 

That so nobly won its laurels and its 
fame. 


in 


~Chorus— 


Cheer, all cheer our Pilgrim Fathers! 
Hail the mem’ry of that band! 
May it ever be a star that shall guide us 
when afar 
Back again to Home, Sweet Home and 
Freedom’s Land! 


II 


On this glad November Day let each 
heart with thanks be gay, 
Filled with gladness for a home on 
Freedom’s sod, 
And that Liberty remain through the 
ages free from stain 
Is the prayer that from our heart goes 
up to God. Chorus. 





Won’t she be sur- | 


Going to Grandpa’s 
Toot, toot! Toot, toot! Here goes the 
train! 


| Come, sit here by the window-pane, 


And see the pretty things that look 
Like pictures in a picture book. 


| Look at the houses running by, 


And see the trees that past us fly. 


| Now there are flowers and song birds, 


too, 
And over there a brook runs blue. 


Here is a meadow and there a hill, 
And here is a river, and now a mill. 


See the chickens with the mother hen; 
And now come houses and trees again. 


There’s a station big and brown; 
And here we are at grandpa’s town! 


The Best Day. 


Oh, Valentine Day is well enough, 
And Fourth of July is jolly, 

And Christmas time is beautiful, 
With its gifts and wreaths of holly. 


New Year’s calling is rather nice, 

And Halloween sports are funny, 
And a May-day party isn’t bad 

When the weather is warm and sunny. 


Oh, all of them are well enough; 
But the day that is best worth living 
Is when we all go to grandmamma’s 
To a splendid big Thanksgiving. 





The True Thanksgiving 
He who thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part; 
The full, the true Thanksgiving, 
Comes from the heart. 
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“I'd Be Thankful If—” 
By Alvara P. Williams 
CHARACTERS 
f Richard; Arthur; 
\ Laura; Edna; Lucile. 
woe ) eGays ery: Biiga~- 
Their Cousins { beth; John; Allan. 
Jonathan Lee; John Bill- 
(ings; Denny Winslow; 
{Patience Winslow; De- 
) sire, Lee. 


The Jones Family 


Five Puritans 


Costumes—Regular clothes, with the 
addition of paper collars and cuffs for 
the Puritans. 

Time—Four days before Thanksgiving. 

Scene I—Modern room; Richard seated 
at table, trying to write a letter; writ- 
ing materials scattered about. Edna 
stands at end of table, stirring some- 
thing in a bowl. 

Richard — Here it is Monday, and 
Thanksgiving is Thursday. Mother has 
just decided I have to write notes to 
send tomorrow to every oneof that bunch 
of cousins. Just as if they wouldn’t 
come to a Thanksgiving dinner without 
having five letters written to them! 

Edna--Well, that won’t take you.as 
long as it will me to make this old 
fruit cake. 

Richard—Yes, but cake is good for 
something; these notes aren’t any good. 
They’re just a waste of stamps. Mother 
thinks I need practice in writing, I 
suppose. 

Edna—I think Thanksgiving is an aw- 
ful bother, anyway. I’ve got to spend 
all my time after school from now till 
Thursday, just cooking and washing 
windows. I'm sick of it right now. 

(Enter Laura, holding a dress up be- 
fore her.) 

Laura—You’re sick of what? 

Edna—Sick of al! this fuss about noth- 
ing but a big dinner that we’ll all wish 
we hadn't eaten. 

Laura—Look at this, if you think you 
have anything to complain about. (Holds 
up dress, which is much too small.) 

Richard—What’s the matter with it? 

Laura—The matter? P’raps it might 
fit Lucile, but it won’t fit me. 
haven’t another thing to wear. Just 
like all that mail order stuff, anyway. 

Edna—Can’t you send it back? 

Laura—With only four days before 
Thanksgiving? I couldn’t get another 
before Saturday. 

(Enter Arthur, Lucile following. He 
puts packages of groceries on_ table. 
Lucile turns them over, smells and pokes 
them. ) 

Edna—Why were you so long? Here 
I’ve been waiting ever since half-past 
three for that baking powder. 

Arthur—The ‘‘ Leota’’ broke down. 
isn’t my fault. 

Edna—And now I haven’t any eggs. 

Lucile—I’ll go out and get some. 
(Starts for door.) 

Edna—Put your rubbers on, then. 

Lucile (hanging back)—I don’t want 
to. 

Edna—You don’t want wet feet and 
another cold, either, do you? 

Lucile (going out slowly)—Well, I’d 
be thankful if there weren’t any rubbers 
anywhere. 

Arthur (scowling)—And I’d be thank- 
ful if there weren’t any launches to 
break down. 

Laura—Well, yow needn’t be cross. 
I'd be thankful if there weren’t any 
ready-made clothes; they’re never right. 

Kdna--If we're all going to be so 
thankful, I’d be thankful if we didn’t 
have any baking powder, nor fruit cake, 
nor stoves to keep going, nor windows 
to wash. It’s all too much bother. 


It 








And | | 





Richard (writing rapidly, head on one | 


side)—I’d be thankful if I didn’t have 
to write all these letters. I wish there 
wasn’t any way to send them. 

(Enter Lucile, followed by five 
—, 


Pu- | 


| 


Lucile—Oh, look at these funny people! | 
They were standing there looking in the | 
window! | 

(Puritans stand looking about, at win- 
dows, stove, writing materials, packages 
on table, etc. Others stare at them.) 

Arthur—Who are you? 

First Puritan—I am Jonathan Lee. 

Second—I am John Billings. 

Third—I am Denny Winslow. 

Fourth—I am Patience Winslow. 

Fifth—I am Desire Lee. 

Lucile— Where did you come from? 

Jonathan Lee—We are from Plymouth. 
Truly, this is a strange place. 

John Billings (picking up pens,stamps, 
etc.)—What are these? 

Richard—Those are what I was writing 
letters with, of course. 

John Billings—But these? 
stamps. ) 

Richard—Stamps to put on the en- 
velopes. 

John Billings (to 
What does he mean? 
heads. ) 

Edna—What’s the matter with you? 
What are you doing here? 

Desire Lee—We were told 
here because there were some 
house who were not thankful. 

Laura (defiantly)—Well, why 
we be? 

Patience Winslow—We heard you say- 
ing why you should not be, but— 
itates. ) 

Jonathan Lee—But indeed we cannot 
understand your speech or your house. 

Arthur—Why not? 

Denny Winslow—Because—what is Le- 
o-ta? (Pronounces very carefully. ) 

Arthur—A boat. 


(Holds up 


other Puritans)— 
(They shake their 


to 
in 


come 


should 


Richard—For the love of Mike! 

Lucile—What? 

Richard—Why, they’ve all been dead 
more’n two hundred years! 

Desire Lee—Do you think we are not 
alive? 

Edna (politely) —No, indeed, 
certainly are not like us. 


but 


you | 


Patience Winslow—Truly, we are not. | 


Your gowns, now— (She looks at Laura’s 
misfit dress and feels of it.) I have 
never seen homespun such as this. 

Laura—This is ready-made, that’s why. 

Patience Winslow—Ready-made? You 
mean your mother gave it to you all 
made? 

Laura—No, made with machines. 
bought it in the city. 

Patience Winslow (shaking her head) 
—I do not quite understand. The only 
way I know is to take homespun stuff 


We 


, such as mother spins and weaves and 


sew it. 

Edna—Listen! She doesn’t know about 
sewing machines and such things. You 
can't make her understand, poor thing. 

Arthur (to Jonathan Lee, who has 
burned his fingers on the stove)— Here, 


| what are you doing? 


this | 


(Hes- | 


Denny Winslow (relieved)—Ah! Like 
our good Mayflower. | 
Edna—Mayflower? Plymouth? Why, | 
they sound like a history! 
Laura—Say, are you Puritans? | 
Puritans—Surely ! | 


Jonathan Lee—|! could see no fireplace, 
but that burns. 

Riechard—Of course. When 
fire init. Surely you know a stove when 
you see it? 


Jonathan Lee—A_ stove? For what 
use? To heat? 

Richard—That one is, but we cook 
with stoves, too. 

Jonathan Lee—There are too many 
strange things here. Cook without a 


fireplace? 

Lucile—How could you get a Thanks 
giving dinner without a stove? 

Patience Winslow—Very simply. ‘The 
turkey we roast before the fire; we boil 
vegetables over it; mother makes corn 
bread and pudding. 

Jonathan Lee—Yes, I can 
corn in a stump or between rocks. 
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there's a | 


| to 


Denny Winslow—Yes, and I can make 
dishes from gourds and clam shells. 

Desire Lee—Mother makes such good 
corn pudding. She puts the corn in the 
ashes until it is brown, then she grinds 
it, and I help her mix it with water and 
molasses, and she boils it. 

Laura—And is that your Thanksgiving 
dinner? 

John Billings—Truly, and a yvood one. 

Edna—A good one? (She begins to 
stir the cake in the bow! very energetic 
ally, putting in baking powder, ete. 
Puritans crowd around her, examining 
groceries; the baking powder is spilled. ) 

John Billings — There! I’ve spilled 
your meal. I never saw any so fine and 
white. 

Edna 
(They 
light, 
(They 
can't 
dinner? 

Richard—Yes, do come. I’m writing 
to invite our cousins, and | know mother 
would like to have you, too. 


Meal! That’s baking powder 

look puzzled.) To make things 

you know—to make them rise. 

still look puzzled.) See here, 

you come our Thanksgiving 
Then we'll show you. 


to 


John Billings—Are your guests not in 
vited yet? Surely, there is no time to 
send messages now. 

Richard—My goodness! It will 
four days, all right, to explain 
things to you. 


tak e 
these 


We should be thankful 
of such strange doing: 
Shall we stay? (Puritans diseuss it 
among themselves.) We will stay if you 
and your mother would be more thank 
ful to have us. 


Jonathan Lee 
learn more 


Edna—-We should worry about that 
(Puritans look puzzled. Kdna speaks 
primly.) 1 mean, we'd be thankful if 
you'd stay. 

Lucile—There’s mother coming now! 


| Let’s all go tell her about it. 


| ner. 
grind the | 


| 





(Exeunt all.) 


I] 


Same 


Thanksgiving Day after din 
room: table covered with 
flowers in center of table 

fifteen around 


Scene 


white cloth; 
Bench and chairs to seat 
table. 

Edna—I’m_ thankful 
more, too, that the 
gone and left us at the 
ourselves. 

Arthur—But mother we 
speak our pieces just the same. 


thing 
folks have 
amuse 


for one 
grown 
table to 


said had to 

Harry—It’s not half so bad, though, 
when there aren’t any grown-ups around 
to hear you and make fun of you. 

Laura—It was bad enough to have to 
tell what we were thankful for, and have 
them laugh when I said I was thank 
ful for mail order houses and sewing 
machines. 

Edna—I am thanktul for 
baking powder and glass windows ever 
since you Puritans came. 

Richard—I don’t believe you fellows 
ever had any fun before, did you” 
but 


stoves and 


Jonathan Lee—Indeed, yes, not 
such as in the last few days. 

Denny Winslow—-I’ve learned enough 
games to last a lifetime. 


John Billings—I’ve learned a whole 
poem. 
Teddy—Say, let’s start our songs and 


things, and then we can have some fun 
out-doors. 

Edna—All right, 
vo around the table. 

Teddy—Mine’s a sony. 

(Songs and recitations such as 
usually be given at a Thanksgiving pro 
gram follow, the children merely rising 
in their places at the table to give them. ) 


you begin and we'll 


would 


For parents, brothers, sisters; 
For friends and playmates dear; 
For home and food and clothing, 
And health throughout the year; 
For church and school and teachers 
For books and work and play, 
And all our other blessings, 
We thank Thee, God, to-day. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


November 1916 


Timely Recitations and Music 


Thanksgiving | 
First Child— 
Have you cut thé wheat in the blowing | 
fields, 

The barley, the vats and the rye, 
Thé golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh. | 4 
! 


| 


School (or Another Pupil) 
We have reaped them all from 
shore, 

the grain is 

oor, 


Second Child— 
Have you gathered the berries from the 
vine, 
And the fruit from the orehard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the roses 
and thyme, 
In the hive of the honey-bees? 


shore to | 


And safe on the threshing 


School— 


The peach and the plum and the apple 
are ours, 
the honey 
flowers. 


Third Child— 

The wealth of the snowy cotton-field, 
And the gift of the sugar cane, 

The savory herb and the nourishing root 
There has nothing been given in vain. 


And -comb from the scented 


School— 
We have gathered the harvest from shore 
to shore, 

the measure 
o’er. 


All— 
Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, | 
For the hay and the clover sweet, | 
The barley, the rye and the oats, | 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, | 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honey-combh, 
‘The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessings and glory of home. 
—Amelia bk. Barr. 


And is full and brimming 








A Thanksgiving Party 


Thankegiving Day | had some friends 
To dinner, five in all, 

I spread my table in the yard, 
My guests were very emall. 


Mise Chickadee quite early came, 
Dressed all in black and gray. 

A woodpec “3 tiew to her side, 
Red-capped, with neck-band gay. 


Pert Mr. Nuthatch next arrived, 
A gymnast of renown. 

He could do stunts on any tree 
With his head up or down. 


Miss Sparrow then came, smartly dressed 
In pretty mottled brown; 

And last of all a squirrel gray 
From home in Squirrel Town. 


When all my friends had found a place 
At my Thanksgiving board, 

They made a very charming sight, 
And I could well afford 


Yo give them all that they could eat, 
For I well knew in the spring 
They'd be my unpaid foresters, 
And gaily work and sing. 
Helen M, Richardson, 


Johnny and the Pumpkin 
By Monira F. McIntosh 


Johnny Jenkins found a pumpkin, big 
and fat and round, 

Growing on a green vine lying on the 
ground; 

Quickly Johnny seized it, pulled it from 
the vine, 

‘aying, ‘‘Since I ve found you, you are | 

; surely mine. 

Dothe barn went Johnny, fast as he 

neveruld run, 
Mar? jack-o’-lantern, and then had 


very ha 





»s of fun. j 


A Country Thanksgiving 


| Harvest is home. ‘The bins are full, 
The barns are running ©’er3 
Both grains and fruits we’ve garnered in 
Till we've no space for more. 
We've worked and toiled through heat | 
and cold, | 
Io plant, to sow, to reap; 
And now for all this bounteous store 
Let us Thanksgiving keep. 


The nuts have ripened on the trees, 
The golden pumpkins round 

Have yielded to our industry 
Their wealth from out the ground. 

The cattle lowing in the fields, 
The horses in their stalls, 

The sheep and fowls all gave increase, 
Until our very walls 

Are bending out with God’s good gifts; 
And now the day is here 

When we should show the Giver that 
We hold those mercies dear. 


We take our lives, our joys, our wealth, 
Unthanking, every day; 

If we deserve or we do not, 
‘The sun it shines alway. 

So in this life of daily toil, 
That leaves short time to pray, 

With brimming hearts let’s humbly keep 
One true Thanksgiving Day. 

And if there be some sorrowing ones, 
Less favored than we are, 

A generous gift to them, I think, 
Is just as good as prayer. 


Thanksgiving Day 
By Monira F. McIntosh 
Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day, 
And I’m glad as glad can be, 


For I'll have a piece of that turkey 
That used to gobble at me. | 





| T stands for so much 


¢ Thanksgiving Acrostic 
By Emma R. Nichols 


For twelve small children, 
giving. Each raises banner as he begins 
to speak. 


I don’t know what 


to say, 
There’s Turkey and 
Thanksgiving day. 


Thursday = and 


'H is for Happy and for Holidays, 


| Oh, this is the kind of a day that pays. 

| A is for Aunties and Apples and All, 

Oh, yes, and an A’s in the middle of fall. 

N’s for November, so dreary and cold, 

But it’s full of good times—too many to 
be told. 


cheer, 


near. 
S is for Sugar and Skating and Spice, 


| 
| 


Thanksgiving 


The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 


carrying | 
| banners with letters that spell Thanks 


'K is for Kinsfolk; with hearts full of | 


| From the way you all look that sounds 


pretty nice. 
G is for Giving, for Glad and for Goose; 
Let 
loose. 


|] is for Ice and for [cing and such, 


Oh, dear! Mother says I must not eat 
too much. 

V is for Very. We’re all very glad, 

We’re going to try to let no one be sad. 

I is for Eye; we have two, don’t you see, 


Is this: 
’s take all our troubles and turn them | 


So’s to see all the good things for you | 


and for me. 

N’s for the Nuts Mother puts in her cake; 

She says I must learn to cook and to 
bake. 

Gis for Goody. 
here 


We’re glad we're all 


| We wish Thanksgiving was ten times a 


year. 





Oh, That Good Old Pumpkin Pie! 


LEROY STRINHOVER 





| 7 hl 
| We welcome you all from far and from ; To show we are grateful on 


They wait for the winter in barrel and 


hin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful 
store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic 
floor; 


The great golden pumpkins, that grew 
such a size, 

Are ready to make into Thanksgiving 
pies; 

And all the good times that the children 
hold dear 

Have come round again with the feast 
of the year. 

Now, what shall we do in our bright 
happy homes? 

And what do you say is the very best 
way, 

Thanksgiv- 

ing Day? 


The best things that hearts that are 
thankful can do 

to make thankful other hearts, 
too; 

For lives that are grateful, 
and glad, 

To eo their sunshine to lives that are 
‘sad; : 

For children who have all they want and 
to spare, 

Their good things with poor little chil- 
dren to share; 

For this will bring blessing, and this is 
the way 


and sunny, 


To show we are thankful on Thanksgiv- 


ing Day 


Our First Thanksgiving Day 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim fathers 
In that time so far away? 


They had given for religion 


and more,’ 
friends, and 


Wealth and comfort, yes, 
Left their homes, and 
kindred, 
Kor a bleak and barren shore. 


{ 
On New England’s rugged headlands, 





Want and sickness, 


| bi 


| 


L. S. 
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| Summer 


Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins, 
"Neath the cold forbidding skies. 


And too often, e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest. the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


! death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 


| And before the springtime reached them, 


They had buried half their band. 


i. their noble, brave endurance 

Was not. exercised in vain; 

brought them brighter pros- 
pects, 

Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest-time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all his mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the Autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one; 

Searce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


' And now, when in late November, 


a. | 
See — PH 
{ 


Our ‘Thanksgiving feast is spread, 
’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved years, years ago, 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of New England, 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 
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November 1916 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Thanksgiving Music and Pieces to Speak 


Little Cooks 


By Emilie G. Carpenter 
Motion Song and Drill 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: This little exercise was 
carried out very successfully im a second and 
third grade. It may be enlarged by giving a 
marching drill between the verses, using any 
good waud drill, with spoons instead of wands, 

We used caps made of white crepe paper,small 
aprous borrowed from older girls, and woodeu 
or iron cooking spoons borrowed from the 
kitchen. The books were made by the ciildren, 
a piece of drawing paper folded once aud let- 
tered with crayola, ‘COOK BOOK,” diagonally 
across. 

The motions indicated below are simply sug- 
gestions. I worked these out from the natural 
motions of the more graceful children. 

Twelve little girls took part but any 
will do, or any primary grade. 

Tune, ‘Follow Me, Full of Glee.” (In ‘Golden 

Book of Favorite Sougs.’’) 


I 


1. With our spoons and our books, 

2. We are happy little cooks. 

3. We can make, we can bake, 

4. Just the nicest, nicest cake. 

5h. See us stir it round and round! 

6. This will make it light, we’ve found. 
7. Slowly now—hold it so— 

8..In the nice hot oven it must go. 


number 


Chorus-—- 


1. Cooking merrily, merrily, merrily, 
2. Cooking merrily, merrily, merrily, 
3. Faces bright, happy looks, 

4. We are happy, happy little cooks! 


II 


Very soon—right away— 
Comes the glad Thanksgiving Day. 
Pumpkin pies, cakes of spice, 
Turkey, too, so brown and nice. | 
Oh, how swiftly we must work, | 
No place here for dunce or shirk. 
Lightly trip, to and fro, 
Fixing everything just so. 

Chorus— 


oe po 


—e- 
oo 


SA 


MOTIONS 
if 


1 and 2. Show spoons in right hand, 
books in left. 

8and 4. Bring hands’ together as if 
holding cake. 

5 and 6. Stirring motion in imaginary 
bowl, keeping time to the music. 

7. Hold pan (imaginary) carefully. 

8 With forward tredion, put pan in| 
oven. 


Chorus— 


land 2. Beating motion with spoon. 

3 and 4. Spoon held upright with for- 
ward and downward movement on each 
accented beat, as one would with a 
pointer in emphasizing an important 
fact. 


ii. 


land2. Same as 8 and 4 of chorus. 

3. Hold hands apart to show pie; 
bring closer together on last measure to 
indicate little cakes. 

4. Hands wide apart. 

5 and 6 Vigorous beating motion. 

7. Trip to right, then back to place. 

&. Motion of placing things on the 
table. 


The Things I Prize 


These are the things I prize, 
And hold of dearest worth; 
Light of sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music: of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of the cloud that swiftly pass, 
And after showers, 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good, brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, friend- 
ship and mirth. 
So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by 
wane 





—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Surprise Party 
By Helen Louise Sherwood 


For any number of children, two of 
whom represent a Mother and Child. 
The stage should be set with a rough 
table and one or two decrepit chairs. <A 
crust of bread is on the table. The wo- 
man and child are dressed in old, torn 
garments. The other children wear hats 
and coats and carry the articles named, 
which are placed on the table. 


Child— 


Mother, to-morrow’s Thanksgiving Day, 
Can we have a truly dinner? | May 


| Next child 

! 

| Here’s a fine large roast of meat; 
' Another ehild 


Here are potatoes--a bushel, quite, 
Another— 
Onions and turnips are here, all right. 


Another (taking packages from basket 
and placing them on the table)— 

Here are butter, sugar, spice, 
Another— 
Here are bags of flour and rice. 

Another— 


When you wear this clothing 
Cold or storm can do no harm. 


Varm, 


We have bread and molasses, all we can | 
eat? 
Oh, but won’t that be a treat! 
Mother — 


Thanksgiving! how I dread the day! 
When all the world is glad and gay, 
Seated at tables richly spread, 

And we have just this crust of bread. 


It’s easy enough to thankful be 
When warm and well-fed; but such as 
we, 


Cold and starved, in misery living, 

Find it hard to keep Thanksgiving. 
(Starting up.) 

A knock! the agent for the rent! 

I haven’t it. ‘Tell him I spent 

My every penny for this bread. 

Thanksgiving Day we’ll not be fed. 

crying, while 


(Drops head on table, 
In rush the 


the child opens the door, 
children, shouting. ) 
Children— 
Surprise! surprise! Hurray! hurray! 
A party for Thanksgiving Day! 
(Woman starts up, child clings to her, 
frightened. ) 
Two Boys (carrying bags) 


(Both) We think a fire would feel good, 
(First) So here is coal! (Second) And 
here is wood. 


Girl (placing basket on table) 


| 
Here are apples red and sweet, 
i 


| Another 


| This will add to your content 
It is money for the rent. 


| All- 


| Then 


| Wherein 


We hope you like our party! Wasn't it a 


grand surprise? 
do not stand there erving, 
smile, and dry your eves. 


But 


Woman (wiping eyes) 


come, | 


These are tears of joy, and not of grief, 


Thanks, thanks,oh, thanks for this relief! 
No more in friendless misery living, 
We now can keep a glad Thanksgiving. 


Leader (stepping forward) 


Thanksgiving should be merry, and you 


can plainly see, 

By making yours more happy, 
will happier be; 

Because the joy of giving has made our 
hearts feel gay, 

We shall be very happy on this 
giving Day. 


All— 


Now good-by to you we'll say, 
And wish you joy Thanksgiving Day. 


All 


Good-by ! 


our 


Thanks- 


good-by! Hurray! hurray! 





Thanksgiving Song 


Montra F, McIntosi 








MARGARET G. RUGGLES 
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When o'er the brown and frost-y earth The leaves their car- pet fling. 


own | 


Thanksgiving on the Farm 


Oh, the farm was bright, Thanksgiving 
morn, 

With its stacks 
corn, 

Its pumpkins heaped in the 
shed, 

And its apples brown and green and red; 

And in the cellar its winter store 

In bins that were filled and running o'er 

With all the things that a farm could 
keep 

In barrel and bin and goodly heap; 

Oh, the farm was a pleasant place that 
day. 


of hay and shocks of 


rambling 


house the orchard stood, 
brook and the chestnut 


Out baek of the 
came the 
wood, 
The old sawmill where the children play, 
The fodder barn with its piles of hay, 
The walnut grove and the cranberry bog, 
The woodehuck hole and the barking 
dog, 
The wintergreen and the robber’s cave, 
who entered were counted 
brave, 
The skating pond with its fringe of hay, 
Oh, the farm was pleasant Thanksgiving 
day. 
The Independent. 


Thank-You in the Farm-Yard 
By Mary V. Meyers 


For Eight Children 
Little Tim 


This is a happy Thank-you day, 
And each is happy in his way. 


(Tim addresses each child in the name 

the animal he represents, in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘‘ Kitty,’’ to which Kitts 
responds in rhyme; then, ‘‘Dog,’’ to 
which the dog responds in rhyme, ete. 


of 


Kitty— 
I'm thankful for the milk so sweet, 
In my dish where | may eat. 


Dog 
I’m thankful for the juicy bones 
Given me by Johnny Jones. 


Ilen ; 
I'm thankful for the yellow corn 
Given me Thanksgiving morn. 


Horse 

I'm thankful for the clover hay, 
That I helped to rake last May. 
Sheep 

I’m thankful for the salt 1 found, 


Scattered here upon the ground. 


Cow 
I’m thankful for the nice sott bran, 
srought to me by little Fan. 


Piggy Wee— 
I'm only little Piggy Wee, 
Bu I’m thankful, too, you see. 


God’s Gifts 
By Myra A. Buck 


lhe fragrant flow'rs, 
The cooling breeze, 
‘Lhe bird’s sweet. song, 
The leafy trees, 
The blue, blue sky, 
The sunshine bright, 
The twinkling stars, 
The moon’s soft light, 
The changing clouds, 
The rain, the snow, 
The rosy dawn, 
The sunset’s glow, 
The sloping hills, 
The forest shade, 
The valleys green, 
The sunny glade, 
The little rills, 
The rivers wide, 
The sandy shore, 
The ocean tide; 
Each pretty view, 
Kach golden day, 
Kach pleasing joy, 
Where e’er you stay, 
Are gifts of God to man. 
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The U.S. A. Forever 
By Angus 5S. Hibbard 


“Dixie”’ 


I 


Pune 


Ceme, all who live in the U. S. A., 
Join in our song and sing today; 
Work away, 
of the free; 
United, firm, with every state, 
To make a nation good and great; 
Work away, work away, 
of the free. 


Chorus— 
The U. S. A. forever, hurray! hurray! 
The Stars and Stripes shall wave above 
The great United States we love. 
Hurray! hurray! the U. S. A. forever! 
Hurray! hurray! the U. 8S. A. forever! 


II 


The North and South, the East and West, 
We love them all, for all are best; 
Work away, work away, for the land | 
of the free; 
United states and hearts and hands 
Will make the greatest of all lands; 
Work away, 
of the free. 
Chorus 


iil 


From coast to coast united stand 
Our proudest boast, our own dear land; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free; 
The Nation gathers at our call 
With all for one and one for all; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 


Chorus 


O Land, My Land! 
By Donald A. Fraser 


O Land, my Land, I love thee! 
Thy hills and valleys green, 
Thy azure skies above thee, 
Thy flewers of varied sheen, 
[hy lakes and sparkling streamlets, 
Thy mountains crowned with snow, 
I claun = all earth's noblest, 
My Land, I love thee so. 


O Land, my Land, I love thee! 
For thou dost give me life, 

And strength, and food, and raiment, 
A home that knows no strife. 

l’or all the many blessings 
Up-yielded by thy sed, 

I love thee, my own country, 
And thank the gracious God. 


O Land, my Land, I leve thee! 
I love thy spotless name, 

And | would die far sooner 
Than see it brought to shame. 

May God be thy defender 
*Gainst every storm and foe, 

And thee my best I'll render, 
My land, I love thee so. 


O Land, my Land, I love thee! 
And I would have thee grow 
Still greater, purer, grander, 
Till earth in pride shall show, 
As gem of gems, the fairest 
In all her diadem, 
The brightest, richest, rarest, 
My country and my home. 


An Alphabet of Cities 


By Harriette Wilbur 
For Twenty Seveu Pupils 


A’s Ainsterdam. Because built in the 
hogs, 
Each building is founded on deeply sunk 


logs. 
B is for Boston, with Faneuil Hall, 


The State House, Old South Church, — 
historical! all. 


C is Chicago. It’s Indian for ‘‘king,"’ 
No wonder it’s grown such a mammoth 
great thing. 


D is Duluth, of the Great Lakes the head, 
Where “the sails meet the rails,"’ 
**it’s cool, 


3 ; and 
sv it’s said. 


work away, for the land 


for the land 


work away, for the land | 


There isn’t a city 


P is for Paris. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sis for Saint Paul, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Autumn Recitations for Many Grades 


E is for Edinburgh, rocky and steep, 
| It lies on the Firth of Forth, stormy and 
deep. 


F is Foochow, a Chinese seaport 
| For the shipping of tea, and much trade 
of this sort. 


| G is Gibraltar, a fortified cove 
| With the Pillars of Hercules frowning 
above. 


H is The Hague, where the white Dove 
of Peace 
Often makes her 

may cease. 


abode, 


I is Irkoutsk, far up in the north, 
To its traffic with China it owes 
| worth. 


its 


J is Jerusalem; many a street 
| Was trod by the Saviour’s holy feet. 


K is Killarney, with lovely lakes three, 

A beautiful spot that all tourists must 
sec. 

ie is for London, the largest of all, 

| When you travel abroad, 
you must call. 


| 

|M is for Madrid, with a history various, 
And still in conditions inelined to pre 
carious. 


| —e : 

| Nis New York. 
with half its com 
motion, 


O's Oberammergau, every decade 


Pertorming the Passion, as promise was | 


made. 


She seems a grande dame 


In velvet and furs, and proud of her fame. 


that all warfare | 


there at least | 


On this side of the ocean | 


T is Tarifa, where vessels must pay 


A tax on their tonnage, hence ‘‘tariff,’’ 


they say. 


'U is for Ulm, once proverbially wealthy, 


But now only moderately prosperous and | 


healthy. 
V is for Venice. 


two isles. 


W is for Washington, where all would go 


It’s built upon piles 
Pieced out with the aid of her seventy- 


| And livein the White House a term or so. 


| 

| X is for Xenia, Ohio; the drift 

Of this Greek word is ‘‘one 
bringing a gift.’”’ 


Y’s Yokohama, in far-off Japan, 
Ju 


Z is for Zurich, than which, we are t 


| 
{ 
| 


old. 


atlas of 


And-so-forth’s an 
**home,’”’ 


| 
| 
| 


bourne to Rome. 


The First Thanksgiving 


In sixteen hundred twenty, 
So all the histories say, 
‘The ‘‘Mayflower’’ came to anchor 
By the shores of Cape Cod Bay. 
The Pilgrim fathers landed, 
And straight to work they went, 
And soon laid the foundation 
Of the Plymouth settlement, 
They had at. first a struggle hard, 
And sore their souls were tried; 





And many of them died, 
The noble Massasoit, 
Then helped them in their need, 


Q is for Quito. How strange that al 
though And generously he gave them 
It's on the equator, it's hemmed in with |  _ Seme Indian earn for seed. 
snow! | That corn the Pilgrims planted, 
| And carefully did tend; 
R is for Raleigh. You spell it the same | They reaped a bounteous harvest 
s Sir Walter did when a gave it his | When summer reached its end; 


name. 


Increasing each day 
To rival twin sister just ten miles away. 


And in their little village 
Beside the dancing bay, 
| ‘The Pilgrims made a feast, 
| The first Thanksgiving Day. 


who comes 


st see this queer city if ever you can. 
old, 


| Few cities of Europe can date back so 


cities, —all 


From Denver to Cape ‘town, from Mel- 


The eold and hunger made them 11], 


and kept 





Boys of the U. S. A, 
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brave and true. We march a-long with a tramp, tramp, tramp, We sa - 
two by two, ‘Then wecheer and clap and wave our caps, And sa- 
need us, too, Then proud - ly we'll take up gun and sword, To 
' 4 _Cuorvs 
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lute the red, white and_ blue, ; 
lute the red, white and blue. } Then hur-rah_ for the flag, the 
save the red, white and blue. 
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song for our count-ry dear, We’re boys of the U. 5S. A. 
NOTE: Miss Upson says of this song, *‘The boys of the second, third and 


fourth grades enjoy it greatly. 


the words ‘Salute the red, white and blue,’ 


they give the military salute. 


Sometimes they stand while they sing it, and at 


Of- 


ten, after singing this song, they have called for ‘America,’ or the ‘Star Spangled 


Banner,’ so I conelude that it areuses a 


patriotic sentiment. ”’ 
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Mother Earth’s Children 
By Sallie G. Fitzgerald 


Mother Earth’s children, the bright little 


| 


| So happy were they as they 





| 


| At this every 


| 
} 





| And said, ‘‘ 


flowers, 
Had sported and play od sharenaiate the long 
summer hours; 
danced in 
the sun 


| They could not believe that the summer 


was done. 

“‘Now, children,’’ said Mother Earth, 
F bed- time is here, 

And unless you hasten you’ll cateh cold, 

fear.’ 

flower hung down her. 

bright head 

Oh, dear mother, please don’t 

send us to bed. 


/**You know Mr. Jack Frost a visit will 


| A 
| 








pay 

Through all of the country, so please let 
us stay 

Until after his visit, and then we will go 

And be covered up warm with our 

blankets of snow.’’ 

Now Mother Earth smiled—what we call 
Indian Summer, 

And told her dear children they might 
play a bit longer; 

‘*Until our guest leaves, my children,’’ 
she said, 

“Then take off your 
straight to bed.”’ 

At last came Jack Frost in his coat cold 
and white; 

When the gay flowers saw him they took 
such a fright. 

That they scampered away to their beds 
in the ground, 

And never woke up ‘till the springtime 
came round, 


dresses and go 


Jack-O’-Lantern Song 
(In “College Songs.” Price 50c.) 


I 


Upon one wild and windy night— 
Woo0-00, woo0-00, wo0-00, woo-co— 


Tune: “Rig-a-jig”’ 


| We Jacks our lanterns all did light; 


The wind—it surely knew—FOR— 


Chorus— 


Whistle and whistle~and whist! Now 
list! 
Woo0-00, W00-00, Woo0-00, wo0o-00— 
Whirling and twirling, with turn and 
twist, 
The wind—it softly blew. 


II 


It was the creepiest, scariest night— 
Wo0v0-00, W00-00, W00-00, Wwoo-00— 
We held our breath, then lost it quite; 
The wind—it surely knew—FOR— 


Chorus— 
Whistle and whistle—and whist! 
list! 
Woo-ov, W00-00, WO0-00, WO00-00-—- 
Whirling and twirling, with turn and 
twist, 
The wind—it loudly blew. 


III 


It rose in all its main and might, 
Wo0-00, W00-00, W00-00, Wo0-00— 
It blew out every single light; 
The wind—it surely knew—OH— 


Now 


Chorus— 


Whistle and whistle—and whist! 
list! 
Ho oh, oh ho, ho oh, oh ho— 
Whirling and twirling, with turn and 
twist, : 
That wind—it laughed ‘*‘ Ho-oh!”’ 


Now 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
By Monira F. McIntosh 
I think Thanksgiving Day is fine, 
On turkey then we all will dine, © 


And pumpkin pie, and pudding sweet, 
And everything that’s nice to eat. 
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A Page of Practical Helps and Suggestions 


How to Present a Rote Song 
By Iris Hibbard Cook 


N presenting a rote song, first tell a story which 
| will cause the child to visualize the theme of the 

song, emphasizing the dramatic idea. If practical, 
act the story, because children are born dramatists 
and the things which are acted before their eyes, or 
in which they may act a part, are firmly fixed in the 
memory. When interest is thus aroused they will be 
eager to sing. The teacher should then sing the song 
through lightly and tunefully with correct emphasis, 
making the song as attractive as possible. 

‘The asters and chrysanthemums are in bloom, and 
all along the road the pretty blue fringed gentians 
peep out. The wind goes woo-o0o0-0 around the house. 
All the green leaves on the big trees are changing to 
bright gold and red, and yesterday I saw a few tiny 
white flakes fall down from the sky. Were you up 
early this morning, before the sun was high? The 
whole world looked as though it was covered with a 
silver blanket. Jack Frost has been at work again.’’ 

This particular story may be followed by a ‘*‘ Jack 
Frost’’ song. 

Recite the poem one line at a time without the 
tune, and ask the children to repeat each line and then 
the verse as a whole. The poem must be recited 
carefully, as the child will repeat it exactly as he 
hears it, and if a word has been mispronounced it will 
require time and patience to make the correction. 

1 cannot lay too much emphasis on the fact that in 
no other teaching is a mistake so noticeable, nor so 
hard to correct, as in a song. If even one note is 
learned incorrectly, it often seems well-nigh impossi- 
ble to remedy it, and many new songs could be taught 
in the time spent in rectifying a mistake in one care- 
lessly learned. 

When the children can repeat the verse as a whole, 
sing the tune one phrase at a time, asking them to 
repeat each phrase as you have sung it until they 
have caught the melody. This should be done with 
the words, but it is possible to employ a neutral sy!- 
lable, such as ‘‘lu’’ or ‘‘la.’’) The children now know 
the words and the tune separately, so the logical pro- 
cedure will be to put them together. Do not attempt 
to do it too quickly, as we must keep in mind the fact 
that both are learned only superficially. Sing a line 
of the song, with the children repeating as before, 
until the verse has been learned. 

Do not sing with the children but ask them to sing 
like an echo to your voice. This will secure high, 
light tones, for here again you are bringing out the 
dramatie idea, that they are trying to imitate the 
echo. If mistakes are made the teacher must be 
ready to take up the song at any place and sing it 
correctly. This necessitates a careful study of the 
song prior to its presentation to the class. Ina 
graded school it is a good plan for the teachers in the 
primary grades to méet once a month and learn the 
songs to be taught during the month. In almost ev- 
ery school there will be found one teacher who plays 
the piano well, and the meeting need not prove a bur- 
den, but rather a pleasant social event. In the un- 
graded school the teacher may not have this advan- 
tage, but if the songs are simple they can be learned 
with very little effort. 

The first attempts of the children will not, of 
course, be perfect, but there are very few songs that 
cannot be taught in one lesson, teaching only one 
verse, as the second verse involves a mere repetition 
of the tune, an’ is more attractive if taught the fol- 
lowing day or even several days later. 





Home Study 
By Glenn Furnas 


schools during the past few years and nothing 

is being left undone to cause the pupil’s work to 
approach perfection as nearly as possible, yet one of 
the most vital points of a child’s school life and one 
that is too often overlooked is the manner in which 
his time after school hours is spent. Many of the 
failures in examinations arid a great deal of the 
worthless citizenship in this country can be attributed 
to the conditions with which the pupil is brought into 
contact during leisure hours. The spending of this 
time marks the making or breaking of a multitude of 
brilliant prospects. 

We often hear the remark that a large per cent of 
the good students come from the rural schools. This 
ean not mean that the children in the cities and 
towns lack the ability to learn or that the country 
child is endowed with greater talents than his city 
friend, but it does mean that the rural child is more 
often spending his evenings at home learning some- 
thing useful while a great part of the village chil- 
dren, especially the boys, are squandering their spare 
moments in the streets or in places where the morals 
and influences might be questioned. Here they fill 
their minds with things that no teacher or method of 


teaching can eradicate. 


G, ‘schoo progress has been made in the public 


How to overcome this condition is a problem that 
confronts almost every village teacher. That much 
can be done to remedy this is shown by the following 
facts which are strong evidence that the teacher can, to 
a certain extent, guide the pupils while they are away 
from the schoolroom. 

In the four upper grades of the elementary school 
in Frederick, Ohio, there are twenty-six pupils whose 
work at the beginning of the present term was some- 
what disappointing and which, for some reason, did 
not measure up to their ability. 

At the beginning of December we began to keep a 
record of the time each pupil spent with his books 
during the evenings and on Saturdays. Of course, as 
this was something new to them, it soon created an 
interest in their school work that they had not shown 
before. Each one began to turnin figures that were 
surprising. During the month of December the total 
number of hours spent in study at home amounted to 
two hundred sixty or an average of ten hours per 
pupil. The record for January, which was somewhat 
affected by sickness, fell to two hundred forty. Feb- 
ruary totalled three hundred eighty hours, and March 
reached five hundred thirty, an average of more than 
twenty hours per pupil. 

Home study has now become a part of the school 
work and is considered by pupils as important as the 
recitations in the schoolroom. ‘The extra work is not 
looked upon as a hardship, and very little urging is 
necessary. The pupils take a just pride in their 
achievement. It has lifted quite a few boys and girts 
who were barely able to stay above the mark and 
planted them safely in line for victory. 

What it has done for this school it can be made to 
do for others, especially if it is arranged to merit 
credits in the school work. All the inducements offered 
these children were the competition it created and the 
advancement of grades as a result of strengthening 
their general ability. 

Sehool boards take note of attendance and punetu- 
ality and it would undoubtedly be a step én the right 
direction if they would require a monthly report of 
the time spent in study at home. 





Using a Talking-Machine in a Primary 
Room 
By Alle MacLoughlin 


E used to listen with envious, rebellious ears to 
WV the resounding marches, the jolly folk dances 
and the jingly, tuneful songs of the kinder- 
garten piano next door, for we liked to march, too, 
but who could feel militant with only a ruler and the 
back of a book for a band?) We knew plenty of folk 
dances, but wee ones haven’t wind enough for dane- 
ing and singing, too; we liked to learn all the attract 
ive new songs, but the teacher was not trained for a 
prima donna, and every woman flats when she ‘is tired; 
and there was about as much hope for a piano for us 
as there is of peace. That is how we came to save 
our pennies, sell subscriptions, take up collections, go 
in debt fer a fifteen dollar talking-machine, and pay 
the rest of it by giving five-cent ‘‘shows”’ of folk 
dances and drills with the ‘‘animal himself.’’ 

Now we learn our songs from ‘‘the lady in the ma- 
chine’’—the song correctly sung, phrased, enunci- 
ated, and with proper breathing; we march to and 
from the classes by simply starting a rattling good 
march, playing a half dozen measures to get the swing 
and saying ‘‘March!’’—only one signal needed. In 
the same way we leave at recesses, noons and nights; 
we play the old folk games and dances; we learn the 
stories of the operas, and illustrate them with over- 
tures or bits of their scores; while in the room after 
recess and at noon we quiet down at the first sound 
of some favorite. From the time of first remember- 
ing anything, I recollect lying down on the floor near 
the piano, while my elder sister, who had a genuine 
love tor real music and who was a cultivated musician, 
played bits of grand opera and the‘‘near’’ grand operas, 
and told the story as she played. There were five of 
us to listen and not one has ever forgotten the stories 
nor ever felt any impulse to sleep during an oppor- 
tunity to hear beautiful music. That is what made 
me want my youngsters in school to learn in the same 
way. I have watched children grow ina year into 
really discriminating critics. They know the records 
by original names and ask for ‘‘the song about the 
boat’? when they want the Barcarolle from the ‘‘ Tales 
of Hoftfman;’’ or the ‘‘gypsy piece’’ which means a 
bit from ‘‘Il Trovatore;’’ or the “one about the 
knights’? which means a part of ‘‘Siegfried.’’ 
‘‘Brabms’ Lullaby,’’ they know by its real name; 
‘*Stille Nacht, ’’ sung by Schumann-Heink, they love; 
Strauss waltzes they play on their desks as pianos 
with their books for the music, and Paderewski has 
‘‘nothing on them’* in waving locks and technique. All 
kinds of songs for school work are on records and 
like a lover, ‘‘I regret the days before | knew thee, 
thou talking machine!’’ 

Going back to the stories of the operas, let me 


dilate. 


I told the story of Siegfried, and we made a poster 
in black and white silhouette about two feet wide 
and the length of one side of the room, showing the 
adventures of the knight. As we worked I told the 
story again and played the record of ‘‘Siegfried's 
Call’’ where his challenge rings out. The children 
listened for the echoes and told how they thought the 
woods looked, ete. 

Sometimes we have a new record, and after hearing 
it played the children try to tell what it makes them 
think about as they shut their eyes and ‘‘dream the 
musie.’’ Only this week a good friend sent in the 
‘Caprice Viennois’’ played by Kreisler, whose won- 
derful tones are marvellousiy preserved in this par- 
ticular number, and after a minute's reminiscence 
about how gracefully nimble his long, slender fingers 


daneed back and forth and how he loved his violin 
and made it tell all that was in the artist’s mind, I 
put on the record. ‘‘Caprice Viennois’’ is pretty 
much ‘‘high-brow’’ for First Graders, eh? Well, they 


listened to it played through once, asked for it again, 
and the time about a dozen youngsters, in 
pantomime, played it with Kreisler; they daintily 
fingered their imaginary bows or trilled their stubby, 
fat fingers up and down an imaginary Stradivarius. 
When they finished, they interpreted it as ‘‘lots of 
birds down south,’’ ‘‘diamonds, all shiny,’’ ‘‘lots of 


second 


pretty ladies at a party,’’ and one said it reminded 
her of the ‘‘new millinery store window.’’ I took 
occasion after school to view the said window and 


found it decorated with three flower-laden spring hats, 
long testoons of posies, and baskets on tall standards 
overflowing with blossoms. 

Parents are very generous since they have heard 
their children talking about the music, lending us 
many records, and each new one is hailed with delight. 

On special days we have appropriate programs. On 
St. Patrick’s Day we gave a half-hour of MeCor 
mack and Irish jigs and ballads. 





The Hygiene of Teaching 
By Laura Emily Mau 


NE of the watchwords of modern experimental 
O pedagogy is “‘the hygiene of teaching.’’ The 

protection of the health and vigor of our chil- 
dren is fast becoming recognized as the foundation 
stone upon which all educational development rests, 
if human education is to be a genuinely successful 
process. 


The prevention of waste is the dominant issue in 
the scientific management of industry and should be 
the first consideration in the organization of a school 
curriculum. ‘This demands that it be organized from 
the standpoint of constructive hygiene. 

It becomes the first duty of the school to make it 
possible for our children to be engaged in active, con 
structive daily living, which awakens and makes use 
of the whole capacity of the child; to make it pos 
sible for children to use their bodies and minds in 
such a way that results of greatest value will be at- 
tained with the least expenditure of nervous energy. 

Educational hygiene in its widest includes 
much more than health examination for contagious 
diseases and chronic physical defects; more than ad- 
justment of architecture to the health and 
growth needs of the children. It demands also that 
the daily work be so balanced that fatigue will be 
kept at a minimum and the child's energy at a maxi- 
mum; it demands that the teaching process be ad- 
justed to the learning process of the child, if 
are to be attained with the least expenditure of en- 
ergy. Indeed, its highest aim is the conservation and 
nourishment of the natural resources of the children. 
This means that the school must give the greatest 
possibilities to the original, free, creative aspect of 
mind, the preservation of eagerness, spontaneity, 
curiosity, inquiry, initiative, individuality—the most 
precious of life elements. 

Certain it is that the welfare of children outside of 
school conditions everything which we do in the school- 
If industrial and social activities become the 


Sense 


school 


results 


room. 

core of the work, it demands that there should be a 
reciprocal relationship between the school and the 
world outside. This demands that much work must 


be carried on outdoors under natural conditions. 
Obviously, it becomes the responsibility of the school 
to remove all obstacles that are a menace to health, 
physically, mentally and spiritually. Truly, the 
school can render no greater service to mankind than 
to make the t human life the corner- 


conservation of 
of all the 


stone work Of education. 





In the December magazine of last year we asked our 
readers to send us descriptions of their most successful 
holiday features directly after Christmas. As @ re- 
sult we obtained a mass of wonderful material, This 
has been waiting almost a year to be put into the Great- 
est Holiday Edition ofan Educational Magazine Ever 
Published. Look for it next month and tell your 
teacher friends who are not subscribers about it. 
There will be printed an edition large enough to supply 
an unlimited number of single copy orders. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 1 here 
of poems which they destre for personal reading or school use. | 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requesis, bi 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, 


therefore destrable poems. 


The Vagabonds 


We are two travellers, Roger and I. 
Roger’s my dog — Come here, 
scamp! 
Jump for the gentheman—mind your eye! 
Over the table — look out for the 
lamp !— 
The rogue is growing a little old; 
Five years we've tramped through 
wind and weather, 
And slept outdoors when nights were 
cold, 


you 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked F = 


NCUA wn HE NAMES of por MS VOU UW sh 10 see 


| Is there a way to forget to think? 


At your Sir, home, fortune, 
friends, 
A dear girl’s love, —but I took to drink ; 
The same old story; you know how it 
ends. 
If you could have 
features, — 
You needn't laugh, Sir; I was not then 


age, 


seen ‘these classic 


Such a burning libel on God’s creatures ; 


And ate, and drank—and starved to- | 


gether. 
We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell 
you: 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow, 


The, paw he holds up there has been | 


frozen), 
Plenty of catgut for my fiddle, 
(This outdoor business is 
strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from 
the griddle, 
And Roger and I set .up for kings! 


bad for 


No, thank you, Sir, I never drink. 
Roger and I are exceedingly moral. 
Aren’t we, Roger? see him wink. 
Well, something hot then, we won’t 
quarrel. 
He’s thirsty, too—see him nod his head? 
What a pity, Sir, that dogs can’t talk; 
He understands every word that's said, 
And he knows good milk from water 
and chalk. 


The truth is, Sir, now I reflect, 
I’ve been so sadly given to grog, 
I wonder I’ve not lost the respect 
(Here’s to you, Sir!) even of my dog. 
But he sticks by through thick and thin; 
And this old coat with its empty pockets 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 
He’ll follow while he has eyes in his 
sockets: 


There isn’t another creature living 
Would do it, and prove, through every 
disaster, 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving, 
To such a miserable, thankless master. 
No, Sir! see him wag his tail and grin— 
By George! it makes my old eyes 
water— 
That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow, but no matter! 


We’ll have some music, if you’re willing, 
And Roger (hem! what a plague a 
cough is, Sir!) 
Shall march a little. —Start, you villain! 
Paws up! eyes front! salute your 
officer ! 
>Bout face! attention! take your rifle! 
(Some dogs have arms, you see.) Now 
hold 
Your cap while the gentlemen give a 
trifle 
To aid a poor old patriot soldier! 


March! Halt! Now show how the Rebel 
shakes, . 
When he stands up to hear his sentence; 
Now tell me how many drams it takes 
To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 
Five yelps—that's five; he’s mighty 
knowing; 
The night’s before us, fill the glasses ;— 
Quick, Sir! I’m ill, my brain is going !— 
Some brandy,—thank you;—there,—it 
passes! 





Why not reform? That’s easily said; 
But I’ve gone through such wretched 
treatment, 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread, 
And searce remembering what meat 
meant, 
That my pvor stomach’s past reform; 
And there are times when, mad with 
thinking, 
I’d sell out heaven for something warm 
To prop a horrible inward sinking. 





I was one of your handsome men— 


If you had seen her, so fair, so young, 
Whose head was happy on this breast; 
If you could have heard the songs I sung 
When the wine went round, you 
wouldn’t have guess’d : 
That ever J, Sir, should be straying 
From door to door, with fiddle and dog, 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog. 


a parson’s wife, 
that we should 


She’s married since, 

"Iwas better for her 
part; 

Ketter the soberest, prosiest life 


Than a blasted home and a broken 
heart. 
I have seen her—once; I was weak and 


spent 
On the dusty road; a carriage stopped, 
But little she dreamed as on she went, 
Who kissed the coin that her fingers 
dropped. 


You’ve set me talking, Sir; I’m sorry; 
It makes me wild to think of the 
change! 
What do you care for a beggar’s story? 
Is it amusing? you find it strange? 
I had a mother so proud of me! 
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Calls not from out the gloomy earth the 
lovely ones again. 
The wind-flower and the violet, thes 
perished long ayo, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died 


amid the summer glow; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, 
aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by 
in autumn beauty stood, 
fell the frost from the ¢ 
heaven, as falls the playue on men, 
the brightness of their smile was 
gone from upland, glade and glen. 


and the 
the brook, 


lear cold 


And 


now, When comes the calm, mild 
day, as still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out 
their winter home, 


And 


When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 


though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the wa- 
ters of the rill, 


| The south wind searches for the flowers, 


| And 


’Twas well she died before—Do you | 


know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see’ 
The ruin and wretchedness here below? 


Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain; then Roger and I will start. 
I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 
Aching thing, in place of a heart? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep, 
if he could, 
No doubt, remembering things that 
were, — 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 
And himself a sober, respectable cur. 


I’m better now; that glass was warm- 
ing,— 
You rascal! limber your lazy feet! 
We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in the 
street.— 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think. 
But soon we shall go where lodgings 
are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals 
nor drink ;— 
The sooner, the better for Roger and 
me. 
J. Z. Trowbridge. 


The Death of the Flowers 


The melancholy days are come, the sad- 
dest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
withered leaves lie dead; 


whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and 
by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youth 
ful beauty died, 
fair, meek blossom 
and faded by my side. 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her when 
the forest cast the leaf, 
we wept that one so lovely should 
have a life so brief; 
not unmeet it was that 
that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish 
with the flowers. 


The that up 


yrew 


Yet like 


one, 


W. (. Bryant. 
Loss and Gain 
When 1 compare 
What I have lost with what | have 
gained, 


ec. ; 
| What I have missed with what attained, 


They rustle to the eddying gust, and to | 


the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and 
from the shrub the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young 
flowers, that lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beau- 
teous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; the 
gentle race of flowers 


Little room do | find for pride. { 


l am aware 
How many days have been idly spent; 
How like an arrow the good intent 


Has fallen short or been turned aside. 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise; 

The lowest ebb in the turn of the tide. 


—H. W. Longfe llow. 
When Father Carves the Duck 


We all look on with anxious eyes 
When father carves the duck, 
And mother almost always sighs 
When father carves the duck; 
Then all of us prepare to rise 
And hold our bibs before our eyes, 
And be prepared for some surprise 
When father carves the duck. 


He braces up and grabs the fork, 
Whene’er he carves the duck, 
And won’t allow a soul to talk 
Until he carves the duck. 
The fork is jabbed into the sides, 
Across the breast the knife he slides, 
While every careful person hides 
From flying chips of duck. 


1 


The platter’s always sure to slip 
When father carves the duck. 


| And how it makes the dishes skip 


Potatoes fly amuck. 

The squash and cabbage leap in space, 
We get some gravy in our face, 

And father mutters Hindoo grace 
Whene’er he carves a duck. 


We then have learned to walk around 
The dining room and pluck 

From off the window-sills and walls 
Our share of father’s duck. 


| While father growls and blows and jaws, 


Are lying in their lowly beds, with the | 


fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie; but 
the cold November rain 


} 


And swears the knife was full of flaws, 
And mother laughs at him because 
Ife couldn’t carve a duck. 


ke Ve Wright. 


| Ever 


The stiff rails 
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The First Snow-fall 


The snow had begun in the gloaminy, 


And busily all the mght 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


y pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
\nd the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. - 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

were softened to swan's 
down, 

And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood, 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, ‘* Father, who makes it snow?’’ 
And I told of the good All-father 

Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

(hat arched o'er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


l remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The sear of our deep-plunged woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘**The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone ean make it fall!’’ 
Ihen, with eves that not, I. kissed 
her; 
And she, kissing back, eould not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
~James Russell Lowell. 


The Bright Side of It 


When his lonesome habitation 
*Neath a storm o’ trouble fell, 
Still he looked like free salvation: 
‘*Oh, I’m doin’ purty well!”’ 

With trials fast pursuin’, 
Still he had but that to tell: 
Still he reckoned he was doin’— 
Still was doin’ ‘‘purty well!’’ 


saw 


No time to count his losses, 
*Gainst fortune to rebel; 
Still all folks have their crosses, 
He was ‘ ‘doin’ purty well.’’ 
An’ I reckon that is better 
‘Than a solemn song to swell: 
rhough he felt his troubles fetter 
He was ‘‘doin’ purty well.’’ 
—FKrank L. Stanton. 


The Concord Hymn 


Sung at the completion of the Concord Monument, 
April 19, 1836 
sy the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today a votive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made these heroes dare 
To die, to leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


-Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See “Signing the Declaration of Independence’? on pages 50 and 51 of this issue.) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
will be destroyed. 


cation. 


November Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


“Some folk hae meat an’ canna eat, 
An’ some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat an’ we can eat, 
So let the Lord be thankit.”’ 


We have many things to be thankful 
for this Thanksgiving time if we belong 
to that great and blessed company that 
is known as the average,—average 
school-teachers and average school-chil- 
dren. Some of those things never enter 
our minds, just because we have been 


a Teachers’ Exch 
io ; 


blessedly free from knowing anything | 


different. But there are conditions which 
are quite different from the average. 
There are children who cannot go to 


school because there is not a school to go | 
| to. 
prosperous as heart could desire, I came 


Last Christmas, in a community as 


upon five splendid, sturdy, well-clothed, 
well-mannered farm youngsters who 
hadn’t been to school all that fall and 
winter because they couldn’t get a 
teacher. 
children except for this opportunity of 
schooling they were missing; they had 
everything in the way of farm comforts 
and farm prospecés, and a pleasant little 
schoolhouse close to their place—but 
there were not teachers enough in the 
county to go round. 

On the other hand, the Government 
has been sending out report after report 
of sections where the children have piti- 
fully few days of school in the year, not 


They were not in any way poor | 


because no school or teacher is provided, 
but because the children do not attend, 
their parents failing to see the import- 
ance of it. 

The public school is the real melting- 
pot where the many foreign elements 
so dangerously foreign if not American 
ized—are fused. Every teacher has a 
right to be exceedingly thankful on 
Thanksgiving day because of her very 
work. Is it not the best work that could 
be done for our country? 

Another thing we all are thankful for 
is the great help that the modern school 
is giving to the modern girl along the 


lines of domestic science. The girl of 
today is much more efficient than the 
girl of a little while ago. The knowl 


edge of cookery and sewing learned at 
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The bravestare the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
— Tay lor— 








| of green burlap two yards in length. 
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f t 1 \ccepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi 
ents, l navailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


school—the mere ability to cook a dinner 
or make a dress—banishes unnumbered 
difficulties. 

Last August a dozen fifteen-year-olds 
of my acquaintance took it suddenly.into 
their heads to get up a camping party by 
a pretty river a mile or so from town, to 
persuade a long-suffering teacher to be 
their chaperone, and to stay ten days. 
The Indulgent Guardian of one of the 
dozen—that was I—smiled wisely as she 
gave her consent. 

‘*They may as well try it,’’ she thought. 
‘*They won’t stay more than three days, 
for they’! get so hungry they’ll be glad 
to come home.’’ 

And she sighed sympathetically, think- 
ing how much work that Angel-in-the- 
Kiesh, the Chaperone, would have to do 
to keep things going. She recalled the 
camping parties of her youth—how all 
the cooking fell, perforce, upon the 
shoulders of the two or three experienced 
members of the camp, and how much 
cooking it took to feed a dozen young- 


| sters in their teens. 


But her calculation was all wrong, her 
worries entirely needless. The cooking 
didn’t bother those girls in the least. 
Every one of them knew how, because 
they had learned it in school. Break- 
fasts, dinners and suppers were prepared 
by each two in their turn with astonish- 
ing ease, and they came back reluctantly 
at the end of the ten days, wishing: they 
could stay longer. 

‘Well, girls are different nowadays,”’ 
was all the Indulgent Guardian could say, 
and she said it thankfully. Is it not a 
very great cause for thanksgiving, this 
help that the schools of today are con- 


tributing to solve the domestic problem 


of the ecountrv? 
Exchange 
(Miss) Georgina Bleakley, Linwood, 


Kansas, would like to have her pupils of 
the fifth and sixth grades exchange let 
ters and language and geography exer- 
with pupils of the same grades in 
the Gulf states, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Alaska, or Eastern Canada. 


cises 


Letters from Our Teachers 
Convenient and Neat 


‘‘Where shall I keep seat-work 


my 


' material?’’ 


[ solved this problem by tacking on 
the wall beneath the window-sills a strip 
On 
this I had previously sewed pockets of 
various sizes. I find that I have not only 
a convenient but also a very neat recep- 
tacle for supplies of all kinds.—C. 
PETERS, Minnesota. 


Temperance Contests Help 


For two years past | have taught in a 
one room school with an average attend- 
ance of about thirty. ‘The school had 
never had a very good name. During 
my first few weeks the pupils thought 
of many ways to annoy me. 

I finally made up my mind that thoy 
needed some outside interest to avovce 


them. Very few of them even attended 
Sunday School. So I decided to start 
some temperance medal contest work. 


To create interest I had six young people 
from my home town give a.contest in 
the church next door to the school. As it 
was something new, a large crowd gath- 
ered to hear them. I had taught the 
school children temperance songs to sing 
between the temperance recitations. At 
this contest we cleared enough to pay in 
part for an old square piano for the 


1 1 
'scnoo,. 








The result of this contest was that the 
older ones in the school wished to speak 
in acontest. Of course I could not allow 
that unless they learned their Jessons. 
For two years we have been holding con 
tests, not only in our own district but 
in other towns, and twice in a 
nearby city. Meanwhile the school work 
has been of a higher standard as no one 
could take the contest books or songs 
until all lessons were learned. 

Do not imagine that I did not meet 
with opposition. The children them- 
selves at first would whisper, ‘‘We’re on 
the ‘water wagon’ now."” But you would 
not know the school. Even the little tots 
wish they were big enough not only to 
sing but to speak. The moral tone of 
the school is much improved, and more 
pupils passed in June than ever before. 
One pupil who has spent a great deal of 
time in contest work and had won both 
a silver and a gold medal passed not only 
her sixth grade examinations but also 
got an average of eighty-five per cent in 
seventh grade examinations. 

As an indirect result of one of these 
contests, I have secured a much better 
position for next year. Best of all, a 
number of boys and girls recently signed 
the triple pledge. 

The contest books (10c apiece) and all 
necessary information may be obtained 
from Mrs. L. Walker, Supt. W. C. T. U. 
Medal Contest Work, Oneonta, N. Y. 
GEORGIA B. SUTTON, New York. 


A School Scrapbook 


Did you ever make a school scrapbook? 
We have one in which I am having the 
children paste material which seems to 
them a part of school life. The school 
notes published in the village paper are 
kept and pasted in this book. Some of 
the children have sent stories to the farm 
papers. If these are published they 
occupy a space in the scrapbook. I have 
a kodak and have taken several pictures 
of school activities at different times. 
‘These I have given the children to be 
arranged neatly in a part of the book. 
The book not onlys interests the young 
people for the present but saves material 
which will be interesting to them in a 
few years to come.—E. W., Nebraska. 


also 


Thanksgiving Games 


Often a teacher has no public enter- 
tainment for this holiday yet wishes to 
notice it in some way that wil! instruct 
the pupils as well as amuse them. These 
guessing games are quiet ones and re- 
quire no preparation. All that is needed 
is a sheet of paper with lines numbered, 
and pencils. Answers may be written 
as the teacher calls out the cues. 


I—APPLE CONTEST 


1. A standard color of shoes. (Russet. 

2. What is sweet to see in girls? 
(Maiden Blush. ) 

3. A dainty sea food. (Crab.) 

4. Very sharp. Seen on_ bushes. 


(Thorn. ) 
A warm kind of coat. 


f 


(Astrachan. ) 


ov. 

6. An arctic explorer; also great loco- 
motive works in Philadelphia. (Bald- 
win. ) 

7. First man living. (Adam.) 

8 One of the months. (May.) 

9, Part of a meek animal’s face. 


(Sheep nose. ) 
10. Where meat is cured over a fire. 
(Smokehouse. ) 
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Civil War. (Northern Spy. ) 
12. A color, plus 7-n-g. (Greening. ) 
13. A male sheep and an arch in the 
sky. (Rambo. ) 
14. A weight. 


| 11. One who betrayed Grant in the 
| 
| 
| 


(Pound. ) 


3. An English essayist. (Lamb. ) 


| II—ANIMAL ContTEstT—( Animals Seen at 
Grandma’s on Thanksgiving. ) 
l. A letter anda pile. (Sheep.) 
2. A letter and a drink. (Swine.) 
1. To put on, and a lock opener. 
( Donkey. ) 
5. To depress with fear. (Cow. ) 


6. ‘lo direct the course of a 
(Steer. ) 
7. To accomplish, and aletter. (Do-g. ) 
8. To pass from place to place, and a 
preposition. (Go-at.) 
9. Abbreviation of a _ Pacific 
state, anda letter. (Cal-f.) 
10. Abbreviation of a Rocky Mountain 
state, and a letter. (Col-t.) 
11. 500, and a preposition. 
12. Naught and ten. (O-x.) 
13. Complaint of the voice during a 


ship. 


coast 


(C-at. ) 


cold. (Horse.). 

14. 1000, and a word for Christmas 
minus y. (M-ule.) 

15. Something grandma makes of 
pumpkins, and a letter. (Pi-g.)—ELIz- 


ABETH CHRIST, Pennsylvania. 


A Co-operative Thanksgiving Turkey 


at Thanksgiving time nothing pleases my 
little folks so much as to Make a large 
turkey together. I take a large piece of 
mounting board and put it up on the 
wall. Then the children cut head and 
feet, and I select the best and have them 
pasted on the board in position. ‘Then 
the children cut feathers, some the large 
tail feathers and some the small feathers. 
The tail feathers are pasted in place; 
then a few long, drooping wing feathers; 
then the little feathers are pasted on, 
overlapping, so that the turkey will have 
the effect of being ruffled. The feathers, 
also the head and feet, are colored with 
brown ecrayola, with dashes of red. The 
| etfect is good and the enjoyment it gives 
) the children is beyond description. 
Sometimes we make the turkey on a 
smaller scale and behind him draw the 
outline of a cart with red crayola. Then 
from the children’s cuttings we select 
pumpkins to fill the cart, which is then 
harnessed with lines of crayola to the 
turkey..-BUTLER HousToN, Oklahoma. 


A School Weather Club 


Many persons manifest a keen interest 
in the daily forecasts of the weather as 
told by the newspapers. A very com- 
mon expression is, ‘‘What does the paper 
about : pied 





| Say the weather this morning? 


Especially do we find this interest among | 


the agricultural class, for their work has 
to do so much with the conditions of the 
atmosphere. Many are so far removed 
from the source that they seldom receive 
the highly prized information. Here is 
where the school can put forth an effort 
toward accomplishing a helpful end. 
Organize a weather club made up of boys 
and girls in the higher grades, whose 
duty it is to spread the proper informa- 
tion, taken from daily readings of a 
barometer, and posting or displaying 
| different colored flags at some conspicu- 
| ous place, similar to the flags used by 
i the United States Weather Bureau. 
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Exhibit of Handwork—Aleatha B. Bishop, Teacher, South Dakota 





Children enjoy co-operative work, and | 


First buy a barometer or make one. 
(A description may be found in a book 
.of physics or some encyclopedia. ) 

There are two kinds of barometers one 
may buy, the mercurial, which is mostly 
used in the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, and the Aneroid, which is a clock- 
like affair and registers the different 
changes of the atmosphere on a dial. 

The mercurial barometer foretells the 
weather by its rise or fall, and in mak- 
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ing forecasts one may be guided by the 
following laws: 

1. A rising barometer indicates the 
approach of fair weather. 

2. A gradually falling barometer in- 
dicates the approach of foul weather. 

3. A sudden fall of the barometer in- 
dicates the approach of a storm. 

4. A high, unchanging barometer in- 
dicates settled fair weather. 

Second, make flags as shown in the 
illustrations for signals. Purchase dif- 
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log houses were arranged along one side, 
somewhat in the distance. The small 
village was placed between several small 
hills which were ecnstructed of mois- 
tened sand shaped by the children. A 
light fall of snow (salt) over the frozen 
grass and stubble gave the appearance 
of a bleak midwinter scene. A small 
stone fashioned from moulding clay with 
date and name was suggestive of the 
' traditional rock. 
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Flag Signals Used by the School Weather Club 


A miniature church was placed at one 
corner of the table among the barren, 
leafless trees. The forest was repre- 
sented by pine twigs. Freehand cut-outs 
of Pilgrims carrying guns and accom- 
panied by their wives were placed 
near the church. Small boats, log 
cabins and figures of the Pilgrims were 
moulded from plasticine by the chil- 
dren and the best selected and placed 
upon the sand-table.—NENA E. Hops, 
Kansas. 





Pilgrim Sand-Table 


ferent colored muslins or get white cloth 
and dye it, with fast colors. You can 
attach the signals to the same rope used 
on the flag, or have a separate rope. 
The signals may be made of a size to 
suit your own taste. 

A white flag indicates fair weather. 
(Figure 1.) A flag with the upper half 
white and the lower half blue indicates 
local rain or snow or foul weather. (Fig- 
ure 2.) A full blue fiag indicates general 
rainor snow. (Figure 3.) A triangular 
| blue flag indicates change of tempera- 
| ture. (Figure 4.) A white flag with a 
black square in the center indicates a 
cold wave, which means a drop of at 
least fifteen or twenty degrees. (Fig- 
ure 5.) 

If your school is located near a town 
or postoftice, or if a rural route passes 
it, the chart given out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be had, and 
| your displays made from it.—ROBERT R. 
HoppPEs, Pennsylvania. 


| A Pilgrim Sand-Table 


We made the story of the Pilgrims and 
Indians more realistic by the use of 
sand-table illustration. A small boat 
was procured and sails were attached to 

| represent as nearly as possible the May- 
flower. The bay was represented by 
blue paper colored by art chalk, leaving 
a roughened surface to give the appear- 
ance of waves. The land was left bar- 
ren with scattered brush and rocks. It 
sloped down to the water’s edge and the 





Occupation That Pleases 


I selected fifty of my most interesting 
old postcards having views upon them. 
Each of these I cut into small, peculiar 
shaped pieces and placed in envelopes, 
making fifty puzzles for the children to 
put together. They delight in seeing 
how quickly they can fit the many pieces 
together in order to see the view. When 
they have finished one puzzle they ex- 
change envelopes with a neighbor and 
begin on another. —M. R. HoLcomes, 
Missouri. 


Thanksgiving Day Suggestions 


Last year I attended a Thanksgiving 
program in which the fourth and fifth 
grades combined the results of their lan- 
guage, history, story-hour and music 
classes, for the purpose of entertaining 
their friends. 

The fourth grade took the first Thanks- 
giving Day for its theme; the fifth grade, 
the universal significance of Thanks- 
giving that man all through the ages has 
felt that he must give some expression 
of gratitude to the great kind power 
which causes the bountiful harvests every 
year. 

The fourth grade had read various 
stories of the Pilgrims’ first Thanks- 
giving and the incidents leading up to it. 
After much discussion the best scene for 
dramatization was selected. This was 
reproduced by the children orally, then 





(Continued on page 72 
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HE movement for better teeth 
T among school children—and adults, 

too—is receiving support from 
many sides. School Boards, Teachers, 
Parents, Dentists, the Press are all 
working together to a common end— 
better teeth—better health—better school 
work. Yourschool may already have par- 
ticipated in some such event—but if not 


‘Have a “Clean Teeth Day” 
in Your School 










Once each school year we will send to 
any teacher the practical help of book- 
lets, lectures, reminder cards, and trial 
tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream—the 
standard dentifrice for school use. 
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The delicious flavor of this safe and efti- 
cient preparation appeals so strongly to 
the children that regular care soon 
becomes a habit—a result which a 
‘‘druggy”’ tasting dentifrice must al- 
ways fail to accomplish. Dentists, too, 
appreciate this advantage of Colgate’s. 


Colgate & Company 













Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
ee ee ne a a a a a 
| (If you have received our material! this school year please destroy this 
coupon to remove possible temptation from those who are not teacher: 

I 
| COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 
| 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
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used for composition work, and finally 
dramatized. 
The scene selected was in Governor 


Bradford’s home. Pilgrim fathers and 

mothers and Massasoit and some of his 

Indian braves were there. Governor 

Bradford spoke of the wonderful harvest, | 
the freedom to worship, 
rich blessings which the Pilgrims had 
enjoyed in the new land. He had called 
them together now, he said, to appoint 
a day of Thanksgiving for their pros- 
perity. He suggested that they hold 
services in the church in the morning, 
and then havea great feast. The Pil- 
grim fathers, falling in at once with the 
Governor’s wish, promised to supply fish, 
fowl, and fruit for the feast, and the 
mothers gladly consented to prepare it. 
The climax of the scene was the joyful 
departure of the Pilgrims and Massa- 
soit’s pleased exclamation, ‘‘Ugh! ugh! 
A Thanksgiving Day! A Thanksgiving | 
Day!’’ | 

The fifth grade had read the stories of 
the Greek harvest celebration in honor | 
of the goddess Ceres; and the Roman, 
in honor of Demeter. The story of the 
Jewish Feast of the Tabernacle was told; 
likewise the incidents of the English 
Harvest Home Festival; the Dutch 
Thanksgiving for their deliverance from 
the Spaniards; and the Pilgrim’s first 
Thanksgiving. 

Every child in the class wrote at least 
one composition about one of these festi- 
vals. The best composition about each | 
festival was selected to be read at the | 
entertainment. ‘The reader of each com- 
position was dressed in costume, typify- 
ing the country of her celebration. 
Ceres and Demeter wore flowing white 
gowns, Ceres having a wreath of corn 
and grain, Demeter, leaves and fruit. | 
The Jewish girl wore a red robe; the | 
English girl, a colored full skirt, with a | 
black bodice and long tunic, her braided 
hair intermingled with grain, leaves, and | 
fruit; the Dutch and Pilgrim girls wore | 
their well known costumes. 

The rest of the program consisted of | 
a song cycle, starting with the early fall 
songs and workings up to a beautiful | 
climax, the Thanksgiving Hymn.—LEILA 
ENDERS, New Jersey. | 


and the other | 


| dinner and a turkey hunt. 
our history lessons had been almost for- 


| Have you any enmity 


| hunt. 
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An Enjoyable Arkansas Dinner 
last | 
the | 


Three or four weeks’ before 
Thanksgiving we began to study 
various stories of colonial times and se- 
lected our heroes and heroines. A week 
or two later we planned a Thanksgiving 
By this time 


gotten, and so this period has been used 
in talking of colonial times and people, 
of the first Thanksgiving day and the ap- 
proaching one. 

Each boy and girl was given a colonial | 
name and a list of questions about that 
particular person. For instance, we 
named one boy John Alden and gave him 
these questions: *‘How old are you? In 
what colony do you live? What is your 
business? Do you love a girl in your 
colony? If so, who is she? Does anyone 
else love the same girl? If so, who? 
for each other? 


Tell all about it.’’ 2 

I found this very interesting to my 
pupils as well as to myself, and I very 
often heard the young people telling | 
others their stories. 

On Thanksgiving week we decorated | 
the room with corn (both ears and stalks), 
cotton, acorns, nuts, leaves, pumpkins, 
ete., and on the day before Thanksgiving 
we arranged everything in order with 
the temporary fireplace in plain view 
from all parts of the room. 

Next we rehearsed the program that 
was to be delivered at three o’clock, 
after which we spread our dinners to- 
gether, and a part of us, wearing old 
New England costumes, waited on the 
tables while our invited guests, the In- 
dians, enjoyed the repast. When they 
had had one round, we fell in with them 
and with many assurances of friendship, 
all ate together. 

After lunch we started on our turkey 
The children were cautioned 
particularly to call one another only by 
their assumed names and no one was to | 
recognize his own name if it should be 
called. The Indians were armed with 
bows and arrows, the English with canes 
or pop-guns. I, bearing the name of 
Miles Standish, carried a gun which | 
everyone understood was not loaded. | 





| room decorations. 
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We marched in Standish fashion about 
two miles to a pecan grove and spent an 
hour very pleasantly, gathering pecans. 
While thus busily engaged two young 
men of the community dressed in brown 
ducking very stealthily approached. One 
of the girls, who was expecting such an 
“‘attack,’’ called, ‘‘Standish! Miles 
Standish! The Indians! Help!’’ I gave 
the order, “To arms!’’ and soon we sur- 
rounded and captured the skulking red 
men. 

Of course invitations had been given 
to the community to attend the exercises 
of the afternoon, so when we reached 
the ‘‘settlement’’ at half-past two we 
found an eager crowd awaiting our re- 
turn. We disbanded for a half hour’s 
play after which we delivered an appro- 
priate Thanksgiving program.—J. L. 
MAYHAN, Arkansas. 


A Corn Program for the Rural School 


When the corn is ripe, the rural teacher 
has an opportunity to arrange a delight- 
ful Corn Program at the school. 

Use the entire corn plants for the 
The children’s manual 
work may be exhibited at this time. 
Much of it may be made from the vari- 
ous parts of the corn plant, as large and 
small mats made from braided corn 
husks, baskets sewed and made of strips 
of braided corn husks picture frames 
made of cardboard and covered with 
smoothly wrapped pieces of husk. Pat- 
terns and borders may be made of the 
different colored corn-kernels laid upon 
pasteboard covered with glue. Picture 
frames also may be made by gluing corn 
kernels in patterns upon cardboard. 
Other work may consist of corn husk 
dolls with corn-silk hair, and little tables, 
beds, chairs and sofas made of small 
cornstalks fastened together with tiny 
tacks. 

For the program the following is sug- 
gested: 

Song—Bringing in the Sheaves. 

Reading—The Legend of the Corn. 
(Told in ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting’’ by Long- 
fellow.) 

Drill and March with Cornstalks. 

Recitation—The Corn Song. Whittier. 

Music—The ‘‘Corn Orchestra.’’ (A 
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number of boys playing upon little eorn- 
stalk fiddles, which many boys know how 
to make, —two large cornstalks with slits 
in the outer surface, the surface between 
the slits raised by a bit of wood at each 
end. Fiddle and bow are alike, and 
when moistened and rubbed together a 
peculiar squeaking sound is made.) 

Reading—Ffor the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Exhibition, Sept. 28, 185s. 
Whittier. 

Singing—Any Harvest Song. 

Reading—For An Autumn Festival. 
Whittier. 

Singing—America. (By all.) 

To add to the neighborhood interest an 
exhibit of corn and vegetables may be 
arranged in some convenient part of 
the schoolroom. 

For refreshments a “‘picnic supper”’ 
may be served. (Each person or family 
bringing a lunch, or if only ‘‘light re- 
freshments’’ are desired, serve corn 
cakes and pop corn. )—MAUDE M. GRANT, 
Michigan. 


How to Teach Spelling 


Spelling troubles many of the most 
efficient of grade teachers and many de- 
vices are used. ‘lhe following I find 
very helpful in the average grade. Se- 
lect from five to twelve words from 
some lesson, as geography, music, read- 
ing or drawing. The number of words 
given depends largely on the grade. 

Place the list of words on the board 
and have pupils study and use them in 
original sentences either oral or written. 
If they give oral sentences one day, re- 
quire written sentences the following 
day. It is as important for a pupil to 
know the use and the meaning of a word 
as it is for him to know the spelling of 
it. The use of the dictionary may be 
begun in the last half of the third grade. 
I have .watched with interest how much 
more rapidly a child's vocabulary in- 
creases after he has learned to use the 
dictionary. 

In upper grades stress may be put on 
the part of speech that a word belongs to; 
if a noun give its number and the man- 
ner in which the plural is formed; if an 
adjective compare; if a verb the princi- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Fine Wearing Apparel 


NEWCOMB --ENDICOTT COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Our new enlargzed MAGAZINE OF FASHION. 
The most unique and possibly the handsomest book of 
its kind published on this continent. Newest designs in 


Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s 


This Magazine of Fashion is yours for the asking.’ 
Your name on our mailing list means that you will 
receive all our publications as they are brought out. 
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Teacher-Critics 
By Robert W. Bowman 


Superintendent of Schools, Fourth Dis- 
trict, Jefferson County, New York 
T wins is a fault sometimes met | 


with in teachers who are new to the | 
work, or who have not had special 

training, which seriously 

well-being of both teacher 


affects the 

and school. 
l refer to criticising persons of the neigh- 
borhood in the presence of pupils. Some- 
times the remarks are about the parents, 
sometimes the trustee, sometimes those 
not actively connected with the school. 
The criticism may be just or not, but the 
effect is bad. We who inspect sehools 
say what we feel'should be said to the 
teacher at a time and in a piace where 
no third person can hear the criticism, 
because we know how galling to the 
pride it is to be corrected before others, 
and particularly because children are 
liable to think that criticism means con- | 
demnation; and condemnation would 
atfect discipline and work. 

When Miss A, an excellent teacher, | 
tells me in loud, clear tones that *‘The 
trustee will not get any chalk because 
he is trying not to spend any money— 
all the children know it, and lots of the 
people are talking about it,’’ I am not 
going to say, ‘‘l shall see to that right | 
away.’’ Two of the trustee’s children 
sit in front of me and they have feel- | 
ings, I suppose, if my memory of youth | 
serves me well. 

There is Jennie sitting there, drinking 
in our conversation. Jennie’s father 
may not like the trustee. How he will 
enjoy our raking him over the coals! 

Charlie’s father may be quite a friend 
of his. When he hears from his boy what 
was said, wiil it make him feel that the 
teacher is desirable? Besides, the trus- 
tee may be, and in fact I have found him 
so usually, honest, if mistaken, in his 
attitude and much more amenable to 
persuasion and quiet argument than to | 
threatenings and slaughter. So I do not | 
sympathize but try to curb the stream | 





| aired in the open arena of 


| scene, which it needs no Muensterburg 


| by each listening little mortal. 
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and change the topie until there is chance | 
for a word without little pitchers near, | 
when | endeavor to show the teacher | 
that we may change the point of view 
the trustee holds by means more in har- 
mony with those we should wish used 
were we in his place. 

‘Then there is the case of the teacher 
who is being found fault with by certain 
of the parents. Instead of talking the | 
matter over quietly and privately, it is 
the school- 
room.-—“*‘Mrs. Jones said Myrtle should 
not do it, and | sent word by Myrtle that 
it was the law. It doesn’t do any good | 
to see her, she won't pay any attention 
to what I say.’’ 

And all the time Myrtle is getting | 
more angry or more hurt, and the other 
pupils are planning to reproduce the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
to prophesy will be colored differently | 

I absolutely refuse to be definite either | 
for or against. The only fair thing is 
to be as mum and non-conclusive as pos- 
sible until there is time for a quiet talk | 
with no listeners. 

We superintendents are bound to listen 
fairly to complaints, and when told con- | 
tidentially, the practice can harm no one 
if we hold to our honor. The result, 
nine times out of ten, is that a sifting 
of facts shows that either the mountain 
is a molehill, or that wisdom and tact 
can bring about an era of good feeling. 

If I were to write about the teaching ! 
of morals in the public schools no fact 
would be more emphatically voiced than 
that the teacher should be as charitable, 
eareful, forgiving and tactful in conduct 
and words as we assume a clergyman 
should be. And no rule would be made 
more prominent than that criticism must 
come from the wish to adjust differences 
and should never be uttered except to 
the ones concerned or to those from | 
whom help is sought. 





Blessed is that school of whose teacher 
it can be said, ‘‘Age can not wither, nor 
custom stale her infinite variety.”’ 


| articles finished is given at 


| small 


| while e 


| every minute at sewing. 
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School Sewing Clubs 
By Hilda Richmond 


To interest the little girls in quiet en- 
joyment during bad days in winter, and 
to instruct them in a useful art, 
country teachers have established little 
clubs for sewing. ‘The children have 
home work and school work, and at the 
end of the term a little exhibition of 
the school 
house along with Last Day exercises. 

Of course it is impossible to gather all 
the girls into one general class, since 
some of them can sew and others are too 
to know much about the work 
The pupils are graded as to ability and 
the work is suited to the needs. Every 
etfort is made to keep down the cost of 
articles, and the most popular ones are 
those found in the ten-cent envelopes at 
the five- and ten-cent stores. Materials 
for doll clothes cut out and stamped for 
working appeal to the girls under ten, 
caps, bags and aprons are liked by 
the older girls. 

After the noon luncheon is eaten the 
work is brought out and from fifteen to 
twenty minutes are given to sewing. 
The rest of the time must be used in 
moving about and washing hands, get 
ting a drink, and such things. The wise 
teacher never allows the girls to put in 
It kept as 
after the harder school 


1S 


a kind of dessert 


work. Then after school the girls are 
permitted to stay half an hour three 
days in the week if the weather is 


Nothing is done after 
on dark or stormy evenings. It will be 
seen that this gives little time, but there 
are the Saturdays and the evenings in 
fall and spring when it is possible to do 


pleasant. 


much. The girls are urged to put in only 
fifteen or twenty minutes at a time at 
the work so that it will never become 


tiresome. 

If it is at all possible there is a little 
social organization that meets once in 
two or three weeks at the home of one 
of the members. Somebody reads aloud 
while the girls sew, or else they merely 


| have 


| of 


some | 


| have an abundance of goods for 


school | 


| lived in town. 


talking and sinyginy 
served if 


SO inclined, 


a good time 
Refreshments are the mother 
the but there 
are many enjoyable meetings with noth 
ing to eat. 

Where the pupils ean not afford to 
spend money for materials, the teachers 
get their well-to-do friends to help them 


hostess is 


out. Scraps of material for bays, bits 
of lace, ribbons and patches for quilts 
are easily saved, and it is not hard to 


all needs 


If one does not eare to ask friends to 
help, twenty-five cents expended at a 
millinery store or ribbon counter ora 


tablishment will provide 
wonderful possibilities. | have often 
ht twenty cents’ worth of rib 

bon scraps for myself at the counter and 
found in the box of scraps the girl saved 
for me enough nice materials to fill sey 

eral smal! boxes for poor children. Smal! 
bags for buttons, rosettes for dolls’ hats 
and dress trimming, cushions and various 
trifles can be evolved from these scraps. 
Often merchants will obtain for teachers 
the samples out of date which are 


dressmaking’ es 


bouy tive 


used 


by wholesale houses to show goods, and 
which the merchants get through the 
salesmen. ‘These beautiful samples are 


about eight by eleven inches and make 
the most serviceable patchwork. 

For the most part, parents are glad to 
have the girls interested in sewing and 
will cooperate with the tactful teacher 


in this work. The little sewing clubs 
have social advantages as well as in 
structive features, and they help the 


girls to feel that country young folks can 
have as good times as they could if they 
And anything that keeps 





the girls in love with their country home 


is a tine thing in these days when 


great trend is toward the cities. 


‘The bravest battle that was ever fought 
Should you ask me where and when, 
On the maps of the world you will fin 

it not, 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


Joaquin Miller. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Problem Method in Teaching History 


(Continued from page 34 


Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued trom page 72) 


In lower grades a verb 
and noun illus- | 


pal parts, ete. 
may be dramatized 
trated. 

If the words are placed on the black- 
board at the beginning of a session a 
few minutes taken for the preceding 
work will be found very beneficial, then 
near the close of the schoo! session pass 
papers for written spelling, 1 use the 
half-sheet letter head or composition 
sized paper with margin. The teacher 
may pronounce the words and pupils pro- 
nounce after her. This method assures 
correct pronunciation, which quite 
necessary if one has foreign children in 
the class. ‘The children write the words, | 
placing in the margin the capital initial | 
letter of the word if the word begins 
with a small letter, or a small initial 
letter if the word begins with a capital. | 
This shows the teacher that pupils recog- 
nize the fact that the given word begins 
either with or without a capital letter as 
the case may be, and that he also knows 
the correct letter form. 1 was surprised 
in giving a spelling in a fifth 
yrade to have a boy raise his hand and 
ask how to make a capital H, and still 
unother how to make a small q. 

In correcting, | do not accept a re- 
written word, and | put much stress on 
neatness and accurateness. For correct 
lessons [ put colored beside the 
pupils’ names written on the blackboard | 
or ina large class book; then at the end 
of a term I give some small reward to 
the pupils having unusually good records. 

My spelling lessons are now looked for- 
ward to whereas they used to dray. 
LILLIAN C. HOWARD, Massachusetts. 


a 


1S 


lesson 


Stars 


An Eraser Cleaner 


Ky eryone who has 
knows what a job it is to clean the com 
mon wood-backed eraser. ‘he usual 
method is to strike two of 
together. ‘This covers the person clean- | 
ing them with a’cloud of chaik dust. | 
Others strike the eraser on the steps or 
outside walls of the school building, 
leaving unsightly marks. A _ revolving 
brush is sometimes used, the eraser being 
held by the operator. This has the same | 
objection as the first method mentioned. 

One way to make a cleaner that is 
clean, rapid and inexpensive is the fol- 
lowing: Take two pieces of matched 
lumber four inches wide. With a sharp 


attended school 


the erasers 


knife shave off one projection on the 
grooved edge to the depth of the 
groove. Nail these pieces flat down to 


a wide board, with the side down which 
was shaved, leaving a space between 
them the width of the eraser. Naila 
small cleat across one end to prevent 
the erasers from sliding out. Slide the 
erasers in until the space is full and 
sweep with a broom. The holder may 
be laid on the walk or ground, or stood 
up by a wall or other support while 
sweeping. It may be made any length, 
but I think four feet to be about right. 
H. L. SPOONER, Michigan. 


Bulb Fever 


Have you ever had ‘‘bulb fever?’’ I 
had a severe attack last fall as the re- 
sult of reading a bulb catalogue, and I 
have not yet recovered. I hope I never 
shall. The first symptom of the fever 
made itself manifest when I sent for 
more catalogues, and when I actually 
sent off my order for a collection of 
winter-blooming bulbs, my case was 
hopeless. My practical-minded friends 
laughed at me. How could I, a teacher 
in a forlorn little country school five 
miles from anywhere, hope to have suc- 
cess with bulbs? I could see the diffi- 
culties even better than they, but | de- 
cided to meet them one at a time as they 
presented themelves. With the arrival 
of my bulbs came my first difficulty. In 
what should [ plant them? 1 could not 
afford to buy regular bulb pans so | used 
six-inch flower-pots of which I had 
plenty. | was very glad afterwards that 
I did so for the small pots were light 
and easy to handle. Where shall I 
“plunge’’ my bulbs? was the next ques- 
tion. The cataiogue recommended bury- 
ing them ina trench twelve inches deep, 
but where should the trench be dug? 
The schoolhouse was two miles away on | 
a rocky hillside, but there was plenty of | 





} spoils his 


room in the home garden, so there I dug 


When in six weeks’ time I opened my 
trench and found that my bulbs had 
formed their roots and were ready for 
forcing, there was just one thing to be 
{ carried the pots to school in my 
Fortunately I rode part of the 
All went well 
My bulbs 


done. 
urms. 
way in the schooi stage. 
until the cold weather came. 
would freeze if 1 left them in the cold 
at week-ends. ‘‘Let me take them 
home,’’ said one of the children. “I live 
near, you know, and mother will be glad 
to have them.’’ We wrapped them in 
newspaper, and every week they made 
their little visit. My blossoming bulbs 
were beautiful. I had to work hard for 
them and so I enjoyed them.—J. E. M., 
Massachusetts. 


A Fine Substitute for Punishment 


When 1 


many suzgs 


beyan teaching I received 
sstions from parents in regard 
to methods of punishment. Some said, 
“Don’t whip my boy.’’ Others said, 
“Don’t make my child write words; it 
writing.’ Still others said, 
**Don’t detain my girl after four or dur- 
ing recess. She needs air and exercise.”’ 

Being somewhat perplexed, | orig- 
inated a plan that worked out nicely. 
My pupils were deficient in number work, 
so each day an extra set of examples 
was placed on the board, which could be 
omitted only by good behavior. ‘The 


problems were of the sort that are easy 


| to write and easy to correct, as, for in- 


stanee, 5,231,406 .490+245. Notice that 


| the divisor is half as great as the multi- 


plier, so the quotient will be twice as 
great as the multiplicand. One glance 
is sufficient to enable the teacher to cor- 


rect. luse six different examples daily, 


| assigning No. 1 to one disobedient boy, 


No. 2 to the next, ete., to prevent 
| copying. 
They were slow at first but soon be- 


came so quick at figures that I length- 
ened the problems. For smaller children 
1 used multipliers as 24 and divisors as 
12. When | saw trouble in multiplying 
by 7, 8, or 9, I had that table written 
several times and committed. 

l also gave definition-hunting to ac- 
quaint pupils with the dictionary. Words 
such as misdemeanor, offense, reprimand, 
reproofs, disobedience, ete., were given. 
A neat copying of their definitions was 
demanded. Idleness was considered an 
offense, and this work was given to idlers 
also. All complaint ceased and my 
school improved.— L. C., New Jersey. 


A Handkerchief Drill 


When the children begin to suffer from 
colds, and come to school without a hand- 
kerchief or with a very soiled one, I give 
a brief talk on how to use the handker- 
chief in cleaning the nose, with a prac- 
tical demonstration, and emphasize the 
necessity of always having a handker- 
chief and a clean one. To fix this firmly 
into a habit, we have a daily Handker- 
chief Drill which pleases the children and 
is a wonder-worker, inasmuch as _ it 
makes the children bring handkerchiefs 
and take pride in keeping them clean. 

Good Morning Salute: Catch handker- 
chief lightly in right hand by one corner; 
on 1 raise to forehead, on 2 extend arm 
to side front, on 3 drop to side. 

Keep Clean: Catch handkerchief in 
both hands by the two corners and on 1 
raise both arms in front of face, on 2 ex- 
tend arms outward, on 3 drop arms. 

Good-by. Catch handkerchief by cen- 
ter and on 1 and 2 wave slowly; on 3 
drop hand to side. 

I find that the following plan works 
beautifully in helping children to brush 
their teeth daily and keep their finger- 
nails clean. Whenever a child has neg- 
lected to brush his teeth, I draw on the 
blackboard an old snagged tooth and 
write the child’s name underneath, re- 
marking, ‘‘If you do not brush your teeth 
this is the way they will look when you 
are older.’’ When nails have been neg- 
lected, | draw part of a finger and nail 
with a plentiful amount of chalk to rep- 
resent dirt, and write the child’s name 
under the picture. I find that I seldom 
have to reprimand the same child twice. 

LUCILE PEARSON, Louisiana. 


|my trench and ‘“‘plunged’’ my bulbs. | a view of forming judgments that will 


| 


| 
| 


| all the powers of the mind by giving at- 





ing, and systematizing these facts with 


help them inlife. The advantages are: 
it gives the children a motive for study- 
ing history; it gives them initiative and 
enthusiasm to pursue the study; it uses 


tention to organization and interpreta- 
tion of facts and consideration to values; 
it helps pupils to see history as a unit, 
ever changing. It is the method used 
by men and women outside of the school. 


THE METHOD IN POLITICAL 
HISTORY 


First, let us apply it to the study of 
our political history. Our national 
political history begins at the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
the first political platform penned in the 
name of the ‘‘representatives of the 
United States of America.’’ It was the 
platform of the Revolutionary party, 
which controlled politics at that time. 
The question at once arises, Did the 
Tories have a platform? How many boys 
and girls have been led to study what 
might be termed the unwritten ‘Tory 
platform? How many have ever con- 
ceived of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Which many teach as a sort of a 
sacred document inspired by the Com- 
mittee that formulated it, as the master 
voice of a party? The war was hardly 
fought and won when the problem arose of 
uniting the thirteen free and independent 
states for the common good of all. How 
many boys and girls have been led to 
study the interesting political tricks that 
culminated in the creation, adoption, and 
ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States—the greatest political 
achievement in the cause of peace the 
world has ever witnessed? What did the 
National party stand for? What was its 
connection with the Revolutionary party? 
Why did the National party win the day? 
The time soon came for the election of 
a President, and why did the National, 
now Federal party, win the contest? 
Washington had no more than taken his 
belated Oath of Office and appointed 
Hamilton Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Jefferson Secretary of State, when these 
two men began to differ on the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. Hamilton, 
who stood for ‘‘loose construction,’’ be- 
came the leader of the Federalist party 
and held it until he met his fate at the 
hands of Burr. Jefferson, who cham- 
pioned ‘‘strict construction,’’ became the 
leader of the Democratic party and 
waited patiently for twelve years until, 
as Henry J. Ford in his ‘‘Rise and 
Growth of American Politics’’ says, 
** Burr’s pistol blew the brains out of the 
Federal Party. Federalism had degen- 
erated into a senile Toryism.’’ The spe- 
cific problems of these twelve important 
years that will make them clear are: 
first, What was the platform of the Fed- 
eralist party as determined by the laws 
it enacted? second,’What forces and mis- 
takes caused its downfall and the rise of 
the Democratic party? third, What prin- 
ciples of Federalism have come down the 
decades to the present Republican party? 


TRACING THE GROWTH OF 
DEMOCRACY 


In emphasizing how politics adapt 
themselves to change and development 
due to economic and social conditions, 
nothing can be better than the study of 
Jeffersonian, Jacksonian, and Wilsonian 
democracy. These might be studied sep- 
arately, and then compared, and the 
question asked in each case, What 
brought about the political changes? 
What an interesting problem for boys 
and girls just at the age when they are 
forming their political opinions, to have 
those inclined towards the Democratic 
party and those favoring the Republican 
party asked to unify the political history 
of each party and determine why each 
believes as it does. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY 
The same method produces better re- 
sults in the study of our economic and 
industrial history. The very discovery of 
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America was due to the fact that Colum- 
bus accidentally landed on the shores of 
America while in quest of a shorter route 
to the Far East to reduce the cost of 
transportation. The navigators who fol- 
lowed him sailed either northwestwardly 
or southwestwardly to avoid the Western 
continental barrier to reach the spices, 
drugs, and delicacies of the East. It is 
interesting to study the early exploration 
and settlements to determine the eco- 
nomie motives of the early settlers and 
pioneers. ‘The cause of the Revolution- 
ary War, the failure of the Articles of 
Confederation, and the very inception of 
our Constitution grew out of economic 
conditions. The problem of the status 
of tke Western territory and the great 
fiscal problems of the first administra- 
tion are all problems for the economist. 
Hamilton’s financial policy suggests pro- 
blems that ought to be traced down to 
the present time: the beginning, growth, 
and struggle of the National banks to 


the Federal Reserve Banks; the ups and - 
downs of the tariff and the economic. 


causes underlying each change; and in 

ternal taxation up to the present income 
tax passed by the present administration. 
The origin, growth, and decay of the in- 
stitution of slavery was Strictly an eco 

nomie problem with the slave-holders. 
The questions that center about the de- 
velopment of our internal improvements 
are strictly economic problems that have 
had experience in the hands of politi- 
cians. The beginnings and growth of 
big businesses due to inventions and dis- 
coveries suggest a field of study in in- 
dustrial history that is almost boundless. 
What was the effect of the invention of 
the cotton-gin, the steamboat, the steam 
engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
reaper, and a host of others that might 
be named? ‘The problems that might be 
studied ought to have some special! inter- 
est in the community. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


When we reach the study of social 
history, we are more or less hampered 
by lack of material. This field of his- 
tory has just begun to be emphasized by 
writers. The problem must be studied 
through the eyes of the individuals whom 
we are teaching, and our efforts must be 
chiefly confined to how peopie lived, the 
standards of good living, and the strug- 
gle of the classes. Fortunately, this 
phase of history is illumined by sources 
other than history textbooks. Here 
novels, books of travel, biographies, lit- 
erature, newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles become most useful as supplemen- 
tary reading. They furnish the young 
student with some practice in gaining re- 
liable impressions and in testing authén- 
tic accounts. Pictures and the ‘‘movies’’ 
delineate best of all the customs, man- 
ners,and spirit of an age, for they appeal! 
to the eye. The girls will be interested 
in tracing the legislation that has re- 
siulted in shorter working hours for 
women and work under more fsanitary 
conditions. They will gladly weigh the 
merits of the equal suffrage cause against 
the boys. The boys, on the other hand, 
might employ their time with interest 
in comparing the social life of the slave 
in the South with the social life of the 
negro in the North. They might com- 
pare the life of the pioneer with the life 
of the settlement from which the pioneer 
came. They ought to trace the fight of 
the laboring man to reduce the num- 
ber of working hours a day, and the effect 
this has had on their own social life. They 
ought to read what the big industries 
and department stores are doing for 
their employees to make their social 
life more significant. ‘The country child 
might compare the present means of 
locomotion, amusements and education 
with those of acentury ago. The city 
children might compare their modern 
city with a city of similar size in the 
eighties, in the sixties, and in the year 
1800, with respect to transportation, 
lighting, heating, sanitation, recreation 
and water supply. After all, when 
we really consider the scope of this 
phase of history, we are astounded by 
the breadth of its field. It has one ad- 
vantage over the other phases. It is 
present history and can be observed. 
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Columbia 
Records 
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Christmas Program é 


Ae 1 Have you thought outa Christmas Program that 
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would make the greatest appeal to your pupils? Assembly 
Isn’t a Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Christmas “Leader” 
Records the answer ? Price $85. 
Christmas Carols Christmas Chimes Without Individual 
Christmas Hymns Christmas Stories aes $75." vate ’ 


o 


a 
4, 
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Choice Christmas Records: 


Vocal Instrumental 





: 






A 1076 Star of the East. (Kennedy.) Roma Devonne, contralto, A 1078 Adeste Fidelis. (Christmas Hymn.) Chimes, Thoma 
f JO in, 75C with Mixed Quartette. oO En, OS Smith. Organ accompaniment by Charles A, 
Y Medley of Christmas Carols. Agnes Kimball, Nevadu Prince, 
\\ Van der Veer, Reed Miller and Frank Croxton. Mixed On a Christmas Morning. Descriptive. (Currie.) 
Quartette, Unaccompanied. Prince's Orchestra, 
A 1859 Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. (Adeste Fideles) Columbia A 1416 Around the Christmas Tree. (Prince.) Descriptive 
20 tn. 75¢ Mixed Quartette. In English. 20 in, 65€ record, Prince's Orchestra, with Mixed Quartette, 
Silent Night, Hallowed Night. (Old German Folk-song.) Christmas Joy. (Wagner.) Violin, flute and harp trio, 
Columbia Mixed Chorus. Geo, Stehl, Marshall Lufsky, Charles Schuetze. 
A5424 Nazareth. (Gounod.) Frank Croxton, bass, and Co- A 1844 Christmas Morning with the Kiddies. (Hager.) 
10 Im, * 56 









have them or get them if you send your order in early enough. 


21M, $1.25 lumbia Mixed Chorus. d : Descriptive. Prince's Orchestra, 
Messiah. ‘Handel.) And the glory of the Lord. Co- Toy Shop Symphony. (Hayver.) Descriptive, 
lumbia Oratorio Chorus, Prince’s Orchestra, 
on Talking Record. 
A 1605 Visit from St. Nicholas. (Moore.) Recitation by Harry E. Humphrey. 
zo tn, 65¢ The Raggedy Man. (James Whitcomb Riley.) Recitation by Harry E. Humphrey. 
Write us for complete list of Columbia Christmas Records. Your local dealer will 





Columbia Graphophone Company, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Woolworth Building New York 
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How to Grow Bulbs | Current Events Stories 
Continued from page 22) (Continued from page 28) 
contact with the air. Slight freezing of QUESTIONS , 
Here 
















the water will not injure the bulbs after here does the Clean Up and Paint 
the roots are somewhat grown. Long | Up Bureau have its headquarters? What 
delay in top or leaf growth need not be | js the slogan, or motto, that tells the ob- | 
a matter of concern. A bow! of Emperor ject of this great movement? How many | 
rurelies > arta ; 2H 9 ‘ ° ° 2 
narcissuses started October 30th and) towns in our country were interested | 


is the 
Phonograph 
that needs no 
specially made 
records — there is 
no limit to this one— 
_ it will Ege 4 any kind of 
disc record made, and play 
it more beautifully. It is a 
mechanical triumph. Its won- 
derful sound-reproducing device and 
| its noiseless motor make it truly 
“‘music’s mirror.’? 


kept in the dark four weeks refused to | jast year? Was your town one of them? 
vrow until Fe ee lary, and then, after very What are some of the things that boys 
| slow growth during February and March, | and girls may do to try to clean up 
blossomed the first of April. The best | their town? Do you not think it is a 
time for planting this variety in water good plan to begin at home? 
is late in January. It will blossom SiX | 
weeks later. | 
If soil is used, plant all bulbs just below 


| What worm builds a little house about 
himself? What materials do some of 
these worms use? Where do they make 


the surface, tulips and narcissuses’ in 
light loamy soil, hyacinths in the richest | their home? How does the worm form g 
soil possible good loam and leaf mold, | the foundation of his house, and hold the 0 1 
if available. Place some pebbles in the | Separate parts together? When the case 

is finished what does the worm do? How 


bottom of the pot and see that the soil 
is not in the Jeast packed below the bulb. | 
A piece of sod inverted in the bottom of 





For over 50 years this name has stood for 
Quality and Trustworthyness. We have sa- 
tisfied over 250,000 users of CORNISH instru- 


long does he remain inside his case? 
What then happens? Who first thought 








the hyacinth pot will be a good thing. | ?! haga Bros Be Pagina eg e ments—satished their wants in @ way they 
Pack the soil lightly on top of the he a ng se : "Wins na "se rie ~*~ IC appreciated. This. Phonograph will satisfy 
Ht bulbs, soak pot and all ten minutes in | he give them? hat did they make? you as nootherscould. We have left nostone 
water. and se aC ark ace | , os . turned, have spared neither time nor mone 
WW; > W/ 007 | water, and set in a cool, dark place. | What is the name of the most northern | pppoe : Aa y 
ISE OTe | It is better if each child can plant one port in the world? To what country | ec 3 gover a mpriiy te asap 
re , = ea ee Se rigs sae ] Brie : TY | ve ect that here or there has prove 
] S Y ; bulb at least, although the community does it belong? What waters wash its | annoying in other makes, 
| who tay OuNG er edie rie us wellin all the work that shores? Why is it a better port than | s 
| ety 8 ba planting. 41 ghould 1 Archangel? What keeps its harbor open | Terms To Suit You 
E ver true is the savine that | All bulbs placed in soil should be! jn winter? H is it to bee ected 
‘ saying 1 \}! *: aes : ‘ 1 winter: Ow 1S it 0 ye connec ted | Let us send a CORNISH Phonograph to your 
‘*‘A woman who always loves} plantea between October 15th and No- | with Petrograd? What kind of supplies | home with 12 double-face disc records (24 
; mever grows old’’ but equally | vember ioth to secure the best results. | are now being shipped from the new sclections)—and you and your friends try it 
| true that ‘‘to keep young you _ |] | for ten days. If you should really want to, 


Those in water may be planted at any ? : 
trea eng radieny Fm } enscbtigrdiip sod port? How do some of them reach Arch youl akira acan ae Gaaemar at tae one 
ime from the middle of Uctober to the ; angel during the winter season? | of that time and get all your money back, but 

! 


must kee »p healthy.” i‘or 
you won’t, This Phonograph and our at- 





youth and beauty are but the = /[/ fj last of January. | “ : ‘ 
| Care. All bulbs, exeept the freesia, | Why is the new gun called ‘‘the weapon tractive, money-saving price will wis you 
| 1 ° ? . , The ar > Pst | , i Tms Wi 
| whether in water or soil, should be placed | of the future?’ What are some of its | appre gerratey hoagie Regn coon ' =~ 
if in the dark for a varying period, never 200d points? What kind of missiles can | 
} 








it throw? What runs it?) What princi- 
| ple has the inventor made use of in| 


This Phonograph Booklet 


The Cornish Phonograph Booklet is beaut- 


less than Pete weeks; with tulips and hy- 


acinths eight to twelve weeks is better. 


| 
outward signs of inward 
i 
Wise women the world over - | 
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health—with nerves untworn. 
| 
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turn to Sanatogen to pene 























1 and strenevthen their nerves The Paper White narcissus is hard to making this new gun? What do we all ifully illustrated, 
amid the stress and strain of hold back. It will grow anywhere, and | hope will be its principal use? | s on contains a dcs- 
i ont : him ‘. bye ahi My for that reason a not iy weep i i What is the name of the King of Bel- oto ur a 
i : ymerse oe sgt Pe iad fre Miers hasta ae : i rp d ny sg “© | gium? Where does he live now? What Comet one ot 
| — igen ing dnt on spe grows _ bier —— 1 alk was the former capital of Belgium? peony ey 
Sanatogen is an ideal foor bir nti pry b . ' P he th li rht * six | How. large J Belgium at the present book. Write for 
ERE Pais ange eats jg | Footed and brought to the Mgnt, OF SIX) time? How does it compare with the it today, without 
tonic and IJ strongly urge you | weeks alter prentne. ” ; other kingdoms of Europe? Where does fail. 
]} to adopt this simple means of | ff the bulbs are in soil a good soaking | ¢he king spend most of his time? In Zornich Zo. 
| recovery. ; | (best given by p! unging the pot in se what way did the Belgians protect their D. N 
| oa if | for a minute or two) once a week wil entrenchments? ept. I. Ne 
You should heed oC advice if | be sufficient. If the bulbs are in ite Washington, 
il if a tina: h to “om rr oe wig a lf | instead of soil, all that is necessary is N. J. 
} wi me. Sarah man ine o fili the bottles s : 1e . a 
famous author : * After tak aus & ich the bulb. <li | Study of the Potato 
| ing Sanatogen steadily f find If there is no cold storage room in the (Continued from page 38) 
myself able to enjoy both | | school, trench may be made outside, i 
work and play avain--to do land after the pots are placed in it and, 10. In what forms are potatoes used 
} as much of both as I ever } covered with earth, straw and manure | in the several homes? | 
| did. j; may be added to prevent freezing. ‘The 11. Pupils bring in from three to five | 


For. remember. Sanatogen | bulbs should stay in such a trench two specimens each, of medium size, suitable | 

is a natural, pure food-tonic — | to three months, while six to eight weeks for table use. Study and compare. | 

which supplies the system may be sufficient in a storeroom. Note the arrangement of the buds in RECORDS 
. In all eases bring the bulbs to the | spiral form. ; 


} 
exac F I | n Ms . e 6 . . ° ° a2 
re om ab ag a roe buile d. and heat gradually. After four 12. A list of all the varieties or kinds | 
| Medic ae grown in the district or town. 








days of modified temperature and light, 











| light 
ence tr tiple | they will endure the ordinary schoolroom 13. Pupils find out from previous ob- 
| than 21.000 have stated in conditions. It is not advisable to bring | servation or by inquiry how their fath- 
veltine "their confidence it | all the pots out at the same time. The] ers select seed potatoes. ; nee Wanted 
4 bags Opa arte rd aay : biooming can be made to cover a longer 14. ach reports on the kind of soil in 
ii its beneficent effects. lterm i there is a difference of a week which potatoes are grown, and whether . 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER t | or two in the time when the plants are | there is rotation of crops or not. Two young ladies who have 
} On request we will send 2 brought to the light. The hyacinth and, 15, All the data gathered tabulated on had successful teaching expe- 
ude si ae hier most of all, the tulip need a long period | large charts for exhibition on Potato yell teats a i 
i} 25-gram Sample Package ol aes Moy : eaiaet Sede _| Day rience to represent us in the 
| Sanatogen, also the ‘* Text jot darkness, rhe tulips may be put to ae , wel sal f new edition of PUBLIC 
it Book of Sanatogen.’’ telling gether in a box and the pots covered , the chart on page 38 was used on sale O »W O ) JIBDLICG 
of ite tonic and upbuilding with two additional inches of soil. If Potato Day in a ‘rural peowsh in SCHOOL METHODS. 
value, Address, The Bauer ||] |!eft until the plant forces its way | November, 1915. A number of prob like Profitable and pleasant work 
Chemical Co 24Q Irving Place through, the bud will not choke in the | may be worked out from charts Jet —Write giving full particulars 
“sen ais eae bulb. this. The gross income per acre is very 5S a ps als 
New York. A vood way to test rooting is to invert | interesting to pupils and has great value. to 
| Sanatogen is sold by good druggist the flower pot and tap gently on the bot- Read one geo _— a a cig THE METHODS CO. 
everywhere, in three sizes, from S100 14 tom. If the earth holds together and | three or five potatoes. ve chart or 7 * 
slips out, the rootlets are packed solidly | charts of information may be displayed, 104 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il. 





in the bottom of the pot and no further | and the results as to gross income per 


good will come of keeping the plant in | acre may be shown. Specimens of pota- 
toes affected with potato scab may be , MAKE YOUR OWN 


the dark. 
PHOTO-LIBRARY 


After they are brought to the light | exhibited, together with the remedy, 

the plants need moisture, pure air, and | All potatoes should be labeled with the | 

strong direct light. The bulbs that are | name of the variety and the farm pro- 

in water should not be handled care- | ducing them. PASTE 

| Jessly, but may be gently raised, draw- A few potatoes may be baked and a , 

ing the roots out of the water for a| few boiled at home or at school and dis- ._ Simply stir JELLITAC powder 
short ti amagi ‘ layed. (In one rural school last year into water. Save 75% of the 
short time without damaging the plant. p aye A \ : ” . present cost. Ideal for school, 
A Dutch hyacinth bulb growing in| during the winter term, most of the pu- kindergarten and all photo- 

Scie dee minbark . AVY i ‘0 7) otato ibrary work. Sample carton 

| water and carrying a heavy bloom fell pils we preg agg mgt ene ae ea, en 

| to the floor during the night. It was | to school each day. ese ; 1S cous gael, 1 dua, oan” 

| picked up in a shriveled condition the | on the school stove and eaten with salt tons postpaid $1. 

next morning, the blossom cut, and the | and bread and “a as a ed of the Arthur S. Hoyt Co., Mfrs. 

; bulb put again in the water. A few noonday lunch. ) n many schools — 90 West Broadway, New York 

' weeks later the children enjoyed their | of the girls can cook potatoes in other 
‘invalid blossom,’’ as they called it, | ways at home and exhibit the results at 
from the same old withered bulb. ; school. : : an 

| Qutdoor bulb culture in connection The pupils may write invitations to 

varden is interesting, | fathers and mothers and other friends, 
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1 | with the school ? ; 
‘ | but the planting and: care are another | asking them to be present on Potato | s —— m tube. Cuare 
~ | SSS SEZ == story. Day. Robson Cabine “alg. Co., 4377 Factories = “tale, Ohio. 
or eee eee | : 
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How can ?, a woman absolutely without 
previous selling experience, increase my 
present income in the few hours a day 
which I have at my disposal? 


‘Thousands of women are asking this question every 
year. Many of them are finding the answer by selling 
World Star Hosiery and Underwear to their friends and neigh 
bors. A few hours a dey, in the afternoon or evening, spent in 
this way assures them a substantial and permanent income 





that i is in need of money and willing to work can sell 
hosiery and ynderwear anywhere. The first three 





“Any 
World's 


| we ays I sol ).00 worth of goods, and made fifteen dollars for 
yself, anc dat the end of the first year I had sold ae than 
Hy 200, If x had more time to spe ndon the work I could double 
my sales So states Mrs. W. S. DeWitt of Fiorida. 
Hosie Ses 


Un erwear 
We Have Helped More Than 11, 000 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have dot 
Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your town 
ry-—we show you how to make money + 
" Pb are known everywhere 

' es sales eney ality holds the trade 
PK OM T DELIVER TES ma PROTEC TED’ TERRITORY. 


catalog tells whole story 


Sell wsloriaele 






Our free 


























Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


will make the outline of your 
face, neck and chin graceful— 
relieve wrinkles, sagging muscles 
and facial blemishes—make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes 
bright. You can make your 
hair glossy and abundant—your 
hands smooth and white—your 
feet comfortable, through definite 
directions which will take only 
a few minutes at home each day. 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


| ee Foot Comfort 


™: Exweins hoes oy 


We gonrantes to fit your feet y 
perfectly; if we fail or for any Mail 
Prepaid 


reason you are. not satisfied, 
we will refund your money. 

simon’s LZ WEARShoes 

‘>, For Men, Women, Children 

Scientifically made of soft, plia- 

ble vici kid on SIMON’S SPECIAL 

EZWEAR LAST requiring no br 

ae in. Have flexible soles 

Guaranieed h supports and new live ‘Tub- 

ber heels and are cutlow wr toll unlined, no linings to wrinkle 

and hurt the feet, feel like an old she e the minute you put them on 

ALOG of over 500 comfortable Ezwear Giyies and FREE 

CAT self measurement blanks. Write today 

The ©, N. SIMON SHOE, 1589 Biestwas: neeaklvad: 1 














Service 
and Comfort 








A BEAUTY BATH FREE 


‘Yo introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in 
every locality, will send trial package absolutely free to 
any one who has never used it. You don’t know the 
real luxury of a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful 
preparation. Makes you feel good all over. Beautifies 
the skin. Softens and whitens it. An oriental beauty 
secret. — healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free package ; also Free Beauty Book. Addre: 

ROY ‘AL BALM CO., Box M., Little Falls, N. Y. 
$100,000 corporation 


Would $150, ‘220. 


of your own,F REE, introducing Stock and Poultry vemediie S, 
Dips, Disinfectants, ete., interest you? Then address 
Royoleum Co-Operative Mig. Co., Dept. 11, Monticello, Ind. 


iIWRITE NEWS TEMS 


and short stories Experience unnecessary; Po tree 
Vress Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 





MONTHLY as 
General Agent for 
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Points 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Three practical farmers may be se- | 


| lected by the pupils to judge the exhibit 
on the following basis: | 
15 p 


Size—medium, 4 to 8 ounces. 


15 Shape—flat; oval is most de- 
sirable. 
10 Uniformity in size and shape. 
5 Skin—tough; netted; light is most 
desirable. 
| 10 Smoothness — shallow eyes; no 
prongs. 
15 Soundness — freedom from dis- | 
eases, bruises or burns. 
Check by Trueness to Type: | 
5 Size depends on variety | 
10 Shape * 
10 Color ‘* ia ts 
5 Depth of eyes depends on variety 
100 | 
| 


| some ready for the judges. 





Hy oof North Carolina, 





Teacher and pupils should prepare 
score-cards for the exhibits and have 


In connection with Potato Day the 
teacher and pupils may arrange a pro 
gram. The following is suggested: 

The Purpose of the Day. 

Facts respecting potatoes (taken from 
this article and from the data gathered 
by the pupils. ) 

Reports on Separate Lines of 
gation. 


Investi 


Meaning of the Chart (explained by 
some pupil). 
Talks on Potato Raising (by some 


successful farmers). 

Talks on Methods of Cooking Potatoes 
(by some of the mothers). 

Potato Race. 

Potato Paring Contest (based on time, 
skill and weight of the parings. Each 
contestant to have an equal number of | 
medium potatoes). 

Pupils and teacher may practice judg- 
ing potatoes until they are fairly expert. 
One ot the best ways is to judge several 
plates of potatoes at three or more sep- 
arate times, at least three days apart, 
using a new score-card each time, and 
comparing the results at the last only. 
This practice will fix the important 
points in selecting potatoes for seed, for 
market and for exhibition purposes. | 

| 
| 
| 


In this undertaking of Potato Day the 
teacher need not be discouraged even if | 
she is not well posted, for it affords one 
of the best opportunities to come into | 
contact with the patrons of the school | 
and to learn more about the most impor: | 
tant vegetable in our country. | 

In village and city schools this may be | 
undertaken to some extent by the study 
of the potatoes in the market, and in use 
in the homes of the children. 





The Galax Leaf Industry 
By A. C., North Carolina 


The large, round, glossy leaves—green 
or sometimes a rich red or bronze—that 
are seen in florists’ shops suggest a les- 
son in geography as well as a story with 
a great deal of ‘‘human interest in it.’’ | 

The galax leaf grows in the mountains 
the finest coming 
from the region about four thousand feet 
above the sea-level. The little green | 
blades rise from a network of roots in 
the early springtime. ‘hey seem to 
love the society of the laurel and rho- 
dodendron, for they are found in great- 
est abundance near these shrubs. By 
October the leaves are about three inches 
in diameter. Then the galax pickers 
begin their work. Men, women and 
children go out in the woods, scrambling 
over logs and cliffs and threading their 
way through thickets of rhododendron | 
and laurel. It is not easy work but an 
experienced picker will gather ten 
thousand or more in a day. Whole fam- 
ilies sometimes go to the galax grounds, 
staying for three or four weeks, living 
in tents or shacks. After the leaves $ are 
picked they must be “bunched,’’ twenty- 
five being laid one flat upon another and 
the long stems tied near the base of the 
leaf. They are then carried to the dealer, 
who packs them in layers of damp moss 
in wooden boxes, ten thousand to a box. 
They are then loaded on huge mountain | 
wagons and drawn by horses or mules 
down the mountain, sometimes twenty 
miles or more to the railroad. j 

The leaves are sent to wholesale deal- | 
ers in the north, and by them shipped to 
different parts of the United States and | 
Canada, and in time of peace to Europe. | 
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CY fope 
Sivle 2 Style 4 St 6 
No. Sut £2.00, Stationery Combination, con- 
taining 48 sheets of white paper, 24 gilt edger 
white ecards, and 72 envelopes to match, all of th 
very best quality, packed In an attractive hing 
gift box We will engrave the sta yw 
stvles 1, 2 and 4 for 45e extra. Style 6 will be 90¢ 
extra, incl t die which we cut special 


No B40. 85.00. Omar Pearl Nec . With Solid 
10K Gold Clasp in plush ea All the 
ful qualities of the genuine pear! are fault! 
reproduced in the Omar pearl 
very pleasing and appropriate ¢ 








No 10s 
Silver Peue 


th var 


41.50. Sterling 


Ring. et 













Ne tis = Solid 

10K Gold Rrooch. fo ¢ No. 608. 36.00. Genuine Moroces 

eda . an Adjustable Toilet Kit—(price quot 
eontar ed for case only) for one own 
A \ fitting Lined with cravanetted 
ex th, plaid rubberized back 
nt Hold to ls pieces, Poe for 

e cloth, t 





famous 
pattern, and 


. S200, 
Pendant 





No. 409 


! $3.00. Gentlemen's Set, 

' t eg cuff lit . tie clip and Wale 
mar chain m ors of heavy rolled gol 
ninte, hand siovaved.. faa Wallunes 

t bl with fancy links 
An I il bargain, | 


The Baird-North Money-Saving 
Catalogue is a Christmas 
Gift in Itself 


The most practical and useful gift that you 
could receive is something that would save 
you money. 


Phis is just wha! the Baird-North Catalog 








Se > y 
Ww \Y 
No. 545. 50e. 


with hand colored ecard, rez 
A very useful novelty gift < 


Trees, attractively 


Shor 





No. 816. 27.50. French Ivory Manicure 
Set, decors sted with blue bird 
rhe pieces are shoe horn, flexi 
tile, button hook and manic curt 

The case is of light blue silk poplin 
inches, and comes in de ainty pitt box 





f-inch Bayberry 
packed i 

Bay 
lightful 


plea 


No. 544. Oe. Iwo 
Candles and Brass Candle Stick, 
gift box with hand colored card 
berry candles give off a d 
aroma while burning. <A very 
little gift. 


















No. SER. 81.50. Dennison’s Handy 
Rox,” 6! inches square containing 
twine, large and sma!) tags, paper cli ips 
rubber bands, extension rir 
labels, and tags, glue and mending 
tissue. A useful combin ation in avery 


compact way. 


can do for you this Christmas, without in the 
least decreasing the number or lowering the 
quality of the gifts you have given in the past. 

The Baird-North Co. are the largest Mail 
Order Jewelers in the World. In acquiring 
this ttle, we have served satisfactorily over a 
million patrons, giving them incomparable 
service and merchandise at prices that have 
saved them money. 





We are situated in the jewelry center of 
the World, where all that is new or novel 
in gifts first finds its introduction. Our enor- 
mous purchasing power enables us to give 
you the lowest possible prices on your | 
selections. 

You Buy Direct from the Workshop | 
And You Save One-Third 
We will be gladto send you our 200- 


page catalog, containing 10,000 articles 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather 





Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, Tableware 
and associated lines. Every article con- 


tained between its cover is an appropriate gift. 


Don’t delay in sending the corner coupon 
















Every article is guaranteed to give 

you complete satisfaction or we 
will return your money. 
We guarantee free, safe 
and prompt deliv- 
ery wherever 
you live. 





Gentiemen 
Ple ase send me 
‘ FREE without obligation, | 

your 200 page catalog con- 


taining 10,900 articles of jewelry, 


silverware, novelties and gifts 


aed 
I icici en cman 
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Pathéscope—a marvelously simple and 
Machine, using a special, narrow-width, 


+ ER gener ge ee ee 


Twenty Years « World-Wide Supremacy 


By the greatest firm in the Motion Picture Industry has produced the 
erfectly safe Motion Picture 
Jon-Inflammable Film, which is 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


less than half as expensive in first cost or exchange rental as ordinary film. 
Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. No fire risk, No insurance restrictions, No fire- 


proof booth, licensed operator or special wiring required, 


The Pathéscope Film Exchanges already established in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 


Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Seattle, Kansas City, 


Los Angeles, Minne- 


apolis, Pittsburg and San Francisco (others pending), contain the finest assortment of Educational 


(and other) Films ever offered for school use. 


Film is always 
in plain sight 


Reel of film 


Gasy-turnin: 
prank handle 


Make connection 
here with ordinary 
electric light socket 


/ 
“POPULAR” MODEL PATHESCOPE 


taining special 
spiral incandes:« 


Powerful, ad 
justable lens 


4 
taking both alter- 
nating and direct 







Price complete with wiring, carrying-case, and 4'¢x6 ft, screen, $175.00 With 6x8 ft, screen, $5.00 extra. 
Can be used on any 110-120 volt electric lamp socket, either alternating or direct current or on $35.00 storage battery. 
There are over one hundred Pathescopes in use inthe Public Schools of New York City Alone) 








At the National Education Association Convention 


(Recently held in New York) 

The PATHESCOPE was the ONLY Motion Picture Ma- 
chine allowed to operate in the Commercial Exhibits, where 
our Booth was the center of continuous interest to all 
visitors. 

It was the only Motion Picture Machine recognized by 


the Association with their officia] invitation to be used 
their discussion ofEDUCATION BY 
ON, 


in illustrating 
VISUALIZA" 





Send stamp for Booklet, “Education 
by Visualization” (Fourth Edition), 
containing full description of instru- 
ment and list of Educational films to 


The Pathéscope Company 
of America, Inc. 


Suite 1855 Aeolian Hall New York 


(Agencies in principal cities of the world) 
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The National Encyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


TRE NATIONAL MINN THE NATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Bia) ENCYCLOPEDIA 
oo. vou 
A-BLA gm BLA-CON 


The National Encyclopedia, as above 


8 volumes, each measuring 5! 


The Price 





illustrated, is complete in 
x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500° pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations ‘and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
direct from the publishers would 


be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the 
exceedingly low price of 


$6.00, Charges Prepaid 


Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 


clopedia ever offered at a popular price. 


It is a new work, thoroughly up- 


to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 


every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 
and your money wil! be refunded. 


g Co., 





Dansville, N. Y. 





Study of “Evangeline” 
(Continued from page 35) 


their souls, with devotion translated, 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah 
ascending to heaven. 
IT Kings 2; 11. 
Part the First; Lines 485-486. 


Down sank the great red sun, and in 
golden, glimmering vapors 
Veiled the light of his face, like the 
Prophet descending from Sinai. 
Exodus 19; 18-25. 
Part the First; Lines 506-507. 


Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth 
to hearth in his parish, 
Wandered the faithful priest, consoling 
and blessing end cheering, 
Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s 
desolate seashore. 
Acts 28. 
Part the First; Lines 595-597. 


the trumpet-flower and the grapevine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the 

ladder of Jacob. 
Genesis 28; 12. 





| Save when a blazing comet was seen on 

the walls of that temple, 

| As if a hand had appeared and written 

upon them ‘‘ Upharsin.’’ 

| Daniel 5; 258 
Part the Second; Lines 1043-1044. 


See that you bring us the Prodigal Son 
from his fasting and famine, 
And, too, the Foolish Virgin who slept 
when the bridegroom was coming. 
The Prodigal Son: Luke 15; 11-32; 
Part the Second; Lines 1063-1064. 
The Foolish Virgin: Matthew 25: 1-13. 
Part the Second; Lines 1063-1064. 


Over them wander the scattered tribes 
of Ishmael’s children, 
Staining the desert with blood. 
Genesis 25; 12. 
Part the Second; Lines 1195-1196. 


Much he teaches the people, and tells 
them of Mary and Jesus. 
Luke 20. 


Part the Second; Line 1168. 


Meek, in the midst of splendor, its hum- 
ble walls seem to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord: 

poor ye always have with you.’ 

Matthew 26: 11. 

Part the Second; Lines 1311-1312. 


As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood 
had besprinkled its portals, 

‘That the Angel of Death might see the 
sign, and pass over. 


“The 


, 


Exodus 12; 7. 
Part the Second; Lines 1355-1356. 


f. Mythological Allusion. 
A reference made to 
heathen divinities or fables. 

Example : 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel 
of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Part the Second; Line 878. 
**Frenzied Bacchantes’’ refers to the 
followers of Bacchus, the mythological 
god of Wine. 


g. Historical Allusions. 
A reference to historical 
persons, 
Examples : 
In that delightful land which is washed 
by the Delaware’s waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of 
Penn the apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful 
stream the city he founded. 
Part the Second; Lines 1251-1258. 
Refers to, William Penn, the Quaker 
who settled Pennsylvania and founded 
Philadelphia. 
Strongly built were the houses, with 
frames of oak and of hemlock, 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built 
in the reign of the Henries. 
Part the First; Lines 33-34. 
The *‘Henries’’ were kings of France. 
Henry III, last of the family of Valois, 
reigned from 1574 to 1589. He was suc- 
ceeded by Henry of Navarre, first of the 
Bourbon kings, from whom descended 
Louis XIV. Henry IV reigned from 1589 
to 1610. 


the ancient 


facts or 


a penthouse, 
Such as the traveler sees in regions re- 
mote by the roadside 
Built o’er a box for the poor, or the 
blessed image of Mary. 
Part the First; Lines 87-89. 








Part the Second ; Lines 820-821. | 
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It was the custom in the middle ages 
in Europe to erect wayside shrines be- 
fore which travelers might pray. These 
were usually a statue of the Virgin and 
Child surmounted by a little shed or 
roof. 


Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic 
mistletoe flaunted, 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden 
hatchets at Yule-tide. 
Part the Second; Lines 889-890. 
The Druids were the priests of the 
early pagan British and other Celtic 
tribes. The mistletoe was sacred to 
them, as was also the oak on which it 
grew. 


Picture Study 
(Continued from page 50) 


moulding were Greek in type, etc. Nine- 
teen men stood, the others sat. The 
end.’’ This would picture the men 
present and the room, but it is not at all 
the picture of the Occasion. 

Arthur Jerome Eddy says that this 
triad combination is necessary to the pro- 
duction of any great work of art: ‘‘ Pure 
and serene delight, noble and profound 
thought, perfect freedom and facility of 
technique.’’ Which one of these is most 
noticeably lacking in our picture? 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be trans- 
lated by individual teachers into language 
suitable for their pupils. | Sentences to 
suit the various grades may be taken 
from the foregoing summary for use in 
Picture Study Booklets, with miniature 
copy of ‘‘Signing the Declaration of 
Independence. ”’ 

The picture of ‘‘Signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence,’’ on page 51, may 
be mounted on a mat to be hung on the 
school room wall for decoration or for a 
lesson. Or the picture may be framed 
by the manual training class. Ask a pupil 
to measure the picture and bring a piece 
of glass for it, then show how to passe 
partout a neat frame for it. 





Exercises and Games 
(Continued from page 41) 


‘*‘odd’’ are Hours of the Night, all num- 
bered ‘‘even’’ are Hours of the Day. 
Night chases his Hours until he has 
caught them all, the first one.caught be- 
coming Night next time. Day catches 
his Hours in another part of the play- 
ground. Or, if the space is limited, the 
players need not be separated, but the 
Hours of the Day may wear their hats 
or tie handkerchiefs around one of their 
arms, to distinguish them from the 
Hours of the Night. 

Blind Child: All of the children stand 
inaring. Oneis chosen for the Blind 
Child and is blindfolded. The others 
join hands and skip around her in a circle 
while she slowly counts to ten; at ten 
all stand still while she advances and 
touches one. She tries to guess the 
name of the one touched by feeling his 
face, clothes, ete. ‘lhe one whose name 
she correctly guesses becomes the Blind 
Child next time. 


GAMES FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH 
GRADES 


The Builder : This game is to be placed 
in the schoolroom. The number of seats 
used must be one less than the number 
of players. One child is chosen by lot 
for the Builder. He names the different 
materials used in building a schoolhouse, 
or whatever building he may choose, 
calling out a child to represent each ma- 
terial. These children form in a line 
behind the Builder, each child grasping 
the jacket or apron of the one in front. 
The line walks about the room, or runs 
softly. When all of the materials have 
been used, the Builder suddenly calls 
**Crash!’’ and each child rushes for a 
seat. The one who fails to obtain one is 
the Builder in the next game. (Let the 
children guess why the building fell, 
naming the important materials not used 
in its construction. ) 

Deer Race: All stand in a line on the 
farther side of the yard or room, and at 
a signal run across and touch the oppo- 
site wall. The winner drops out and 
the others race again. The winners of 
five races run together to decide which 
shall be the leader of the deer herd. 
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ACARAT 


VARIOUS COLOR 
41-32 Carat ....: Mig Pe 
1-16 Carat ... 

Ce a rt 
3-16 Carat ........ 7.50 





DIAMOND 
CUTTER 
AT WORK 


vite you to make: 
than you paid us, send it back and we will refund your money. Another thi 
We want you to send for this be: wutiful 226-page 
cation on diamonds ae they look in the rough, how they are cut, where they are mined, ete., etc. If you war 
United States at the price you want to pay, get our catalog and your search will be happily ended. W rite for it to-da 


OTHER EQUALLY WONDERFUL VALUES IN DIAMOND RINGS FROM VARIOUS COLOR AT $39 A CARAT TO ABSOLUTELY PERFECT BLUE-WHITE JAGERS AT $275A CARAT 


125 "165 98 Tis 


A CARAT | ACARAT | ACARAT | A CARAT 


four average jewelry stores. 


back guarantee’ 


an 


A CARAT © 


BROWN OR BY-WATERS 
1-8 Carat......$ 5.00 
3-16 Carat...... 7.98 
Carat...... 12.50 
Carat...... 18.75 
Carat...... 25.00 
Carat... 37.50 
Carat...... 43.75 
Carat..... 50.00 


oe ee 





eS aad 


WRITE 


SMALL SIZES -SAME 
FY” GRADE FROM %4TO ect 
ARE $35A CARA 


FOR OUR 


TECH E-] Paer wy.) Bek c) 


in the United States selling to the public direct. 
that they buy their diamonds ALREADY CUT. 


85 


A CARAT 


PURE WHITE. 
1-16 Carat......$ 3.85 





1-8 Carat...... 6.25 
3-16 Carat...... 10.00 
SA CR. 0000 17.50 
3-8 Carat ..... 27.00 
9-2 Carat..... 42.50 
3-4 Carat 63.75 
S Conc. 85.00 


You marvel at our low prices and wonder how it can be done. 
And you know our offerings must be GENUINE, or this publication would refu 
> with every purchase, to refund full purchase price within one year. 
Also remember that the reason why other jew 
We buy ours in the ROUGH and cut them OURSELVES. 
We import them in the rough, thereby saving 10 per cent. alone in duty! We also save the importer’s and 
Select any diamond or piece of diamond jewelry from our catalog, and if your local jeweler can duplicate it for 30 to 40 per cent. more 


*100 


A CARAT 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 


3-16 Carat ., $ 11.98 
1-4 Carat... 19.80 
3-8 Carat... 29.70 
1-2. Carat 48.00 
5-8 Carat... 63,00 
>4 Carat... 75.00 
1 Carat .. 100.00 
11-4 Carat... 125.00 





















You never before 


ung: © We illustrate a bigge 
catalog. We send it free to 
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3-4 Carat ... 93.75 1-3C 
1 Carat 125.00 | 3-8 ¢ 
11-2 Carat ..... 187.50 | 22 
2 Carat ..... 250.00 | 33 ¢ 
2 1-2 Carat 312.50 3-4 
3 Carat 375.00 8 ¢ 
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PROTECTIVE 


DIAMOND BOND 





We issue one with every pur- 


GUARANTEED SOLID GOLD Society EMBLEMS 
e OR AMERICAN FLAGS = 


26-page catalog in the hands of as many peuple as possible. In 
return for the names and addresses of 10 of your friends and neighbors, and 10 cents, we will! 
send one of these Solid Gold American Elags or Society Emblem buttons (any order) postpaid. 


“We want to place our beautiful 2 





chase. It is a written, legal, 
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protective document, as good as 
a demand note, and refunds 
your money in full any time 
you want it within one year: Simply 
return your purchase with this bond 
by registere¢ mail and your money, 
will be returned to you at once. 
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ABSOLUTELY PERFECT ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. ABSOLUTELY PERFECT ABSOLWTELY PERFECT 
arat.......$ 25.00 8 Cara $115.00 1-4 Carat..§ 33.75 
arat 37.38 4 ¢ 148.50 1-2 Carat 99.00 
UTAT eee 49.75 « 173.25 3-4 Carat... (168.75 
arat. 75.00 } 11-8 Ca 223.75 | 1 Carat... 225.00 
irat........ 100.00 | 1 1-4 ¢ t 247.50 §11-2 Carat... 337.50 
arat... 110.50 | 1 1-2 ¢ 297.00 | 2 Carat... 450.00 
arat 123.75 : < . 396. = : Carat... 675.00 
arat 144.38 3.4 C 544.5 Carat 900.00 


Standard Watches 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
CARAT KAR 
10 corp 10 coup 


FILLED Watches FILLED Watches 









7-JEWEL 19-JEWEL 
| $2.98 $5.85 
Value $6.09 Value $12 
15-JEWE), -21-JEWEL 
$3.98 $6G.75 
Value $8.00, Value $14 
17-JEWEL 23-JEWEL 
$4.75 $7.50 


Value $10 
Every One Is 


Value $15 
; 


Our Catalog 








Absolutely 2 Contains 
Gueranteed to Hundreds of 
Keep Accurate Time Other Big Values 


HAMILTON - ELGIN - WALTHAM 
WATCHES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 






CELEBRATED SOLID GOLD 

rn » , WATCH 

MOLLY STARK GOLD-FILLED 
7-JEWEL en ELET 


44g 1S 


— “i Dec renreeer Se ae” 
Wrist Watches at Big Savings 


Mur Catalog illustrates and describes 
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s of marvelous + 


$S10GOLD FILLED | $15 Elgin or Waltham 


waren $4.75 | Watcn $Q.95 
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HERE'S asmile in every 
_ touch of the puff that 
brings your skin the fragrant, 
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Face Powder 50c — Four Shades 
At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 

It prevents that it stays 
und never streaks, 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 
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INGREASE 
YOUR EARNINGS 


We want the services of four 
energetic, ambitious men with suc- 
cessful teaching experience to rep- 
resent us in the sale of new edition 
of. PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS. 
These positions are permanent and 
offer a splendid opportunity for 
larger earnings and advancement 

Write for particulars, 


THE METHODS COMPANY, 


104 S&S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
300 Candle Power 


To Tryin YourOwn Home Gam 


Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes itslight from common gasoline. No 
wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A RIGHT 


e want one person in each locality to whom 
we can refer new customers. Take advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
126Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Sunshine Lamp 































Hotel Le Marquis 


; 12 East 31st Just Off Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Convenient to Everything Worth While 
PER DAY 


Room, running water...............0.ss0 $1.50 
Room, private bath 2.00 
2 Rooms and bath 4.00 
American Plan eset -— ane) ove Se 3.00 


Spe iai Wee 7MESL. 
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JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager 























A POSITION 


$125 PER MONTH 


Open to refined, educated, ambitious 
at least 25 years of in 
NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATE 
Southern territory later. 


INSTRUCTION FREE 


DESIRABLE (TRAVELING 
PAYING 


women 


age, 





PERSONALITY MAIN Requisirt 
Good Income. Quick Promotion. 
Dept. W.W. 


Fine Future. } 





tieo. L. Shuman & Co..Chicago } 














WRITE FOR MONEY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


' Do Motion Pictures Interfere with 


the Education of the Child ? 
By Ernest A. Dench 
Author of ‘‘Making the Movies’’ 
Ov: of school hours the average 


child is never happy unless attend- 
ing the movies. To také a typical 

town, 

City 


Duluth, Minnesota, for instance, 
Superintendent R. E. Denfield has 
compiled the following statistics: 


2621 


| children attend the movies once weekly ; 


1065 twice weekly; 188 thrice weekly; 
61 four times weekly; 16 five times 
weekly; 2 six times weekly; 15 seven 
times weekly; 1044 occasionally; 248 


| once monthly. 


How do these motion picture visits 
affect the child? We hear reports that 
after an evening spent in a photoplay 
theater the child is not in a fit mental 
condition to absorb his school lessons on 
the next day. Is this true? Whether 
the effect produced is harmful or not de- 
pends almost entirely upon the conditions 
under which the pictures are seen and 
the type of picture shown. 

Many exhibitors, I regret to say, pay 
but scant attention to the health of their 
patrons. The tigures obtained by Dr. 
Haven Emerson, Health Commissioner 
for New York City, tell their story only 
too eloquently. No fewer than one thou- 
sand motion picture theaters in New 
York City and Brooklyn were visited and 
of these but eighty-seven were properly 
ventilated. The worst examples were 
the converted store shows, but many 
other houses were equipped with electric 
fans, which, for economical reasons, were 
not used, consequently this air circula- 
tion outlet was closed. In other theaters 


| inadequate heating facilities evidently 


were responsible for all fresh air outlets 
and inlets being closed up. To quote 
from the report: ‘‘ Perfumed disinfect- 
ants are being sprayed in some of the 
theaters with a cattle sprayer. The 
spraying process does nothing to elimi- 
nate germs coming from the mouths of 
patrons, which cause epidemics during 
the winter. Our experiments with cul- 
ture plates revealed the fact that the 
quantity of germs immediately decreased 
when the fans were operated. ’’ 

The stuffy atmosphere which is the in- 
evitable outcome of poor ventilation 
causes the average patron to leave the 
theater with a tired feeling. ‘This is not 
natural tiredness—it is the kind which 
makes achild wake heavy in the morning 
instead of withaclear head. Thereason 
is therefore not hard to seek why a pupil 
pays but scant attention to his or her 
lessons. 

Some assert that motion pictures are 
hard on the eyes while others aver that 
they actually prove a beneficial exercise. 
Which version, then, is correct? The 
eye problem is mainly determined by the 
projection. If it is poor only harm can 
result. I know of one girl who had an 
attack of nervousness. Theoptometrist, 
however, ascertained that the theater 
she was in the habit of attending showed 


flickering films, which had done consider-’ 


able damage to the retina of each eye. 
He advised her to discontinue her visits, 
as otherwise she would probably have 
paralysis of the optic nerve. The main 
cause of flicker is old films. Films 
rapidly deteriorate and when they reach 
the ‘‘rainy’’ stage they are a menace to 
the eyesight. The fault, however, does 
not always arise from this, for the oper- 
ator may be careless or incompetent. 
Another serious defect is ‘‘speeding.’’ 


| A reel ordinarily takes from sixteen to 


eighteen minutes to run off the screen, 
but the operator sometimes shoots the 
reels through at almost double the nor- 
mal speed. Speaking of this evil, a prom- 
inent Chicago oculist says: *‘ Severe test 
is put upon the eyes by the unnatural 
swiftness with which films are sometimes 
reeled off, making every action abnor- 
mally rapid and jerky, converting the 
actor’s walk into a Chinese trot and giv- 





| and is kept on astrain in the strenuous | 
them at a fleeting | 





ing all the participants a sort of St. 
Vitus dance. The practice of flashing 
written letters and printed matter on 
and off the screen with almost lightning 
celerity puts the greatest strain upon the 
eyes. The audience in its eagerness to 
get an intelligent understanding of the 
action makes a strong effort to read the 
lines, but in many instances it is 
given no opportunity to read all of them, 


effort to grasp 
glance.’’ 


When motion pictures are exhibited 


under ideal conditions, the only evil to 
be feared is watching the screen for too 
long a period. Mrs. Ella Flagg Youngs, 
Ex-Superintendent of the Chicago School, 
some time ago suggested that a five min- 
ute intermission between the reels be 
made compulsory. The objections to 
this remedy are—First: films are of 
standard lengths and there are many ob- 
jections to a stop in the middle of a reel. 
Second: Specialists disagree wlth Mrs. 
Young's views. 

The average photoplay program oc- 
cupies about two hours, which has been 
declared the ideal period in which to view 
tilms at one sitting. The eyes are ac- 
tually rested, but after this period wea- 
riness slowly but surely comeson. Even 
hardened newspapér critics testify that 
such is the case. As most theaters are 
run on the continuous principle, a child 
is liable to stay and see the performance 
more than once, for it is a childish trait 
to watch a thing as long as possible. 

There are many ways by which the 
character of the films seen by pupils may 
be determined. Seven hundred forty 
eight school children in South Bend, In- 
diana, were recently asked as to the kind 
of pictures they preferred. 
per cent declared in favor of educa- 
tional; 
seven per cent comedy and two per cent 
crime. 

But Vine Street School, Cincinnati, 
goes one further. At the morning ses- 
sion each child is asked whether he or 
she was present at a motion picture 
theater on the preceding evening. The 











Forty-one | 


thirty per cent dramatic; twenty- | 


names of these pupils are recorded and | 
particulars taken of the amount of work 
| 


performed. 

A Cleveland teacher finds room on her 
schedule for holding an oral expression 
and story telling period once weekly. 
In connection with this she encourages 
her pupils to relate the stories of the 
photoplays they have seen. It has 
proved most popular with the children be- 
cause it is a subject dear to their hearts. 

The right kind of films actually assist 
the education of a child. A sixth grade 
pupil who saw a film of the Panama 
Canal found this engineering wonder so 
facinating that he borrowed books on 
the subject from the public library. 
Another boy stated that he liked natural 
history pictures because he was able to 
see how animals and birds livee A 


‘ 


drama appealed to a little girl owing to | 


the kindness and thoughtfulness 
played by the small boy. 

Bad films do an untold amount of 
harm. In this category I would include 
sensational dramas and vulgar comedies, 
which leave such an impression upon a 
child’s mind that he lies awake all night 
thinking about them and consequently is 
unable to concentrate at school on the 
following day. Not all theaters show 
such undesirable pictures, so the child 
should be taught to discriminate between 
the good and the bad. The woman’s 
clubs are accomplishing a lot of good 
throughout the country in obtaining suit- 
able pictures for children, and in many 
cases have induced exhibitors to give 
special children’s matinee performances 
weekly. 

In some places the Boards of Educa- 
tion are working in co-operation with 
the local motion picture showmen with 
the prime object of securing more good 
pictures for children. This plan might 
be adopted with advantage by school 
authorities elsewhere. 





We want our subscribers to have an opportunity 
examining our wonderfully useful set. 
“Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 


of 
of books, 


The opinions that. have come to us from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
who have secured the books are so strongly in their favor that we feel full confi- 
dence in sending them to-our subseribers on approval without any cash payment 


in advance. 
for them will be found on pages 
vantage to read these pages carefully. 


Full particulars concerning the books, 
10 and 11 of 
SEND NO CASH, 


and coupon to use in sending 
It will be to your ad- 
but send fer the books. 


this issue. 
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When You Forget 
Your Umbrella Buy 
a Boxof LUDEN‘ s 


Preve nt ‘wet 
weather” Phi 
Relieve coughs, 
colds, throat: 
trouble. 


In “‘ Yellow Box’’—Sc 


WM. H. LUDEN, Reading,Pa, 


ONIN 


“canpy. COUGH DROPS 


CANDY 


EatYourWaytoHealth 


“~ Tyler’s paocoreted ior and Other 
aw Foods Like I Did and Get Well. 

Putt iron in your blood and other organic > — 
mineral elementsin yoursystem soessen- 
tial tolife and health, That’s why 

_Tyler’s Macerated Wheat 
with other raw foodsissosuccessfulin ree & 
tieving constipation and stomach trouble 6 
-restoring health—giving real and last- 
ing strength, power and energy—reduc- 
ing blood pressure—making you weigh 


just what you ——" 
Food Book and Bealth Guide or sen 


“SBital cam of tho foo Hers firy da pos! Better still, oy 
for 3-\b. can postpaid anyw here. Pal tl 


BYRON TYLER, mlanretar Satan rr ae 
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| SEXOLOGY 
{ by William H. Walling, A. M., M. | 
imparts in a clear asomeuaaea 
way, in one vol ume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
4 Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
} * Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
IMustrated Knowledge a Mother Should a to Her Daughter 
} $2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. - 
Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. t 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 188 Perry Building, PHILA.. Building, PHILA., PALL 
ee a eo ee 
for the price of a good book! 





Allin one volume, 
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1T: GROWS W/TH 


YOUR LIBRARY 


CAcUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50— combination complete $8.00. Otherstyles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVALand at considerable saving 


TO YOU, Our product, prices and methods will in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-N. 
The € J. I sundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 
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POWER PLANT 
Harnessing NIAGARA 
and developing Electricity 
lo supply cities 
miles away 








WHIRLPOOL RAPIDS 
The most Wonderful 





The trip includes aview 
at this point. 








Teachers and Educators everywhere are talk- 
ing about this newest development of the 
Larkin Idea,—Travel Clubs. School and Class 
Travel Clubs are being established rapidly, far and near. 
The trip is to Buffalo, Niagara Falls and the Larkin 
Factories and it will be necessary after a certain num- 
ber have been enrolled to withdraw this offer as we will 
only tax the accommodations at Buffalo just so far. 
We will crowd no one.. You had better write today. 


Larkin Travel Trips are different from others because 
they are 


GivenToYou 


WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Your School children arrange with their parents and relatives to 
purchase their soaps, foods, toilet preparations, etc.,from Larkin 
Co., America’s greatest Factory-to-Family Dealers in Home 
Supplies. They receive in addition to goods of the highest 
quality, the Travel Trip which represents the expenses and 
profits of the Middle-men they have saved. 


Clubs are Starting Everywhere 


Our announcement in the October issue has brought us in- 
quiries from every source. Prominent Educators have en- 
dorsed the plan and you are assured the moral support of the 
thinking parents in your community when the plan is 
presented to your school. 


We Assume Entire Charge 


From start to finish a Larkin Representative assumes entire 
charge of the party and with the closest cooperation on the 
part of the Railroads nothing will be left undone to make 
each Travel Trip a complete success. 


Write Today 


We want every Teacher to learn about this wonderful offer. 
Sending the Coupon does not obligate you in any way and by 
return mail we will be glad to show how you, too, can take 
advantage of this great opportunity. 


Travel Club 


Lari Kttt Ci. Department, BUF F ALO 
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CRYSTAL BEACH 
BUFFALO'S Great 











The TRAVEL Trip which 
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will be taken in May, ir 










Cj THE LARA/INV 
Administration Butloling 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 











June or July, 1917, or at [5 Latkitt Cz., Buffalo, N. Y. Please send me full particu- 
any time agreeable to the | lars and instructions about organizing a Larkin Travel Club in 
CLUB will consist of a 
Buffalo, 3-DAY TRIP. Ea Ncénd op Resacakaehdnse Se teats cildebtok at dupteag UTI T TT en ene eaanens 
. I will probably be able to get...... Boys and......Girls interested. 
Niagara Falls | From an Educational, | I aaaaaay Cay 
Historical and Scenic |» ” 
and standpoint there hoe no | NOME... .cccrsrccccccerserevcccvccercccsecsecssecessseemsccceseones 
more interesting place in FE TE TCE TCT OT PT EP OCPD PC ee eee 
Larkin Co. the United States than {5 ii ak tables 
: Buffalo and Niagara Falls. [| : "" State what Grade or what Year in High (...ecccsesceesced 
ORT WesEMRER | sucwrre rr) 
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TEACHERS— 
UNDERWOOD’S 
FUND-RAISING 
PLAN 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Provides Just the Help You Need 
carefully 








Having prepared and 


adapted from our regular ‘‘WORLD 
VISUALIZED’’ SCHOOL SERIES, 


edited by F. M. MCMURRY, Ph. D., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and now in use in 250 New 
York City schools, a 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Specially designed to meet the needs 
of small schools on such subjects as: 
“Agriculture” “Physical Geography” 
“Commercial Geography” 
“History” “Products and Industries” 
“Homes and Life of the People” 
“Races of Mankind” “Nature Study” 
“English Composition” 
“Transportation” “Zone Life,” etc. 
We offer you an easy fund-raising 
plan whereby you can obtain 


WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 


this’ valuable VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION outfit, which will increase 
your teaching efficiency 100‘. 
Write today for particulars. You 
can have the use of the material AT 
ONCE if you adopt our fund-raising 
plan. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Fdneational Department 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 








—————————J 
























for selling 12 sets colored Post Cards at 10 
cts, aset, Rifle first class in every way. When 
sold return our $1.20 and we send rifle, BLUINE 


MPG. CO.,100 Mill St.,Concord Jct.,Mass. 








CLEARING 
SALE 


Send 
For 
Bargain 
Price 


PIANO 





HALL, longthecen- 
ter of musical and 
artistic activity in 


Chicago, is being torn down to give place to the 
new $2, sixteen story Kimbali building. 
Consequently our large stock of fine new and 
used pianos, player-pianos and organsare being 
disposed of at surprisingly low prices. You can 

Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 

Save $100 on Fine New Pianos 

Prices Cuton Organs & Used Pianos 
Good used pianos at $6. $85, $95 and up. Terms 
$10 down, $5 a month. 


ORGANS ies ;Month 
FREE Music peructions direct from ry 
tt mn OTE | 


Send Today for Money-Saving Plan‘ 


Instruments shipped direct h our factory dis- 
tributors on approval. Write for complete bargain list. 


Ww. W. — CO., 3228 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


{Sor Musical Herald, 





containing two oo 


Piano, 
Player- Piano, songs, words 
i» 


* ogitiogn "Factory fachory cory die, 4 Plave ed Piano oaanie 


Besure to mark with anX instrument you are interested in. 
Name’ 
City . State 


St. or R. F. D. 


























NORMAL’ INSTRUCTOR 


Serving Hot Lunches 
(Continued from page 30) 


Monday—Baked potatoes. 
Tuesday—Bean soup. 
Wednesday—Cocoa. 
Thursday—Potatoes au gratin. 

Friday —Cabbage a la cauliflower. 

1 taught the girls how to prepare veg- 
etables and common foods in many ways, 
so that when they take the care of the 
household upon themselves, as many of 
them do during vacations, they will be 
able to present a varied menu. 

Most important of all was that every 
noon each child was provided with some- 
thing warm for lunch. ‘This is very im- 
portant when you consider that most of 
the children walked one and one-half 
miles, and some farther, during a Mich- 
igan winter. 





A Boy Who Loved the Stars 


(Continued from page 43) 


meets: every day. For Uncle John loves 
people even more than he loves stars, 


| and ever tries to help them see the 
beautiful things in God’s beautiful world. 


He would much rather be called *‘ Uncle 
John”’ than ‘‘ Doctor Brashear. ’”’ 

Now, here is something for you to re- 
member: Little Johnnie Brashear be- 
came the great man, Doctor John A. 
Brashear, because he always tried, from 
the time he was a little boy, to do every 
thing he attempted a little better than 
it had ever been done before. He be- 


| lieves that every boy and every girl, 


every man and every woman, _ should 
have some special work todo. He says: 
‘*Somewhere beneath the stars, there is 


| something that you alone were meant to 


do.’”’ Did you ever think of that—that 
God has some particular work for each 
of us todo? Let us try to find out what 
our own work is. 

The work that you can do better than 
anyone else may not be like Doctor 
Brashear’s; it may be building a house, 
or writing a book, or raising flowers, or 
tinding out about minerals, or caring for 
the sick, or one of a thousand other 
things, but it will help you in any of 
these things, at the same time, to keep 
your eyes open to the beautiful and the 
wonderful things in God’s world every- 
where; for one thing, to love and study 
the stars. Here are a few of the very, 
very wonderful things Doctor Brashear 
tells us: 

The very nearest of all the millions of 
stars that shine so brightly on a clear 
winter’s night is so far away that if you 
could reach it by train, going at the rate 
of a mile a minute, it would take you 
forty-eight millions of, years to get 
there. 

If we could shut off all the sun’s rays 
while we built a column of ice fifteen 
miles in diameter from this old earth of 
ours straight to the moon, two hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand miles away, 
and then, when we got it built, turn all 
of the sun’s heat at one time upon our 
ice column, it would take Mr. Sun just 
one second to turn all that ice into 
steam. 

The sun is one million three hundred 
thousand times as large as the earth, 
but there are other suns much larger 
than ours. 

Would you not like to 
about the stars? 

NOTE: Teachers will find an interesting article 
about John A, Brashear in the “American Maga- 
zine,”’ July, 1916. Encourage children to read it and 
tosend a birthday greeting to “‘Uncle John,” 


learn more 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Reading Charts 
(Continued from page 47) 


Favorites will appear, and they may 
be a guide to the teacher in her selection 
of pictures for new charts. The desire 
to imitate ‘‘grown-ups’’ shows in the 
aggravated tones of the little house- 
keeper who exclaims, ‘‘Where does so 
much dust come from?’’ Children often 
see things in a picture that the adult eye 
misses. One little girl, whose soiled 
hand invariably reaches for the picture 
of the little girl and the horse (a Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans cover), 
looks each day to see the tiny vine in the 
fence corner ‘‘where the horse’s nose 
can’t go.’’ And a sense of humor lends 
proper expression to the scolding which 
Naughty May receives for not bringing 
a smiling countenance into the school- 
room. 

After the chart reading, we turn again 
to the books with the suggestion to 
‘*talk the book lesson just as well as we 
did the stories from the charts. ”’ 


¢ 





Measuring the Child’s Capacity 
(Continued trom page 54) 


per the shadow answers printed on the 
back. Each child checks his own results. 
If a child can find a single mistake he is 
self-condemned to further study. Only 
perfect papers are handed to the teacher. 

Under such conditions drill work be- 
comes a stunt, a race, agame. It is 
just as interesting to beat one’s own rec- 
ord in addition as it is in running, or 
kicking a football. Wherever’ such 
methods are intelligently used, not only 
are fine results secured, but the work it- 
self becomes such a pleasure that chil- 
dren will not readily consent to its 
omission. 

In other words, knowledge of the nat- 
ural laws operating in education has 
made it possible, by appeal to the in- 
structive tendencies of children, to array 
all the natural forces of interest and 
legitimate competition on the side of the 
drill work. No one can see the applica- 
tion and concentration of a test period 
without being impressed by the value of 
the habits being formed, and no one can 
witness the interest and pleasure, the 
individual progress and the thorough 
work without rejoicing in the transfor- 
mations which science is slowly effecting 
in the lives of children. What the prac- 
tice tests do for drill in arithmetie will 
soon be possible in every field. 

The practice tests are, of course, 
merely a tool, a means to an end. If 
used in the right way, exceptional re- 
sults may be easily secured. If used 
with no comprehension of the principles 
involved, and with no appreciation of 
and no respect for the varying needs of 
individual children, they may do no more 
good than other forms of unintelligent 
drill work. Nor must it be supposed 
that they solve every educational prob- 
lem even in their narrow field. The 
question of how to give assistance to 
children who need it is a serious one, 
worthy of a separate discussion in a 
later article, but what the practice tests 
will do if rightly handled is to provide 
for individual adjustment of work in 
spite of crowded classes, and to point 
out both the children in need of assis- 
tance and the character of the assistance 
that is needed. Even the unintelligent 
teacher will do less harm with the prac- 
tice tests than with any other form of 
drill work, but for the teacher of under- 
standing and sympathy they provide 
opportunities for real teaching which 
are absolutely unique. 





», | Ceew Interlinear 


of the Latin and Greek Classics, also Modern 

Language Classics. Wecan supply any Transla- 

tion or Dictionary published, as well as any school 

or college text-book. 

NOBLE and NOBLE Successors to HINDS & NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City 


COPY THIS SKETCH. 


and let me see what you can do with it. Illus- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 
® week or more. My practical system 'G 
personal Individual eonens by mail will de- 
velop im talent. Fifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines at Ge 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will 
send you a testlesson plate also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. Dy 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1458 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 

















THE SANITARY “‘0.K.”’ ERASER includ- 
Ht oo Adal Metal Holder which keeps 


better and lasts longer. a 


, Firm and Keen: 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are, A 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight Jgpem é 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us- f= yeh Be 
ed. Price 10c. New Rubbers 5c each ee 

f L STATIONERS 

By mail 2cextra, Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. = 

Makers of the famous Washburne ““O.K.”* Paper Fasteners 








Buy Entertainments 


From ‘*The House That Helips,’’ a live concern 
which handles a choice line of Operettas, Cantatas, 
Action Songs, Plays, Drills, Musical Recitations, etc. 
Especially good lists for Special Days. Note the new 
Denver House. 4 very helpful Catalog sent FREE, 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
Franklin, Ohio. Denver, Colorado. 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilatedfrom 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 
general debility usually follows. 
Whenever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate,a successful remedy fornervous 
disorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


G-46 6-16 


. TEACHERS Beers schoo! 

teacher in 
i the country is entitled to ot our practical 
\ booklets free, and ish-Pi of those dainty 


)/=" Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers andother Push devices, so nec- 
essary inclassrooms tofastencharts, pictures, dec- 
orations, etc,, to walls, without nailsor tacks, _. 
Moore Push-! Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points ) 1Q¢ pkts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, for heavy pictures j Everywhere 
The Hanger with the Twist, 4 sizes? or by mail 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 34, Philadelphia 

























THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


100 « — Ss made from your own pen, typewriteror draw- 


ing. For $1 or C, 0, D., we will se nd postpaid one No. 1 
printing “surface 4!ox7 ; Ink and Sponge complete. Sat- 
isfaction or money back, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
W. FISHER €CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 














% RINGS - = ATHLETIC ME MEDALS 
Made to order in any style or material, 
Write for a 1916 catalog. Free upon” | 
request, Prices for emblems illus- 
trated, with any 3 or 4 letters and 
two numerals with one or two colors 
» of best hard enamel. 

Less than 12, 12 of more. 
Sterling Silver... .60 each, $6.00 per dozen 
Rolled Gold..+++ . 75 each, 7.50 per dozen 
10K Gold «+eeeee 1.75 each, 18.00 per dozen 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
NEW FOLDER SHOWING LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ATHLETIC MEDALS—MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 26 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y, 





NO.327S 





ag? CATALOG FREE. Pins 15c and upward. 
K10 and K30, Plate, 50c.; 14K Gold, $2.00. 


“°C. K. GROUSE CO., Mfrs. 
North Attleboro, Mass. Box 4. 






















Classy Class Pins 


Attract attention, excite admiration. 
sign, workmanship, material all high rrade. 
ne 195, apap cor iy ha are RS kw any 
letters an si ver la’ -20 each, 
$2.00 doz. Get FREE CATALOG. 
METAL ARTS co. a eg 
Rochester, N.Y. 





78 So. Ave, © « 



















fem Plate, 10c each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
] Silver, 25¢ each ; $2.50 per doz. Medalsand 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
M’f’d by ARTISTIO MEDAL & BADGE 0., 


No, 1123 1 Beekman St., New York, 


EMBLEMS of EVERY 
§ Class Pins Stsenetion te 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, or colors, 
Silver or Gold Plate 30c each; $3, per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 461 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 




















We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special designs. A—310 
FREE on application. be Solid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 50 Sterl. Silver 
ORDERS filled same day received. 
Engraving F REE---mailed parcel 
ce paid---delivery guaranteed. 
HAS, S. STIFFT, 
A-605, $1.50 Solid aoa © Medal Manufacturer, 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, - Arkansas 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents | 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
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I can improve 


Your Health 


I can reduce or 


MUI OO TTT TT TT 
A New Book of Music 
For the Little People— 






















in 
crease Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
Your Weight essays — — _~ dollar, Address all com- 66 h d S 5 k 99 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, | 
te Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. e ver \ ay ong oOo 
as you wish “a diated 
t is said that there are some flag days forevery | ad ” ; 
—— seanth in tebatheel pene. Whatdane enald we cot. UST as our famous “101 Best Songs” helps the older pupils to 


appreciate music, this new “Everyday” collection is aptly fitted 

for the beginners and little tots. In it are easy, graded songs 
for every class of beginner, with suggestions for Primary Teachers, rote songs 
: ; , and a selection of beautiful Christmas music and carols, as well as songs for 
ing are the only ones in this month ex- other occasions in the school year. Every teacher of little folks should examine it. 
cept the annual election days: Nov. 14, Free sample to Teachers mentioning this paper 


Sherman’s March to the Sea, 1863; Nov. . aa , 
i Misueies of Maw Yérk ter the PRICES— Only 3}“c in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 


British, 1783. 2. According to order of 70c per doz., prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. 

days, we find on Nov. 3, Daniel Boone And a Solendid-N Beak 

(1735-1820), Kentucky explorer, born in —And a optendi ew Boo 
of Poetry for Schools 


Virginia; Nov. 3, William Cullen Bryant 
“The 101 Famous Poems” 


(1794-1878) poet, born in Massachusetts; 
Nivscen before has such a collection of verses for school use been offered 


ebrate in November? 2. Can you tell us of some 
noted Americans who were born in November, and 
their dates; also their native States. — Country 
Teacher, Ohio, 


1. In a list of ‘‘flag days,’’ the follow- 


rYour Poise 


express beauty, 
grace and refine- 
ment. 


I have helped 
79,000 of the most 
intelligent, forceful 
women of America 
to regain health and 
keep it. The best 
magazines would 


Nov. 138, Edwin Booth (1833-93), actor, 
Maryland; Nov. 14, Robert Fulton (1765- 
1815) inventor, Pennsylvania; Nov. 18, 
Asa Gray (1810-88) botanist, New York; | 





not have advertised Nov. 19, James A. Garfield (1831-81) at such a moderate price. Two years of careful work have been required 
my work for fifteen president, Qhio; Nov. 29, Wendell | to choose those that were best for the purpose. The famous poems that 
have stirred men’s hearts in all times are here included—poetry that you will 


Phillips (1811-84) orator and reformer, 
Massachusetts, and Louisa May Alcott | 
(1882-88) author, Pennsylvania; Nov. 30, | 


want your pupils toknow. And included isa Prose Supplement containing such 
masterpieces as the Gettysburg Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc. Bound in handy pocket size, with picture of the 


years if I had not 
“made good.’’ 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens, ‘‘Mark io i. apreenes ith nego Bew 
. ° Twain’’ (1835-1910) novelist, humorist, author on the oes Sie cee oereeeuee 
I build up the vi- tran ) PRICE—15c per copy, prepaid 





tality by diet, rest, Why does the Mexican flag have an American —But a book you cannot duplicate elsewhere for 50c 
: Send 15c for a Copy—No free samples 


rf exercise, and form : eagle on it ?—Old Subscriber, N. 
n * The eagle on the Mexican flag has no . 
; ‘ se i an ; - ms connection with the A merican eagle. It The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bldg. ’ Chicago, Ill. 
aeep breathing an comes from a legend of the founding of HUATAUAVAAOLEDOGUEOUANOEDOADADOOOOOUAGDOODEOUOUEOONOONONOUONNODEGDOONNOEUDOOGEODSQUSOUNNONDAOUNOURNUAGEOUOOUONCOOUSUUUDOODEUDAODEGDOOUHUEOUOOOOOLAOD ELIE 
the city of Mexico, in 13825, by the Aztec TeV VULTITIITLILTIIIriiirisriiiiriiitii iii 


correct poise, 


people who had migrated trom some un- 








: a 
which helps to known region far to the northward. | 
keep the or- @ When: at length they halted on the 
. 4 a borders of the principal lake, says 
§ Jiace SO wee " . “tly 
" Siekther tie Me William H. Prescott, in his History of 
; , Mexico, ‘‘they there beheld, perched on * 
properly. the stem of a prickly pear, which shot : The ‘Strangest | 
L out from the crevice of a rock that was 4 
; I also Reduce or washed by the waves, a royal eagle of Woman 
: extraordinary size and beauty, with a 


In History 


AVE you read about 

a1 CATHERINE THE GREAT 
4 of Russia—the queen of romance? Was 
she the great queen—ardent lover— 

i faithless wife—rumor has told? Was 

wi she twenty women in one—more beau- 
tiful than Helen of Troy--more brilliant 
S24 than Cleopatra more ruthless than 
Catherine de Medici—this woman who 

H came to rule over a wild Russian court 

vei and a wilder Russian land? What is 
ithe truth? Thestory of her life and 

mm every other great character in history is to 

Ga be found in the world-famous publication 


serpent in his talons, and his broad wings 
opened to the rising sun.’’ ‘Taking this 
as an ‘‘auspicious omen, indicating the 
site of their future city,’’ they began to 
lay its foundations by sinking piles into 
the marshes, and on these they built their 
slight dwellings of reeds and rushes. 
**In token of its miraculous origin,’’ 
Prescott says, the place was called Ten- 
ochtitlan, though known to Europeans 
only by its other name Mexico, from 
their war-god, Mexitli. This legend is 
preserved in the device of the eagle and 
cactus forming the arms of modern 
Mexico. 

1. Who, or what, are the peons of Mexico? 2. 
What isa greaser? 3. Does San Domingo belong to 
the United States ?—S. H., Subscriber. 

1. The name ‘‘peon’’ (from the Span- 
/ ish meaning a foot-soldier, day-laborer, 
pedestrian) is applied in the Spanish 
American countries to a laborer, espec- 
ially one who attends upon a horse or 
mule. In Mexico, the peon is a kind of 
| serf or slave, compelled to work for his 


Increase your flesh. 





I am teaching women not to 
be satisfied with anything 
short of perfect health. 


My work has grown in fa- 
vor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and 
because they are _ scientific 
and appeal to common 
. sense. Fully one-third of my 
pupils are sent to me by those 

| who have finished my work. 





Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian, 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, 
Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to 
write a history of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to 
the present. e offer the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, 





Write meabout your faults of 
health or figure; yourletter will 
be personal to me and my reply 
will be just as sincere to you. 


down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment only in direct letters. 


A coupon for your con- 


7 |ereditors until his debts are paid. 2. th pg oy ai Gas adicedienmena 
Inumber thousands of physi- || ‘‘Greaser,’’ first used by the Americans Tear off ‘the coupon, write your name and address plainly 
nu e pny C 
: friends: thei in the southwestern United States, is a and mail now. Our wan 0 ale enenies Seen 
Oey cn cine wy [| Rickname applied contemptuously to a | Ii tstufaction.” We employ no. agents, nor do\we sell 
wives and daughters are my native Mexican of lowest type, or, in through book eres | eo —— is no a “2 
ils. ith my letter to vou general, to a native Spanish American. mission to pay, ail the coupon now belore | 
! pos be t “dl k “f , 3 It does not. San Domingo, or Santo you forget it. The sample pages are free. 
. will send my booK which 18 §| Domingo, now the Dominican Republic, 46 Page Booklet Free 
> filled with valuable informa- is an independent state compres Ore We will mail you 46 free sample 
r i i eastern and greater part of the Islan es without obligation on your part 
‘i tion. It tells how to Psa of Haiti. By the terms of agreement to buy.. These will give you some idea 
0 and walk, and many other sim- §| petween the two countries, our Govern- the wonderfully beautiful style 


in which the work is written. 
You can purchase this great 
work at the lowest price ever 
offered and pay for it insmall 
sums monthly if you prefer. 


Six Thousand 


Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to Newspaper 
the dawn of history long before j H » 
the Pyramids of Egypt were | 

built; down through the ro- 
mantic troubled times of Chal- 
dea’s Fanon and Assyria’s 
magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek 
and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refine- 
ment; tothe dawnof yesterday. 
He covers every race, every 
nation, every time and holds 


ment has certain rights of investigation 
into the financial and official affairs of 
that republic, in the interest of Ameri- 
cans resident there. 


ple things which are truly help- 
ful. I will send it free. 


Write to me now. Do not 
wait. I have had a wonderful 
experience, and I should like The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 

to tell you about it. ciation has for its aim the completion of 

° a chain of inland passages connecting 


SUSANNA COCROFT New England with Florida. One link of 


this chain is the newly constructed Cape 
Department 30 


Cod ship-canal, but the ‘‘pressingly es- 
624 Michigan Blvd Chicago sential’’ links are the projected canal in 
. wa] 

\. 4 


What is the object of the Waterways Association 
which has lately been in session in Philadelphia ?— 
Pennsylvania Subscriber. 


Se 
140 s. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail 46 free sample 
S/_ vages of idpaln's History of tha 
World, cont ining phe ytograv- 


e full particula rs of vour 
NORMAL INSTRUC 
70n-Paiuany PLANS readers, 


e il offer t 


New Jersey to connect the Delaware 
river with New York waters, and the 




















Miss Cocroft has well been called the “Health En- 
gineer”’ for women, She ts the author of “Let's” 
Re Healthy,” ‘What to Eat and When,” “Growth 
in Silence,” “The Woman Worth H hile” —pub- 
lished by oS. P. Putnam’s Sons, and ‘Beauty a 
‘Duty—pu blished by Rand, McNally & Co. 





deepening of the present Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal. The chief object of the 
inland waterways connection is a com- 
mercial one, to bring safety to the coast- 
ing trade, and by opening markets to 





you spellbound by his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Mail the coupon. 


Western Newspaper Asso. 
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HOLLY SOUVENIR 
Style No, 35 


The above illustration affords but a 
meagre idea of the real beauty and at- | 
tractiveness of this souvenir. The 
Holly design and the illustration of 
Santa and his reindeer are beautifully 
reproduced in colors. The photograph 
is enclosed in a gold embossed border | 
and the word ‘‘Souvenir’’ is also gold | 
embossed, It has covers of fine white bristol board 


and inner sheets for the name or number of the 
sohool, names of school officers, all the pupils, the 
teacher, the date, ete. All are tied at corner with 
silk cord, This souvenir is supplied with picture | 


of the Madonna in oval or photo of teacher, 


PRICES: With Madonna in oval: One| ful workmanship displayed in their produc- 


* dozen or less, $1.00. Each additional | 

one, 5 cents. | 

With Teacher’s Photograph in oval, | 
as shown in cut: One dozen or less, $1.25; each 

additional ane, 6 cents, 
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| | 
| | 


| 


Merry 


¢ 


Chri otma 5 


POINSETTIA SOUVENIR | 
Style No. 40 


This is one of our most attractive | 
styles and is sure to please both the 
teacher and the pupils. It consists of| 
two cards of a fine quality of white 
bristol, tied together at one corner by 
asilk cord. On the first card is a clus- 
ter of Poinsettia flowers beautifully 
reproduced in their natural colors. 
The second card has a border of holly 
in red andgreen. The name of the schooland the 
namesof the school officers and teacher are printed 
on the inside of the first card and the names of the 
pupils on the second card. This style is not sup- 
plied with photograph. 


« One dozen or less 85 cents. Each ad- 
PRICE * ditional one, 5 cents. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


id | venirs Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so 


| or Anniversary occasion so well as will our Popular Souvenirs and Booklets. 


| ing devoted to illustrations beautifully 


|names of teachers, pupils, ete. 


HE custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at Christmastime and on other special 
occasions is almost as old as our school system itself, and is being practiced 
by teachers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so ex- 
pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 

That our series of Souvenirs and School Day Remembrance Booklets 
solve the problem more ma aon than anything else ever offered is indicated 
by the fact that we supply them to thousands of schools annually and several mil- 
lion pupils have received them at the hands of their teachers. 

Each year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all 
these changes we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of 
Souvenirs and which has served to make our entire series so popular—the indi- 
vidual character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name 
and the name of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, 
'and, when so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, as pre- 
| ferred. 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 
In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in 
a first class manner, sed the Souvenirs are elegant in finish and appearance. We 
are extensive manufacturers of high _— post cards, and the same equipment 
and process which produces the fine colored work on these is applied to our Sou- 


small a cost which will serve for a remembrance at Close of School or on any Holiday 


This year we are offering spme unusually attractive Holiday styles which we feel 
sure will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers. All of our new designs 
are illustrated and described on this page. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 


The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets about [ 
one year ago and they have met with great | 
favor among school teachers everywhere as _ | 
is indicated by the large number of orders 
which we have received. Their neat and at- 
tractive appearance, together with the care- 








tion, make them most desirable and the very | 
low price at which they are offered 
places them within the reach of every 
teacher. 

While the Booklets are attractive 
and should appeal to anyone because 
of their artistic beauty, the most in- 
teresting feature is that they have the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, 
the school officials, place, date, 
etc.,specially printed in them on pages 
set apart for the purpose. 

Each booklet consists of eight or p 
more pages and cover—four pages be- 





reproduced from water color paintings— 
the remaining pages being devoted to 
The cover 
is of a fine grade of onyx Stock and is ; 
richly embossed in gold. The booklets are |} { 
tied with a silk cord. — : 


Two Styles Especially Adapted for Christmas 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day Remembrance Booklets which 
are specially suited for Christmas Gifts from the teacher to'the pupils. The Little 
Men and Women Christmas Booklets are for the younger boys and girls, 
and the Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe Booklets are for the older pupils. 

The Little Men and Women Booklets are illustrated by four sketches | 
showing children engaged in their favorite Holiday pastimes, beautifully produced 
in colors, one page being devoted to each engraving and its accompanying verse. 

The Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe Booklets are identical in style 
with the Little Men and Women Christmas Booklets except that the dec- 
orative designs are of Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe, in their natural colors. 
Sentiments appropriate to the holiday season accompany the sketches. 


PRICES e $1.20 for first Dozen ; six cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for less than 
* One Dozen Assorted, or less than $1.20. In ordering be sure to state how many | 
you desire of each style. | 











| 


Read Befo 0 d rin When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on 

rr e r e g this page give instructions clearly and write names 
of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure 
accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you 
may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear, Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, As many'souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add 
one cent for each name in excess, Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is de- 
sired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 


Other Styles We manufacture many other styles of School Souvenirs, intended for presenta- 
tion at Close of Term, or on Special Occasions throughout the year. Samples 
will be sent to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover cost of mailing will be appreciated, 


Although we aim to fill all orders on the day of their receipt, we urge that you 
Or der Ear ly send us your order as early as possible and thus avoid any delay in receiving your 





It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the | 


Christmas Souvenirs and Booklets 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 





CALENDAR SOUVENIR 
Style No. 45 : 


This is something entirely new in the Souvenir line and 
is one of the most pleasing Holiday styles that we 
have ever offered. It consists of two cards, one measur- 
ing 3x4 inches and the other 4x8 inches, with inner pages 
for the names of teacher, pupils, ete. On the front card 
is a very neat design in red and green, surrounding the 
photograph of the teacher. The design on the larger card 
is richly stamped in gold and at the bottom of this card is 
a very artistic calendar printed in red, green and gold. 
The two cards with intervening sheets are tied at the top 
with a red silk ribbon. This is a Souvenir which your pu- 
pils will hang up in their homes and treasure for a long 
time to come. If photograph of teacher is not desired, a 
picture of the Madonna will be inserted instead. 
PRICES « With Madonna in oval: One 

* dozen or less, $1.10. Each additional 
one 5 cents, 

With Teacher’s Photograph in oval, as 
illustrated: One dozen or less, $1.35; each addi- 
tional one, 6 cents. 





HOLLY AND BELLS SOUVENIR 
Style No, 50 


An unusually artistic style which we believe will ap- 
peal very strongly to teachers. It is 3°4x6 inches in size 
and consists of two cards, with sheets between on which 
are printed the names of your pupils, your own name, 
and the other information pertaining to your school. On 
the front card, whichis of a fine quality of white stock, 
the Holly and Bells design is beautifully printed in colors 
and gold and is embossed. The back card is of a heavy 
rich green stock and extends slightly beyond the edges of 
the front card, giving the appearance of a double mount, 
which style is now much used by photographers. The 
two cards and intervening sheets are tied together at the 
top with a silk ribbon which adds greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Souvenir. This style is not supplied with 
photograph. 


PRICE: One dozen or less, $1.00. Each addi- 





souvenirs owing to the crowded condition of the mails just preceding Christmas, 


Art Department, 





tional one, 5 cents. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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soul is the best physician. 
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relieve the railroads of congestion. From 
a defensive point of view, likewise, the 
scheme is of great importance. 

Is the publication of books much affected by the 
European war ?—Subscriber, Connecticut. 

Statistics of the world’s production of 
books do not at present extend beyond 
1914. In that year, American publica- 
tions were 12,010, as compared with 12,- 
230 in 1913, and 13,470 in 1910. British 
publications were 11,587 as compared 
with over 12,000 in 1912 and 1913, but 
greater than in any year previous to 
those. German publications in 1913 were 
35,078; French, in 1918, 10,758; no book 
statistics of these two nations, nor of 
any others at war are given since that 
date (1913.) : 


What is the construction of the italicized words in | 
the following sentences? 1. The crime of one age | 


has more than once become the glory of the ages 
which followed. 2. Gold, /¢4e the sun, which melts 
wax and hardens clay, expands great souls and con- 
tracts bad hearts. 3. The Swedes, as we// as the 
Swiss, are a patriotic people. 4. Color blindness, 
which may mistake drab for scarlet, is better than 
total blindness, which sees no distinction of color at 
all. 5, 4/as for him who never sees the stars shine 
through his cypress-trees! 6. We take no note of 
time uz fromits loss.—Subscriber, N. Dak. 

1. ‘‘More than,’’ abbreviated from 
“‘for more times than for one time,’’ 
may be taken as adverb phrase modify- 
ing the adverb ‘‘once.’’ 2. Some gram- 
marians would call ‘‘like’’ a preposition 
and ‘‘sun’’ its object; but by the best 
authority it is an adjective relating to 
*‘gold,’’ and modified by the phrase un- 
derstood “(to) the sun,’’ in that case 
*‘sun’’ being object of ‘‘to’’ understood. 
3. ‘‘As well as’’ may be taken together 
as forming a conjunctive phrase, used 
as co-ordinate connective of ‘‘Swedes’’ 
and ‘‘Swiss.’’ 4. ‘*Than’’ is a subordin- 
ate conjunction, connecting an adverb 
clause understood with ‘‘better’’ which 
it modifies. The meaning is ‘‘better 
than total blindnesg (is good).’’ 5. 
**Alas’’ is an interjection, not independ- 
ently used, but, in its original sense of 
‘*Ah, wretched (or sad, weary) it,is for 
him,”’ etc., used as complement “of the 
predicate ‘‘is’’ understood. 6. ‘‘But,”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘éxcept,’’ as it is here, 
is a preposition with phrase object ‘‘from 
its loss,’’ the whole forming a modifier 
of the adjective ‘‘no.’’ 

1. Whatis known as (a) The Sick Man of Europe? 
(b). Brother Jonathan? (c) Emerald Isle?  (d) 
John Bull? (e) Albion? (f£) Land of the Midnight 
Sun? 2, Whatisa periodic spring and its cause? 
3. What are the horizontal forms of land, and the 
vertical ones ?— Uhrichsville, Ohio, 


1. (a) ‘‘The Sick Man of Europe,’’ 
a name for the Turkish empire, origi- 
nated in 1844 with the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia who, in a conversation refer- 
ring to that nation, said, ‘‘We have on 
our hands a sick man, a very sick man.”’ 
(b) A name for the people of the United 
States, derived from Washington’s use 
of it in a reference to ‘‘the patriotic 
Jonathan Trumbull,’’ Governor of Con- 
necticuts (c) Ireland is so called on ac- 
count of the bright green color of the 
island, a name first used by Dr. William 
Drennan (1754-1820) in his poem ‘‘ Erin.’”’ 
(d) A name applied collectively to the 
English nation in Arbuthnot’s satire, 
‘‘The History of John Bull.’’ (e) ‘‘Al- 
bion’’ is an ancient Roman name of Eng- 
land, still used in poetry. It comes from 
the Latin alba, white; and was used in 
reference to the chalk cliffs of southern 
England. (f) Any land within the 
Arctic Circle during the six months day 
might be so called, but the name is es- 
pecially applied to the northern part of 
Norway during midsummer. Before the 
present European war, a favorite sum- 
mer trip-for tourists was by steamer to 
the Norway coast to see the ‘‘midnight 
sun.’’ 2. ‘‘A hill-side spring is nothing 
but a leak in one of nature’s cisterns;’’ 
so when the water in the cistern is lower 
than the hill-side outlet, it ceases to flow 
until the cistern is filled up by the rains, 
and thus the spring may become periodic. 
Sometimes a periodic, or intermittent, 
spring is caused by the ebb and flow of 
tide; sometimes because its outlet is by 
a siphon-shaped tube in the rock, thr™ .¢k 
which the water can flow only wheu ac 


the same level in the internal rese voir ¥ , 


as the highest part of the siphon a 
3. Plains, plateaus, marsh land, dese*: 
and all kinds of level land, are horizo:iat 
forms. Cliffs, canyons, peaks, hills ar2 
mountains should be classified among the 
vertical forms. 


He who can plant courage in a human 
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“Quick! By five I must have a 


thousand copies of this quiz ready to 
give out.” That's easy—with the 
mimeograph. From typewritten oriZinal 
to duplicates is a mere matter of minutes. 
Handwritin3,too? Drawings? Diagrams? 
Illustrated papers, exercises and songs? Office forms 
and reports? No difference—you duplicate all 
quickly— without cuts. Most accurate and conveni- 
ent, least expensive—as well as quickest—is the 
mimeograph process. Exactly duplicates the original. 
Gives clean, sharp impressions. An essential tool 
for effective instruction and school control. Investi- 
gate the new dermatype waxless stencil method today. 


Booklet “C” will tell you about it and its educational 
uses. A.B. Dick Company, Chica}o—and New York. 
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4, §, SAVINGS BANK, Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. 








This Bank is under the 
supervision of the United 
States Treasury Depart- 
ment. Accounts opened 
with One Dollar or more, 
interest at 4% com- 
unded, semi-annually. 

rite Today for Booklet, “Banking by Mail”’ 


WANTED! 


Saleswomen on Pacific Coast 


We are opening an office on the Pacific coast; and want young women 








Magazine Subscriptions oo Those having had successful teaching experience preferred. 


THE WHEEL CHAIR MAGAZINE MAN 








with tact and strong personality to represent us in the sale of our publications. 
We give 
special training on the sale of our ‘‘Junior Instructor.’’ The work is pleas- 
ant and remunerative with splendid opportunity for advancement. Write 
at once for particulars to 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1914 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


” 
Hundredsof teachers and libraries are PLEASED 
with our service. meet or beat any offer 
made. Send us your list for quotation. FREE 
40 page catalogue. 


J. S. SCHAUB 


Ferrysburg, Michigan 
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The Flag in the Schoolroo - | Study Successfully 
The foundation of a government is as AT HOME 
ag Seog ee cn CSLEESUE 
ion’s children. \ re ressive | fj igh 
sight could be imagined than a group of y NG meh Adan School 
children baring their heads as the first é NN GREEN BOXES ONLY 
Awards Made bars of a national anthem mig mcs at a i seit Normal 
’ ’ a gathering of old and young. merican me : struc 
aera tay tA patriotism should be instilled in an| | Makes the Complexion Beautiful Mctheds ie tho most mera methods 
d : > : ~ 
New Encyclopedia American way during the plastic stage OFT AND VELVETY. ' Money RERERRAEE Universities, Normal Schoolsand 
of the child’s mind in the schoolrooms of back if not entirely pleased. Colleges. 18 e f 
, . , our grade schools. The morning exer- Stuciiie, ‘Ath wee blic po pay = sponsors. 
Webnvetnede theawards ee cise, a universal part of a public school’s oe © Oa cere oo ee portage Speaking Tuition Rates LOW! 
$730 for the best name and *‘last program, whether it be in a general as- discolorations. A million delighted users prove 7 > rms.easy, Complete information rent 
; ae . : n- " : lesh, e \ 5 ° 
words” suggestions “ = acre a . b cor — ete woo White. 50c. by tollet counters or mail. Dept. NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
new work edited by Dr. M. V. O’Shea div Ss ° C 3 " “ Ss. e Schoo! 
of the University of Wisconsin. An impressive setting —_ =e —_ simply National Toilet Company, Paris, Tean., U.S.A. Meqhetten 
announcement of the awards was to decorated with a beautiful American 
have been made in this publication last flag. In this way the flag 18 daily brought % ‘EARN $10°°A WEEK AT HOME Cc And we send you 
month, but so many “last word” sug- before the eyes of the pupils, who readily| Ra Fue Laslery wade te uoonin An Illin ois Watch 
gestions came in that the awards were learn what it stands for, incorporate it { Help to meet the hugedeman = 
made too late for last month's issue. We | into their: lives and grow up a be true jodestrious ee ene, Pendants sc andant s PeErticent ys aah 
must now ask for a little more time. | American citizens, bearing always in yee ered face 2a fa) jewel, new thin model, $22.50, Pay balance only 
: : : . : 5 Sa a wie forte pe a dime added to a dime a week. Easiest way on 
The official announcement will be made mind that duty to their country comes erate Sor peitieninm, stlen a gag, om. earth to buy a guaranteed Illinois watch. Your 
about Jan. 1, 1917. However, those who | first. Send 3 cents in stamps, choice of sizes, No. 16, 12, or ladies! size or bracelet 
were fortunate enough to win will re- | In keeping with this patriotic educa- me IN e Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. watch. nd your dime today and get your watch. 
ceive private announcement with check ‘tion, one of our advertisers, The Jefferis : EF Dept. L, 147FranklinSt.,Buffalo,N.Y, | (Wholesale Jewelry Co., 5707 W.Lake St.,Dept. 2313, Chicago, Il. 
long before that time. 'Co., of Anderson, Ind., has a worthy 
Hanson-Roach-Fowler Company | proposition by which every American START A FRIEHDSHI \CE ~-- LINK ONLY NG 
Educational Publishers | school teacher may procure free a beau- a gr Plain = 8 ce | ua Tale ot The grestcopatantes fn te we 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago tiful silk or bunting flag for room dec- OY machetes SA pats Blzimantba “term: "Distocss awarded. 
oration. The advertisement appears EE we sive ie et, ventea | WOES BR BbGan ti AUCSES, Pree an 
/on another page of this issue. FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO.. 83 Chambers St., Dept. 669, New York | % SMA 497 East State Street, COLUMBUS, Of10 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for Schools 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING”’ . 
The Blue Book of Favorite Songs The Golden Book of Favorite’ Songs 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition of Fav. : Contains Over 160 Selections 
’ p . This new song book has been published tosupply the demand for a 
= orite Songs. Thirty-one songs have been added. onan Lag +H] «collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion. 
SE ERUCtGR LITERATE canes 0. 909 Book increased one half in size. 64 pages, It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 
THE BLUE BOOK strong enameled covers and containing It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 


; ” yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 
FAVORITE SONGS | 92 Songs With Words and Music 


ad Sn The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue 
‘ w—tba! Book of Favorite Songs’ and the following in addition ; 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy “. 
Postage ic percopy extra. 120rmorecopiessent 


. Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, A 
a Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Againy College Days, A 
Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Round), Fair Harvard, 

prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 
This is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value givenin any song book at 


Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are 
the price. Thousands of copies have been sup- 





























the Days, Graduation Song, Hail tothe Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our 
Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation 
Days are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, 

, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, 
Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching 
Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, 


plied to schools throughout the country and its Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, 
° ° Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 
sales are steadily increasing. Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, 'The Rainy Day, 








] " - 7 Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week, Sail- 
No matter what other song books your school ing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, 
may be using, you need the Blue Book | : Speed Away, The Spring Goand), The plate ond tees, The Bword of Bunker Hill, Tara's Harp, Try, Try 
ve H ~ . £ ; ins ‘ 4] Again, Twinkle, Little Star, Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
Favorite Songs, for it contains many desirable Were Young, Maggie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 














PHA .SHED BY é, 4 $ 
F. A. Owen PubEshing Company, selections not found in any other one book and PRICES: Sin 4 Ree : ; 
’ . : wt gle copies 15 cents, postpaid; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, ; 
Dansville, N. Y the cost is so small that the question of “How | postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur. | ! 
to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier, chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 





The selections in this book are indeed ‘favorite songs.’’ bier A sd uld 
ones most loved im every school and home and those that every child shou . 
: H » &e = : ‘ 9 . B. WwW » A new and choice | 
be taught to sing. A Hlstory of many of the songs ty wiven, which feature | WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS B77. ® Wesver. » 2e0 wnt choice collection of 
adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. The following is — see “eset fis sing of schools, special days 
the complete list of contents: and general schooluse. Kvery songin the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
I . er’s owu school before it was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every 


LI T F CONTENTS song isusable. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 
felons YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES oP"! x<w 





























4 ae ae to All oad Lhe & _ a , ‘ song book, 
Annie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing ro a a Some ; contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. Words are sensible and 
Auld Lang Syne Heart Bowed Down, The d Oaken Bucket, The full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price 
eee a re a ee Onward, Cristian Soldier ot life while the c sn a cna a o » 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet Home -olly-Wolly-Doodle y S, ©. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity ever 
Bell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop Quilting Party, The MERRY MELODIES ear in spite of the many new books that have been publi oat y 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds How Can I Leave Thee ? Robin Adair y SP 7 published. 64 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The In the Gloaming Rocked inthe Cradleofthe Deep | pages,manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
Blue-Eyed Mary If You Havea PleasantThought Scenes That Are Brightest 
Bull-Dog, The I Think, When I Read Scotland’s Burning (Round) HAPPY DAYS By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 
Can a Little Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Soldier’s Farewell, The and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
Catch the Sunshine Jingle, Bells Song of a T housand Years A i 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Juanita Stars of the Summer Night aud Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages inall. Every song 
Christmas Carol Just Before the Battle, Mother Star Spangled Banner, The has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the follow- 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Kathleen Mavourneen ) Sweet and Low . h + f the book, viz: “If . 
Come, Thou Almighty King Kind Words Can Never Die 'There’s Music in the Air ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
Come, ’With Thy Lute Last Rose of —— The ee Bells Your Mother ; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Comin Thro’the Rye Lead, Kindly Light To and Fro . i A . 
Cousin Jedediah Lilly Dale Tramp! Tramp! ‘Tramp! Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. 
Dertin® Belly Gay Long, Long AGO, With ‘Thy ‘To the Friends We Love - - - It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 

Jeurest Spot, The rd, Dismiss Us ith 1 Uncle Ned ~ ‘ ee ws 
Dip. 7 le the Oar : vaat rep) enihiaien Vacant Chair, The Ceict sai Spee, Seer sane 

ere hamege ae Ave's Ula Sweet Song Watch on the Rhine : * 9 
Evening Bell, The Loving Kindness We're All Noddin’? a : : STEELE S PRIMARY SONGS 
Farmer, The Marseillaise Hymn We're Tenting Tonight N  Seeafi ale 
Flag of the Free Massa’s in the Cold Ground ‘orinam teaihan ‘ ee : Seventy-two charming songs for little 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Musical Alphabet hen Swallows Homeward Fly th “Consti 
God Be With You Till We Meet My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched ones, among them “Coasting Song; 

Again My Marviand | mo . oe boreus Wdhh te Chadies Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
Good Morning to You My Old Kentucky Home v ’ 1e 2 ‘ ‘ 
Good Night, Ladies Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle How to Make aShoes TBes‘zely Little 


Pussy ; Jack and Jill: Tittle BoPeep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
One; Snow Song; Son: cwheze Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said; 
The Way toSchool; There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; 
Two and Ohne; Whef You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you 
waut to enliven yout ».& ,ol work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 








A specimen copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you of the merits of this book. | 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the low price 
makes this possible. The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or 
more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5c per copy, prepaid. 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - £DANSVILLE,N. Y. 
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IRISH HARP 


THs is your instrument, With it 

you can satisfy the intense desire 
to produce beautiful melody that you 
have repressed and smothered because 
you could not take the time to master 
the violin or piano, The Clark Irish 
Harp is the easiest of all multi-stringed 
instruments to play; its use does not 
need years of practice— 


You Can Play This Harp 
After Nine Lessons 

All the world realizes the romantic grace 
and beauty of the Irish Harp. Thisbeautiful, | 
brilliant and full toned instrument sells at a 
price to put it within reach of every home— 
$125 for the full size, and $75 for the Junior 
Model, used by small children. bd 

Write Now For The Free Harp Book 

And Free Trial Offer , 

Tells you all about the Irish Harp, Our @ 
Free Trial Offer, Easy Payment Plan, Home 
Lesson Course and Opinions of Famous 
Musicians, Write now—this literature obli- j 
gates you in no way whatever, 

,.CLARK HARP MFG. COMPANY 
‘Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
432 S. Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 






















GENUINE, 
Perfect Cut, Brilliant 


DIAMONDS 


at Exceptionally Attractive Prices 


= . $3.10 Small Sizes in Fancy Set- 
1-89 Bt. $3.1 80 tings, 1-4th and 1-8th Kts. 
3-32 K 6 65 in Tiffany or Tooth Setting 
1-8 8.95 $100 REWARD will be paid 


1-4 RE 19.50 to anyone who can prove the rings 
advertised do not contain real diamonds. W » this offer to 
convince YOU of. this unequalled o; pe gatrag ied toe ow 4 a beautiful, 
sparkling white Rares that would cost double our price at any 
retail jeweler’s. Send name and address,clearly written,size of 
diamond desired and ring finger measurement--and ring will be 
sent C. 0. D., (postpaid). If not satistied; return; money refunded. 
Full price REC on larger sizeatanytime. Bulletin FREE ! 


H. P. WELLER CO., Dept. M2, Binghamton, N. Y. 








SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes: Brief but complete. 


15c;by mail. 100 Meat- 


less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15¢. All three 30c, 
B. W. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








CORCUUCECERECUUAEEOROGUOCOCQCCRCCHOREOUCCROREDS RERCOOSERSTCCRREER 
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New : 
e Secret Method : 
of removing 
We have just published The : 
Princess Tokio Beauty Book in $ 
which is revealed the great se- 
cret why the lovely Japanese 
a women are sofree of wrinkles 
and facial blemishes. We 
will send it free to any 
woman who writes for it. 
. 
af” Simple Secret 
ihe io Treat. gens for zemoving wrinkles 
‘ohio Treat- as made the Japanese women, 
the you R. ioking women in 
ment is not the world! ou know that 
the Japanese oted 
Fell al the See ihe’ Beauty ¢ of their complex- 
sin ‘The Princess Tokio Beauty Book 
No Massaging tells all about the new secret 
io Steaming method-- oowledse that the wo- - 
1 ric: » e 
No Flesh Foods sired 3 so that'the y might be" able : 
to preserve the loveliness an = 
No Rollers smoothness of their skins like the Z 
No Injections capnnene worsen. Oo : = = agto = 
remove all wrinkles and other dis- 
we figurements that already have 
se n 
No Appliances 
Do Not Send Any Money 
oO 
No Electricity Pedeny send us your name and od 
ress on the coupon and we wi 
No Apparatus mail you the . Prine cess Tokio 
Nothing to take Beauty Book Free in a plain 
No Bandages bao . 
No Exercise Write for it Today 
— eee ee eet 
“THE F PRINCESS TOKIO COMPANY 
Dept. 7 505-6 Federal Life Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me the Princess Tokio Beauty Book free, at once. 
NAME ..ceseoees senses se eeeeeeeeneeees eecrcevvceceecs 
AUATESS.ccsecccereevceecerseneeeeseneeusseenseseeeees 
onnuae 
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Making Outlines in Physiology 
(Continued from page 55) 


XII. Be cheerful and learn not to 
worry. 


Anger, hate and jealousy can | 


make you more tired than hard work. 
b. Don’t hurry too much. 


XIII Wear proper clothing. 
a. Shoes (see discussion of feet). 
Corsets. 


Upon completing our Rules of Health 
we began the discussion of teeth, eyes, 
nails, hair, feet, etc. For the study of 
the teeth I distributed pamphlets. The 
children drew a diagram of a tooth 
and we studied an old, bleached sheep’s 
jaw I happened to find in the woods. 
Each morning at roll call I asked how 
many pupils had cleaned their teeth the 
day before. Cleaning three times a day 
gave three marks and twice a day one 
mark. The list for the week was posted 
beside the Honor Roll. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE TEETH 
I. What makes teeth decay? 
Sickness; because it weakens the 
body and the teeth become soft. 

b. Not keeping the teeth clean; be- 
sause the food caught in the teeth fer- 
ments and becomes sour and eats into 
the enamel. 

II. How to care for the teeth. 

a. Keep well and strong by follow- 
ing the Health Rules. 

b. Do not neglect your teeth. 

1. Go to a good dentist every six 
months for an examination. 
2. Keep your teeth clean. 

ce. To clean the teeth. 

1. The brush should be small, of 


| medium stiffness, with short bristles. 


2. Three times a day if possible: 
Brush the front and 
times with a circular motion; 
Brush inside the upper and low- 
er jaw six times with up and down 
motion; 
Brush back and forth six times; 
Rinse the mouth thoroughly. 
(Do not swallow this water. ) 

3. Use salt, listerine, or any good 
tooth powder or paste. 

4. Use dental floss or a small rub 
ber band after every meal or at least 
once a day. 

Toothache— 
If you cannot reach a dentist. wrap 
a tiny piece of cotton around the end of 
a toothpick, wet it in oil of cloves and 
put it into the cavity. Or— 
b. Place a piece of cotton wet with 
camphor between the gum and the cheek 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
EYES 


1. The eye is protected from dust, dirt 
and light by 

a. Bone of the forehead. 

b. Eyelid. 

ce. Eyelashes. 

2. Care of the eye. 

a. Our eyes need plenty of light but 
not too much glare. 

b. The light must fall on our work 
from the left. 

The work must not be too close to 
our eyes. 

d. We must never rub our eyes with 
our hands; use a clean cloth. 

When we dry our faces rub toward 
the nose, so as not to scatter the sight, 
as the Indians say. 

f. We must never let anything touch 
our face or eyes that anyone else has 
used. 

(For older children. ) 

1. Something in the eye. 

Don’t rub the eye; let the tears 
wash the substance out; blow your nose. 
If it still scratches look first on the 
lower lid, turning it down gently, then 
turn the upper lid back over a toothpick. 
Remove the speck gently with the corner 
of aclean cloth. If you cannot find the 
speck soak a soft cloth in boiled water 
and bandage it over the eye until the 
doctor sees it. 

(Practice correct position in reading, 
writing, sewing, etc. 

Tell how an epidemic of pink eye is 
carried. 

Talk about how wild animals are far- 
sighted and keen-eyed, but caged animals 
become near-sighted from looking at 
near objects.) 
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Single Quartered 
Volumes Oak 

35c¢ BookRack 
Each FREE 
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Books—Bound in Leather 400 
SHIPPED FREE FOR INSPECTION — 
Only $1.00 Down after 5 Days if You Keep Them! Daye? 

World’s Masterpieces — Unabridged — Convenient Pocket Size a 


A complete library of the world’s greatest literature now shipped to you prepaid for FREE 
£ 


inspection. 60 Books, bound in genuine limp leather—not imitatic n—plac ed in your home for 
you to read and enjoy, without paying a penny in advance. Millions of others have been fascinated, de- 
lighted, held breathless by these, the greatest stories, play ay6, poems ever written by[the greatest authors of all 
time! You, too, must read and reread these books a score a of times, if you do not want to miss half the joy of living, 
and you can now have the entire set of 60 masterpieces unabridged, sent to you without paying a penny in advance. 


EVERY TITLE A FAMOUS MASTERPIECE “™ 


Glance at the list of titles. Think of having, on your own library table, 60 books like these. Think of carrying two or 
three titles with you always—on cars, trains, everywhere! Emerson's profoundest essays, Kipling’s stirring ballads 
and stories, De Maupassant’s most vivid stories, Poe’s poems and mystery tales, Shakespeare’s and Ibsen's greatest 
pl ays, G. Be rnard Shaw’s delightful essays, the poems of Burns. Tennyson, Browning, Wilde, Longfellow, Dante, 

Coleridge, famous speeches of Lincoln and Washington, great stories of Barric and Steven son, these and a score of other 


LIST OF TITLES authors—60 books in all—are ready for you now, merely 


waiting for you to send in the coupon below, or a letter. 
Christmas ( Dero} Dickena F bane Bear. Hunt,ete. Leo 


SEND NO MONEY ‘The books will be 


sent to you 








Essays Ralph W. Emes rson Sonnets fi ror m the Port for FREE examination, prepaid 
Uses of Great : th Brow mer After 5 day ays re turn them at our oor nse. If you dec ide to 
AW. Emerson Dreams ve Schr keep them, pay only $1.00 AFTER the 5 days, and the bal 
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ling Through the Looking Gl r books are of such amazingly high quality that everybody 
The Finest Story in the World wonder: ‘:.wit can be done. Hereis the secret: 
ipling Comtesse de Saint ‘Geran & ‘ 
Short Stories De ‘imum - Alexandre Dumas We printed hundreds of thousands of books at one time, 
ales from the Arabian Nights Fairy T: ales Hane ange rsen relying on the public’s love for good book ce 
Dr, Jekyll an d Mr. Hyd Salads W. - Gilbert the ventur be eu t ining Le rt hen-bound ke = ¢ 
hert Louis Stevenson. 5 i g. Lei ,00ks i 
A Child’ 8 Garden of “ ra egy ry “Lowaf, low | Of such high quality have often sold for as high 
Robert Louia Stevenson Idylis of the King as $1.00 each, yet our price is but a fraction. Fa 
Fitty Best Poems of England Alfred ee <i Tennyson U Because of advancing prices the supply for 
Fi this offer is limited. If you send in the ¥ 
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ood deportment and revular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compe ! these things, but that mez 1s troul le, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to ¢ ompel. 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. 
Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are using them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done go before, 
How to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at4de per 100, Geta few hundred 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, Give one 
of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day, 
punctufil attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable, ‘Lhen let 
your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 26 or 50 
tickets, or whatever number you think best, according to the value of the cards, 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work tor them, and you will be 
more Lp pleased with the results. 
he following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards. 
Ourcomplete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids will be mailed free upon request 
Quotation Cards No, 2—The illustration shows only 1 of the 30 beautiful de 
signs of imported c ards in this ¢ assortment, They are 37,x77%, a different quotation 
on each design, and with ribbon hangers (not shown in the illustration) they make 


Do you want to secure good lessons, ¢ 








a beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and will be highly —— 2'ce each 

ee PEM EUIEIOEE SURMNEE occ cccccodccucenscacecdecescecessececes ‘ ..2¢ each 
Quotation Cards No, §—Similar to No, 2 but smaller, 3x5%, 

PPh ccctntcetvestactudcaenscnecevicsccerocesestesnececeeta eshactenes Ise each 

WICHOUS TIDNON BANGOTS occ ccccccccrccccscececscccceceeces sakenen ame Ic each 
Assortment B- About 3x4) {, scenery, flowers, children, ‘kittens, etc., more 


than 40 designs. 50c per 100 or pro rata, 
Assortment B High Grade imported 

about 2%;x4, many designs assorted. 60c¢ per 
Assortment A—About 3'4¢x5'¢, embossed, 

hundred or pro rata, 

Aevortment © ~About 4'4x6, embossed, about 40 designs ....... 

ke ree. If you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we will include 500 of 

the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask forthem. All eards sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, Dep’t K, Milford, N. Y, 


“STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES” 


OPERETTAS. CANTATAS, You should send at once for our beanti- 
es Ase pop pg hy fully illustrated catalogue of all the 
: anc {OUTMUSIC, | best and cheapest jewelry, cutlery and 
CHORUSES y iE 

HORUSES and GLEE BOOKS for COLLEGES, ACA. novelties for Christmas and birthday 
| gifts. Just send your name ane address 


DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. Catalog free 
GRO. BR. ROSCHE & C0. for theasking. (Name this paper) and ry wane send ft freeto anyone in U 8. only 
N & CO., 48 Bond St.. New. ‘York. 


337 W ..Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 
p——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings «'::"\:" a mnvelopesy for 


25 for $1.50, 


cards, beautifully lithographed, 
100 or pro rata, 
more than 50 designs, 


whtdheeebcsceanasateneds I'se each 


SOc per 




















PHOTOPLAYS, PLOTS WANTED 


Submit in any form, all subjects. 
Financial Society Drama, Children Stories, 


Sea Stories, Water-front and Ocean Travel. Cards Visiting = i nay - yer is, for ve rs 
No school agency or prizé contest, protection Businese—100 for $1.00. 50 for %8.cente. 
guaranteed, enclose return postage. Address ’ 
yr PS Write your copy os and mail to us with 
Editor-Director 
° P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 


CALIFORNIA SCENARIO CO., | 
608 Wesley Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. |} | 


INC., 


filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






November 1916 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Etc. 


FOR THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND OTHER OCCASIONS 


Acme Declamation Book. Selections suitable for | 
almost any occasion, and forany age or either sex. 
The list of contents saves much time by indicating 
how long eachi selection is, also whether it is for one 
or more boys or girls—and whether for big boys and 
girls or littliefolks, etc. 30cents, 

y Allthe Holidays. By Clara 

J. Denton. Forall grades. The 

book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 

cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 

Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St 

Valentine’s, Washington’s Birth- 

day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 

Days, Flower Day, Memorial 

Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 

July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas, The materia! is all new— 

some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author. 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
10 boys ; Making the Best of 
; Things, for5 girls and 5 ae 

Tonguesin Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 3: 
children; Keeping ihe Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; “4 
Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 
ing up the Stockings, girl and 2 boys; What 
Christmas Meaus, 6girls; etc. 201 pages. 25 cents, 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. 





Olsen's 


LlareFDenton_ 

















America’s fore- 
most writers of School Plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade. 25 cents, 

Bethlehem Babe, The. A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as solo or chorus, 25 cents, 

Child’s Own Speaker. By FE. C. and L. J. Rook. 
A book for children of six. This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
jeaux. Mostof them have been written especially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement. The subjects are such as 
delight the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Christmasat the Cross-Roads—A humorous Christ- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Eliza- 
beih F. Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
it depicts the Church Committee in their prepara- 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters. 7 
males, 12 females, One hour. 2 cents, 

Christmas at the Pole. An operetia for big and 
little, by Edna Randolph Worrell, For the eutire 
school or a select few. Characters: Uucle Si 
Santa, Twin Explorers, Students (any number), 
The Nations (any number), Ksquimaux (any num 
ber). An ideal up-to-date production, The text 
a lively combination of happy thoughts and pleas 
ant surprises. The music is fascinating and en 
chanting. Words and music complete, 40 cents, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner, A humorous play 
forchildren and young folks. Represents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ 








is 


mas entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one ! 
scene, Can be givengby 5 boys and 7 girls; more | 
are better and any number can be used. 15 cents. 


Christmas Bell Drill. By Lily Wood Moose. 12 
girls, 12 boys. Suitable forany occasion by chang 
ing name and dex corations, 25 cents, 

Christmas Budget. “The Christmas Alphabet” for 
246 children; seven Christmas tableaux and ‘The | 
Christmas March,” spectacular performance. | 
1H cents. 

Christmas Celebrations. 


a 


Edited by Jos. C, Sindelar, 
Recitations, Playa, Dialogs, Drills, Songs, Exer- 
cises, Tableaux, Quotations. 100 pages, 25 cents. 

Christmas Chimes. A drill forany even numberof 
giris, ‘Thisisone of the prettiest Christmas drills 
ever published and is highly recommended. 15 cts, 

Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia- | 
logs, plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for the Christmas program, For 
asllages, 25 cents. 

Christmas Dialogs and Plays. A superb new col- 
lection of strictly original dialogs and plays, all ex- 
pressly for ¢ ‘hristmas. Written by the most success- 
ful authors, such as Jean Halifax, Faith Dennison 
and Catherine Wentworth Rothsay. 25 cents 

Christmas Dream, A. Santa Claus and several | 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever | 
antics, Requirements easy. 5 boys, 5 girls. 15 cents. 

Christmas Entertainments For All Grades. Two | 
complete Christmas programs; also Whittier Birth- 
day Program. Great abundance of material, in- 
cluding music, for rendering these programs. 
selected from the Year’s Entertainments, lic, 

Christmas for All Nations, Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. Thetextisin rhyme. Suitable fora 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment, 7 
boysand 8girls. 15 cents. 

Christmas at Santa Claus’ House. A play for 
young people, by Elizabeth F. Guptill. By means 
of an airship some children visit Santa, and see all 
the wonders of hisland, Full of the liveliest hap- 
penings and interesting occurrences. Will prove 
most delightful, 8 male, 14 female characters, 25 cts. 

Christmas Star March and Drill. Various figures 
of fancy marches, and a captivating drill. Saperbly 


brilliant. Forl6éor24girls. Easy to give, pictur- 
esque in effect. Diagrams and full explanations 
given, Exceedingly effective in execution; sure to 


delight. 15 cents. 
Christmas Surprise Drill 
novel number for your 
even number of children. 
Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Irish, A new and 
original book. By a popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en- 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. In- 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas. 25 cents, 
Churning—The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers, 
For any number of boys or girls, 25 cts, 


By Harriette Wilbur. A 
entertainment, For any 
15 cents, 
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Good Things ior Christmas. 


Guptill’s Original Christmas Recitations. 


Harvest Time. By Laura RountreeSmith. Little Pil- 


| Christmas Joke, A. By Elizabeth F. Gu till. A | ‘*Help-U’’ Thanksgiving Collection, The. Dia- 
play for 12 male and 12 female characters. Wey be logues: Thanksgiving at McCarthy’s, A Thanks- 
giving Dream, A Different Point of View, by E. M. 


given by children, or as a burlesque by grown 
people. Santa trims a Christmas tree for Mother 
Goose’s children, and Jack changes the labels. The 
result isindesc ribably funny. The entire play is in 
rhyme of the satchiest sort. The humor is intense. 
Every momentisaclimax. 25 cents. 

Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas—An operetta for in- 


Guptill; In Sixteen Hundred and Twenty -one, by 
Clara Denton; Polly Prim’s Puritan Pupils, by H. 
Cc. Eldridge; Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
H. C, Eldridge. Exercises and Drills: The 
Jolly Poppercorns, by Harriette Wilbur. Seven 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, by 


termediate grades by Effie Louise Koogle. Spicy Clara J. Denton, Also an abundance of good songs 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, easily and recitations. 25 cents. 

learned. Noscenery or costumes necessary. 4 boys, | Help-U Christmas Collection. Contains Dia- 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in logues: The Speeder, The Fairies’Son, Grandpa’s 


Xmas Stocking, Santa’s Stowaways, Santa Claus Jr., 
Poor Papa’s Xmas Neckties, The Littlest Boy, 
Drills and Exercises, A Xmas Morning Tragedy, 


A Mother Goose Xmas Exercise, and other Exer- 


> cents, 
Original reci- 
Separate pro- 


house party and chorus, 45 min, 

Fin de Siecle Christmas pesvetion, 
tations, songs, class exercises, ete. 
gram for each grade, 15’cents. 





Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Material cises and Recitations. Aside irom other songs this 
for several entertainments. Separate program for collection contains The Ladies’ Home Journal! prize 
each grade. Original songs, recitations, dialogues song, ‘*When Good Old Kriss Comes ’Round”’ by 
and many other features. 15 cents, H. C. Eldridge. 25 cents. 
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The New Christmas Entertainment Book i 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


COMPILED BY GRACE B. FAXON. A Collection 
of More than One Hundred Recitations and Songs; 
and many Dialogues and Plays. The Finest Assem- 
blage of Christmas Material Ever Put into Book 
Form. For all ages of school children. 


The Book is made up as follows: 


PART I—Recitations for Primary Grades, 
PART Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
PART Ill—Acrostics. 

PART I1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
PART V—Dialogues and Plays. 


Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, ‘ora poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth while piece that will delight 
anaudience, All the old favorites are here, many seldom found in a 
- ~) collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

The great feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of them include an entire schoolroom- 
ful of children, and others are so elastic that they may be used with a small or large number in the 
cast, <A teacher often is perplexed to find a play in which all of the pupils may take some part, but 
this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents Postpaid. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete 
programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. 
With these programs asa basis, the book provides a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs the 
material can be used in ‘many other ways, either in con- 
nection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some in- 
stances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion, thus render- 
ing the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the book. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been ex- 
ercised that only the choicest and most approved selections 
should appear in this book, with the result that a rare 
collection of entertainment material is presented, A large 
number of selections appear for the first time in a general 
collection, as they are’ protected by copyright and could be 
used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this 
book little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of rey double column pages (size page 5'4x8'6 inches) well 
beng in silk cloth. PRICE $1. 

HE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 


Christmas ‘Plays and Exercises 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches principally adapted for 
younger pupils: written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays, Every play 
tried and proved before publication in this form. ’ 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
music. 14main characters,and as many others as desired. Claus, elf and dolls. Songs to familiar tunes, 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith. In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several Wadhams Lawton. Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen characters. Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose. Also eight 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By | boys or girls as Brownies. 

Laura Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and The Captive Jack Frost. 
25 children or less, Banks. Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
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By Martha Burr 


toys. Stocking drill. 

What Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
6 children. Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, etc. 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Wil- A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
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lis N. Bugbee. A very bright and ingenuous Christ- a : a story, by Alice Cook Fuller. 16 
mas play. Up todate. 23 characters (or less). | 
The Truly Believers. By S. Emily Potter. A | ona Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 


Christmas exercise for little ones. 2 to 8 characters. For Primary grades. 16 children or all in the room. 
Price 10 cents each; the entire series bound in one book, 35 cents postpaid. 
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Holidays’ Carnival,The, A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented, Each has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus for each day. 
The tunes are familiar. Time 30 minutes, 15 cents. 

Home-Made Santa Claus, A, For childrem from 
8toliyears. Ten speaking parts; can use larger 
number, Time 30 minutes, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, ’ Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Tw enty full and complete programs 
suited to any school. 25 cents, 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program. The children wonder how cordial the 
weleome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 25 cents. 


By Marie Irish. The 
book is filled with new and original material for 
Christmas, suitable for all ages. It is undoubtedly 
one of the best Christmas Entertainment Books on 
the market, It contains 29 exceedingly clever Reci- 
tations and Monologues,and 22 Exercises, Dialogues, 
Drills, Tableaux, and Scenic Readings. One, piece, 
**The Coming of Santa Claus,” a Christmas tree 
dialogue and exercise, is worth the price of the 
book. 25 cents. 

This 
isa very select collection of meritorious and de- 
lightful pieces. 15 cents. 


grim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey, girls as 
various fruits. Severalsongs to familiarairs. As 
many children may take part as desired. 10 cents. 








I Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow to be a. Man. 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy Music 
catchy and easy tolearn, 25 cents. 

In Santa Claus Land, Christmas play for children 
in four scenes. Introduces Santa Claus, his wife 
and baby, the Fairies and Brownies. For children 
of all ages, 10 male,12 female. 1 hour. 25cents. 

Just After Christmas Dinner—By Effie Louise 
Koogle. A:Charming Christmas. Song. Solo for 
boy or girl or chorus for apy number of children, 
25 cents. 

Kick for Old St. Nick, A—A jolly new Christmas 
song, clamoring for the rights of a much abused Old 
St. Nick. A bunch of fresh ideas set to bright, 
catchy music. Solo for boy, girl, Old St. Nick,or a 
chorus for children. Words and music by Effie 
Louise Koogle. 25 cents, 

Kris Kringle Jingles. By Effie Louise Koogle. 
Songs of the Christmas time for old and young. A 
versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ 
Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 
Tide, many old avorites almost forgotten, etc. 
Solos and choruses. 25 cents. $2.50a dozen. 

Kris Kringle’s Minstrels—By Effie Louise Koogie. 
The “totally different” Christmas entertainment. 
Add to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
a@ program flashing with fun, enlivening with song 
and teeming with specialties. 25 cents. 

Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The. A colonial nov- 
elty action song for any number of little Puritans 
and Indian girls. The words are clever and the 
music just What it ought to be. 25cents. 

Little Thanksgiving Workers, Anaction song for 
one or more little girls. Describes the wre 
for the annual feast day most effectively. 
ing melody which little singers will relish. P Not 
ditticult. 25 cents. 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The—A jolly new play. 
Four city newsboys go to the country on Thanks- 
giving Day. Make the acquaintance of Farmer 
Brown and his family, have a merry time anda 
good dinner. Sensible, but full of fun. 6 male, 4 
female characters. No troublesome requirements. 
Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents. 

Night Before Christmas, The. An interesting drama 
by Alice Kk. Allen, with a most absorbing plot. Con- 
tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt. An excel- 
lent entertainment for Grammar or HighScheols, 
or for mixed grades. 8 boys and 6 girls, with more 
if desired, Time, 45 minutes, 25 cents. 

Santa in Southland, A new idea in Christmas 
cantata, Little costuming; music in one or two 
parts andeasy. Day or Sunday schools, 25 ceuts. 

Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle Made 
a Convert. A Christmas operetta, Brilliant 
music and full of life, 25 minutes. J5 cents, 

Thankful Bobby. A solo for a small boy. A de- 
lightful Thanksgiving number, Expressive words, 
a lively melody, with range suited to a small boy's 
voice, and an appropriate accompaniment. Bobby 
gives good reasons for being thankful—from a boy’s 
viewpoint. 25 cents, 


Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Richards. A complete exercise with recitations, 


songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school,  10c, 

Thanksgiving Entertainments For All Grades. 
Two complete programs for ‘Thanksgiving with 
ample material, including music, for rendering 
them. Also Programs for Library Day. Selected 
from Year’s Entertainments. Price 15c. 

Thanksgiving Songster, The. By Eftie Louise 
Koogle, Songsof Tha’ -sgiving time for old and 
young, Solos, duets ud choruses; serious, sen- 
sible. pathetic and humorous, All phases of the 
season woven into mirthful and enchanting song, 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this 
character, 25 cents 

The Turkey's School. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A Thanksgiving play, including songs and drill, 48 
characters. Less may be used. A Merry Thanks- 
giving. By Nellie G. Mustain. Six characters, 
and children for singing. 10 cents, 

Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. by 
Clara J, Denton, Marie Irish, Laura R, Smith and 
others. New, original, bright and clever Christmas 
dialogues and plays for children of all ages. Di- 
vided into three parts: Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher, there being about an equal number of plays. 
Four or five ofthe dialogues arein verse and a few 
ofthe playscontain music. 175 pages. 30 cents. 

Toys’ Rebellion The. The famous little operetta 
which captured the First Prize awarded by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the best Christmas play 
for children, Kqually as bright and captivating as 

“Krisin Japan,” ‘Runaway Bear,” “Christmas at 
the Pole,” ete., by the same author, Edna Randolph 
Worrell, C haracters: The toys (11 small children), 
6 or more boys and girls, 11 to 14 years old, and kris 
Kringle. Price, 25 cents. 

Turkey Drill, The—A nonsense comedy song drill 
for boysor young men; a suggestion of Thanks- 
giving Day. 15 cents, 





Wonderful Christmas Telescope. The. By H.C. Eld- 





ridge, A delightful Christmas entertainment for 3 
girls,and 2boys. Others for tableaux. Aunt June 
invents a telescope through which the children are 
enabled to see the scenes connected with the birth of 
Christ. These are dipicted through ‘Tableaux. 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended. 15 cts. 
Yuletide Entertainments. By Elien M, Willard 
This book in play, pantomimes, dialogues, songs, 
tableaux, drills, marches, monologues and recita- 
tions has been prepared for setting forth the Christ- 
mas season. While the needs of adults havé not 
been forgotten, those of children have been most 
largely remembered. The matteris all new and 


eriginal, by an author who from. long experience 
<nows what is wanted fer such entertainments, 
what young people can do successfully and what 
Full descriptions with 
25. cents, 


will please an audience. 
numerous diagrams and illustrations. 
Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools. Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Geor- 
gia, twodrills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Biue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill, 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly explained that it 
becomes a pleasuretoteach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25cents, 

We Wouldn’t Say a Word, But ’Tis Quite 
Absurd. A shocking state of affairs depicted. 
For any number of Puritan boys and girls. A 
clever little song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises. 25 cents. 























Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 
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For forty years Scott’s Emulsion 
has supplied the right nourish- 
ment to millions of children 
because in it, nature’s grandest 
life-giving fats are so predigested 
that itis blood-food and bone-food. 
It furnishes medical nourishment 
to every organ, every tissue, 
every fibre. 

Scott’s Emulsion in school days 
helps children avoid colds and child 
ailments— builds mental and physical 
energy. 
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This necklace is 
but representative 
of the hundreds of 
unusual designs and 
J exceptional values 
we offer. 


Most Jeweler’s 
prices are excess- 
ive. Weare whole- 
salers and direct 
Diamond Importers } 
—we save you the 
dealer’s profits. 

Buy Direct—Save Money 
Goods of the finest quality—all the latest 
styles—your money refunded if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 


Send for Our 1917 Gift Book 
oday—It Is Free — 


Bigger and better than ever—beautifully 
illustrated—a complete guide to right 
buying of Jewelry, Watches, Silverware 
and Gift Specialties at prices that save you 
money. Send for this new Catalog Now. 
FRANK N. NATHAN CO. 


389 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS AND JEWELERS 27 Years 
PARIS AMSTERDAM 
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Enjoy Life—Join the Elite 


A friendly boosting and uplifting society that makes life 
happy. Learn and know real life and its possibilities. 


The only society of its kind in pueetcn, 
PARTICULARS FR. 


Elite Society, 6341 So. ‘Marshfield Ave., Chicago. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS oy 


Farms and Fences 
(Continued from page 32) 


do you do, Mr. Earth? 
more land to sell? 

Andrew— Yes, just one more small 
farm. You. shall have it. and you shall 
call your farm South Frigid Zone. 

(Helen takes her position. ) 

Andrew— I think that I had 
have two more line fences. 

(Alva approaches from the north.) 

Andrew—You are my line fence be- 
tween North Temperate and North Frig- 
id Zones. You shall be called Arctic 
Circle. 

(Alva takes place. 
from the south. ) 

Andrew—You are my line fence he- 
tween South ‘Temperate and South Frigid 
Zones, You shall be called. Antarctic 
Circle. 

Winifred (standing on end of yard- 
stick nearest audience)—How do you do, 
Mr. Earth?’ Do you know who I am? 

Andrew 
est ray of the sun. 
You are at the equator. 
travel north until you reach 
Cancer. 

(Winifred slowly 
ward James. When she reaches his out 
stretched arm on the opposite side from 
the audience he gently checks her. 
While she stands still, Andrew) speaks.) 

Andrew—It is now June 21st. Short- 
est Ray is at the Tropic of Cancer. 
Now she must turn back ands travel 
south toward the equator. 

(Winifred follows his suggestion, 
moving slowly sidewise on the opposite 
side from the auu.ence. At the other 
end of the yardstick she halts. ) 

Andrew—It is now September 20th. 

Winifred—Here lam again, Mr. Karth. 
Do you know who I am? 

Andrew—Yes, you are the Shortest 
Ray of the sun. You must cross the 
equator and travel south until you reach 
the Tropic of Capricorn. 

(Winifred moves slowly toward the 
arm that Alfred extends toward the au- 
dience. He gently checks her. ) 

Andrew—It is December 21st. 
est Ray is at the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Now she must travel north toward the 
equator. 

(Winifred moves slowly northward on 
the side toward the audience. She 
reaches the equator. ) 

Winifred—I am back again, Mr. Earth. 


Have you any 


better 


Fred approaches 


Today is ‘March 20th. 
You must 
Tropic of 


have taken care of the world for a whole 
year. You may now have a vacation. 
(As Andrew calls the names, the ac- 


ealls in order North Temperate Zone, 
North Frigid Zone, Arctic Circle, Ant- 
arctic Circle, 
South Frigid Zone. 

Andrew—I think I will take a vaca- 
tion, too. (He goes to his seat.) 


Geography by Contrast 
(Continued from page 32) 


erage winter temperature alittle warmer 
than that of New York. The eastern 
coast of the peninsu!a, however, is bit- 
terly cold in winter, and the harbors are 
frozen. Where is the Spanish Riviera? 
At what time of the year do people visit 
it? The interior of the Iberian peninsula 
has severe winters because of the eleva- 
tion, while the summers are intensely 
hot. 

V. Both peninsulas have large areas 
of high land, but a good map will show a 
difference in the character of the moun- 
tains. In Spain the high plateaus are 
crossed by ranges called ‘‘Sierras.’’ ‘he 
name means serrate or toothed, They 
are young mountains, still very rugged 
in appearance. ‘he mountains of the 
northern peninsula have been greatly 


being the glaciers. 
even flat at the top. Glaciers stiil exist 
(Fig. 5) but only one actually reaches 
sea-level. 
extent of coastal plain which is valuable 
for agriculture, whereas the only low 
land in the Iberian peninsula is found in 
a few river-valleys. (See map.) 

VI. One thing more must be observed 
while we are in a fjord, the white foam 
of numerous waterfalls streaming down 
the steep sides of the valley. Streams 
are in abundance in the Scandinavian 





Oh, yes! You are the short- ; 















Terms as low as $1.00 down—$1.50 per month. Mandolin or guitar 
mt on approval. ‘Mhe wonderful new Gibson violin co pnatrue tion has set the 

whole 1 andolin and Guitar world talking. Get our new Fre » Book—1l2 pages— 
111 illus., a valuable fund of information for playerand teacher. Also Free treatise on ‘*How to Pee. 
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pressure, vibrate a larger sounding-board securing bigger tone. Keinforeed, nou 
warpable neck—elevated guard plate or finger rest—easy action—adjustable string "pear- 
ing at bridge overcoming sharping of heavier strings in upper positions. 
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moves sidewise to- | 
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Short- 


Andreid—It is again March 20th. We} 


tors leave the line and are seated. He} 


South Temperate Zone, | 





worn down, the chief agent of erosien | 
They are rounded or | 


In Sweden we have a large | 





peninsula, although the configuration of 





We will send you absolutely free, one 25 cent tube of this tried 
and-proved National remedy of 26 years ag ah you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families whe 
have pupils in your school and who need a foie clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 25 cent tube. The 
samples we send will benefit your pupils. Write to-day with- 


out fail. 
KONDONS S Minneapolis, 
CATARRHAL JELLY, 


KONDON 
MFG. CO. Minn.,U.S.A. 

















How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the schocl and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a‘thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost, 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of tnterest to you, 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C SPICELAND, 


INDIANA 

















Buy this new, perfect, faultless typewriter — at the 
cost of an old-fashioned second-hand py machine, 
is the sensation of the typewriter industry. We 
The Rex guarantee it for ten Pabe d and claim for it every 
essential feature of any $100 typewriter. Full standard size: vis- 
ible writing ; lizhtest touch ; unlimited speed ; extra wide platen: 
two-color ribbon ; back spacer; line lock ; tabulator z, removable 
} 4 ylaten; perfect paper 
$100 Machine $57.50 fori ric. x imasterpice 
(Monthly Payments) of engineering skill—the 
final perfect typewriter. 'To prove its merit we are willing to send 
the Rex on 6 days’ free trial. Don’t send us a penny~use the Rex 
° for Six days—put it to every test 
6 Days’ Free Trial ci wouldany other $100 machine 
if you decide to keep it send us the full price or pay in small 
monthly payments—as low as you like. 
Dealers Wanted Our dealers’ proposition is the one big 
opportunity in the typewriting field today. Be first to answer 


and get the e RE x TS selling rights. Write- NOW. 
X TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
.D ept. 160° 
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Send Me Your Hair 


1 will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
apart payment on new, high 
et articles, perfume 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
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AND RECORDS: } cli: hair’ 
ae deme og ay Ree apn say agian: Pty bage = 
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. 
Clear | wieg. Write for liberal offer and free 
in tone, “plays Columbi: 1or Victor Records. Mae | Beauty Book, Your combings made into 
chine with recorde FREE f we selling 20 pkgs. Xmas post curdaat | switches, $1.50. Mail your hair today, 
l0e. When sold return $2.00 and machine and records are yours. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 241, GENTS 
KEYSTONE POST CARD CO., Box 100, 


Greenville, Pa. | 220 South State Street, Chicago. WANTED 
YOUR NAME IN GOLD 


EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
On Christmas, New Year, Birthday or Gold em- 


py CLASS PIN DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 

FREE for the asking. Fin shown here with aay 

letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
bossed flower poste ards, 10 for 0c: 100 for 80c, 


Rolled Gold Plate, 3 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
N. Gross Onard Co., 2147 Arthur Ave., New York 
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— the land is such that no very large river- 
| system is found there. The streams find 


Five Books Every Teacher Should Have | }:"2:te:suiniesalar: 


flow of water, (a) the steady rainfall 






























~~ repared Especially for Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- i vanieae* anion 
Poe Seeley’ § Question Boo were of Pedagogy | inthe New , Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, throughout the year J (b) the glaciers 
Pes whose name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of and glacial lakes which feed them at all 
) ‘History of Education,’ “Foundations of Educ a "4 New School Management,”’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie seasons. As for Spain and Portugal, no 
ale. | G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful ‘experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ary eee P ris ae em . 
| “every Day Plans.” great ice-sheet dammed up valleys there 
The title “Question Book” is in use on several publications. They area class of books of which teachers are con- to form basins for present-day lakes, 
Seele rg j  tinually in need, and the demand is large and constant. Thereis a difference, however, in the books themselves. and perpetual ice is found only in the 
: | ‘Seeley’s’’ was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete. lt was prepared ner he od. seeetnwige : . AEDES RE 
y i on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers named above, and the large sale and countless very highest regions of ’ the Pyrenees. 
Question | commendations which it has en joyed since its publication justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN Consequently many of the Iberian 
QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers, | streams are only beds of stones during 
1 My . 
| Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: || the summer. Water-power is a valuable 
gee a) 2 ; « rh 7 “J « 
English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study H asset to the Scandinavian peninsula, as 
p Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners | It is to Switzerland. 
$f Reading Algebra a Writing and Morals VIl. The occupations need not be left 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School M t for the entirely to this place for discussio1 Un- 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching ” Study of Bveute 1 ll he scu 1. 
Pe . sy a 
| The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating der topic the great occupation of the 
methods of studying and teaching the various subjects, This invaluable ie is eon no other Question Book people of Norw ay should be mentioned. 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. By Questions covering Why should more people be engaged in 
| every conceivable phase of each subject. (| THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, the fishing industry here than in Spain 


Seeley’ s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. 


Hl It is invaluable for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. and Portugal? (ihe continental shelf is 


also an important factor.) Norway has 
a greater number of vessels than any 
other nation except Great Britain. How 
do you account for this? How are many 
of them used? What have her forests to 
do with this fact? Why should her 
merchant marine rank only fourth? 
(Consult the World Almanac for statis- 
tics regarding Sweden, Spain and Por- 
; tugal.) Sailors from all four countries are 
found upon the vessels of other nations. 
What disadvantages has Norway for 











Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed ona fine grade of laid 
paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 





For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of, 

very ay ans the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of handsome p/un 
books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such material as 
educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field which fhey must cover, ‘ 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, 
fresh and interesting. They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the 
teacher is often unal ble to procure ‘bec ause of lack of necessary books, They glean from the wealth of literature, art, 
nature study,and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of allages. They tell how todo, 
what to do, and supply the material with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’ and judging from the words of commendation received, the authors 
have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects tre: ene = roa —_ Sinty Lemania and nomtare—Seetics ¥ ance 
an istory tographies eography Specia’ ay Programs—Poems an . . $ ~ * : 
Memory Gems — Stories— Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard * Paenages by. Ta if | agriculture? Does Sweden share these? 

Degen the Day i Doe What is the principal disadvantage in 


Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. yy Feathers m Al Gowtes 
the Iberian peninsula? Can it be over- 
come to any extent? Which peninsula is 
more dependent upon the outside world 
for food products?) Which produces for 
Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The con- (J | foreign consumption? Which for home 
he Year’ § ntertainments tents of this book are arranged under complete programs consumption only? The hilly country oft 
for different grades, appropriate to the month or for var- both is useful for grazing. -Why are 





The Most Attractive and | Vol. I ..Autumn Plans Set Complete,3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever ~ Vol. 11 ..Winter Plans rice umes in Limp Cloth 
Published for Teachers ( Vol. lil. Spring Plans" Covers $1.00. 














Entertainments: 








ious Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the book provides a vast ‘ Nee Oe 

amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with sheep and goats more commonly raised 

Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrangement is based on various complete progenms, in Spain than cattle? Which of the two 

the material can be used in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desire ninsulas has dair salle wo) 

| Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced programs and PeWh org has dairy products A export . 
mi nee oa ul being supplied for the same oce asion—thus rendering the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades. en we come to minerals, the Iberian 

| The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred | peninsula decidedly has the advantage. 
| selections contained in the book. 2 Spain and Swec 0 odue 4 ‘ . 
| Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved selections _ i x ei hi a b th produce baggy oer: 
should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, large iron ore, whicn 18 exported in large 
| number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are protected by ‘copyright and could quantities. Why is it not used to a 
be used only by consent of author or publisher, greater extent at home? Both penin- 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this sulas are at an equal disadvantage as 


line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 


The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size gs 6x8)4 inches) i : ; L 
*well bound in silk cloth. RICE $1.00. || veloped the textile industries in the 


\f | northern peninsula, and imported coal is 


regards coal. Water-power has de- 














| -{ Any 29 of the above books . . - - - . ° = | Every Teacher “gee — for hedge aye gy ete 

“ “ - = = je ood pulp, matches and other’ lumber 

| | Combination | ' Any 1“ “ “6 “ with Normal Instructer-Prim ary Plans, 1 Yr. 2.00 + Should Take Ad- manufactures are exported from Norway 

Offers | Any 2“ “ ‘a “ “6 “ ‘66 66 9.80) { vantage of One of | || and Sweden; minerals, agricultural prod- 

a | ny es o na lls < Th Ot |} |.ucts and one tree product—cork—from 
oe dll na nig <f 3.60 ese Uhers. the Iberian peninsula. 


After these and other comparisons 
have been made, it will be necessary to 
give some attention to the separate 
countries. Cities have not been mention- 
ed, but that fact does not mean that they 
are to be entirely omitted. Some teach- 
ers may find this study of contrasts val- 
uable as a means of reviewing what has 
been taught in the usual way. I have 
sometimes allowed my pupils to conduct 
the entire exercise as a review. It:is 
not meant to be exhaustive but only 
suggestive. - 








Lf S Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON of the Editorial Staff of Normal In- 
Practical Selections structor-Primary Plans. It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, 
very branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “best pieces to speak”’ ever collected in one group, se lected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as follows : The Teacher and the 
School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Mcthods in Geography, Nature 
Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our 
Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of 
Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Phys- 
ical Exercises, Seat Work that has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work 
ts in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for En- 

a tertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces for Friday After- 

aie - “~~... noon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. It is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a 














; | 
E : dhe | book to which any teacher mz ay £0 at a6 time and find help and encourage- You Cannot Sell a Story 
~ | ment on almost any phase of school wor . 
Pai | Until grammatically, and technically correct. We criti- 
j | : SCHOOLY EAR } ilk * a book, printed on fine eggshell book nega spd bound ta cize and revise manuscripts of novels, short stories, photo- 
| — < plays, ete., returning them attractively constructed and 
} ittinwon > a " b CE B. typewritten. Efforts often fail merely for lack of this ex- 
| "The School Year 23%), comoass's? -Bacfeet Saxe: rt ing Sd cA 
| tions.” This book for teachers is arranged Writers Roundtable, Station 16, Kansas City, Mo. 
The text is divided into ten sections, each representing one month of the school . 


on anew and most helpful plan, 
year, each section being devoted to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards 
of elementary education. Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens 
of the most helpful, practical articles relating to this topie make up this division. This chapter aims to define the im- 
portance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring 
about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 
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‘ | 
: The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Con- size, today. ERENDSIIP JRELRY.¢ 0. 
| tests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
| S terts x features are provided at the close of a number 'of chapters, and the many illustrations are 
4 jo iaane Gar + va ste beng contiaiestio work or supplements to the common branches. IMPORTED POST CARDS 
4 es ee pees es a division has special reference to the topic representing a particular month, | 25. SWIAS VIEWS (especially good) 750.3. ‘22 
«© ‘ 1t 1s equa a je for o the ) G } ! 50c. A.M. K ll iC t ill Th 
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Combination | pon «<  * 1.95 | Order NOW So | 1! for Christmas Gifts iawitaneter ee yess. 
if rs 4 Receive the 7 
Oilers | —s Extra Special Offers for Books Only =| “ira” | Re es 
e » yators, Belts, ieal Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Autoand Xmas 
Practical Selections $ Amount of I | Eaektn Catates Se. RCTAID Wonme Ct 
pe-Every teacher | BOth “ina Senoot Year with any 1 of above $1. 00 books $1.34 |) pit trom Lights, Catalog es OHIO ELECTRIG WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 








| 

‘“eé 66 ae 9 ee oe 66 1 94 the Books Acapable man or woman to 
should have all During This | Wanted travel, preferably a teacher, 
| | permanent position, substantial remuneration, address 











| these books. | All five of the books listed on this page - - - 2.54 School Year. P| dept. By 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, + Buffalo, N.Y. 








Prices Jefy competition, 1016 onttit Free. Exceptional inducements. En of 
peviite, Desi N, Amer. Barep, Raincoat Co, TSE. Br'dw'y, New Vouk 
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Reduce or Increase Your Weight 
—Perfect Your Figure 


My Motion Pictures, “Neptune’s Daughter,” and “A 

Daughter of the Gods,” and my own exhibitions 

on the stage, show what my course of Physical 
Culture has done for me. 


Become my pupil and it will do as 
—_ much for you. Devote but fifteen 
minutes daily to my system and you can weigh 


what Nature intended. You can reduce any part 
of your figure burdened with superfluous flesh 





we | 


I 


or build up any part that is undeveloped. have 
My course tends to make a figure perfectly sega 
proportioned throughout—a full rounded neck; shapely tised 
shoulders, arms and legs; a fine fresh complexion; what I 
good carriage with erect poise and grace of movement. teach 
Improve Your Health In _child- 

" ; hood I 

My system stimulates, reorganizes and was puny 
regenerates your entire body. It helps trans- ce a. 


form your food into good, rich blood. It 
strengthens your heart, lungs and other 
organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders and generating vital force. 


My book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful,’’ 
should be read by every woman, 


formed. I 
have over- 
come all weak- 
nesses by my 
own natural, 


and Iwill send it to you drugless methods. 
free. It explodes the Millions of people 
fallacy that lack of have seen in me a 
beauty or health living demonstration of 


eannot be avoided. 
In it I explain how 
every woman 


my unique system of 
health-culture and body-build- 


ct Raat ing. If you are weak, nervous, 
attractive. fat, thin, unshapely, tired, lacking 


vitality or in any other respect not at your 
very best, I can surely be of service to you. 
MY GUARANTEE: With my free book, ‘The Body Beautiful,” 


which is fully illustrated with photographs 
of myself explaining my system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial 
Plan, whereby you can test the value of my instruction without risking a single penny. 


Send 2c stamp for ‘‘The Body Beautiful ’’ and Trial Plan to-day 
SUITE 816 N 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 3: gs sis tw vor 





























































Bobbs-Merrill 
| Books 


| 
| Hoosier Book of Riley Verse. 


By James Whitcomb Riley. Containing poems in 
dialect. Printed on Bible paper. 

Cloth, $2.00 net 

Full Limp Morocco, %3.00 net 

Hoosier book and Lockerbie book in one case. 

Cloth, 84,00 net. Morocco, 86.00. net 


France. 
By Laurence Jerro'd. Her people and her spirit. 
The great gift boc’ of the year. Lavishly and 
beautifully illustrated = 3.00 net 












mi” Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 


Alsace- Lorraine, 
By David Starr 
IZmo. .Cloth, 


study in conquest, 


S1.00 net 


Jordan, A 


Our America 


By John A, Lapp. With index, glossary, ques- 
tions for debate and topies for further discussion, 


lishments greatly increases your own enjoy- | f) llustrate S125 net 
fee of life aa the Sderepent of others. It tells o the | illustrated. % P 
career which may be open to you, how you Detoe. Howto Know Him. 


ean increase your earning power by giving musical in- 
struction in your spare time. for your copy of this 
valuable today; it is free. 
Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 
has revolutionized the study of music. By the 
use ot Det uinn’a remarkable device the 
COLOROTONE (patented) you save three- 
quar ers of the timeand effort usually re- 
uired y learning piano or organ. You play 
ord er goa a on 
in a few lessons, The meth scien 
be yet a he dine ye je. 


rs lea ceuaieiane f atate 
iii Shinar’ cepericne3 lejos race 


ime, W ful - 

qrateate everywhere. loma granted. *. 
\. tho: t 

i esos Investizate without goat 


By William P. ‘Trent, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Columbia University. lrontispiece portrait. 
S1.25 net 





Stevenson, How to Know Him. 

| By Richard Ashley Rice. Professor of English 
H Literature, Smith College. Frontispiece portrait. 
| $1.25 net 
| Any book in this list sent on ap- 
'proval by the publishers. 


| THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
| __ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 














"A 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650 N11, Chicago 











This Money-making Book is FREE 


An interesting and timely book on the Argentine, the United States of 
South America, has just been published and will be sent free and postpaid to 
any reader of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, having $50 or more to invest. 

It shows how you may share in the profits of one of the safest, surest and 
most profitable lines of business known, an industry formerly controlled by 
the United States but now practically monopolized by Argentina because of 
more highly favorable conditions. Bankers and moneyed men are just awak- 
ening to the t probabilities in this South American country. Individual 
investors will do well to follow where the banks and moneyed men lead. It 
is requested that no one write simply through idle curiosity, as this is not a 
guide book to the Argentine, and it will be of no interest other than to those 
looking for a investment. If you have $50 or more to invest write 
immediately for a copy of this book. Address \ 


United States & Argentine Corporation, Dept. 55, Box 1301, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Manners of Our Pupils 


(Continued from puiwe 45) 


ealled position of ‘‘ honor. ”’ 

Recently ina visit to a schoolroom, 
the writer found the teacher bearing a 
care-free manner toward her pupils, and 
yet when schoo! was called her discipline 
appeared practically perfect. When she 
and | were talking together, her pupils 
were ‘‘on their honor.’’ There is a close 
comection between an easy manner of a 
teacher and a fine control. 
are expected to be literally perfect, who 
are nagyed over trifles, finding it a hope 


less task to please, turn to deceit. One 
| teacher of great popularity explained 
| her success: ‘‘Oh, there are lots of 


| things which I don’t see !’’ 

XVI. Decision. 

The perscn who alters his plans with 
the wind soon loses social and business 
reputation. Encourage a quick ‘* Yes 
| or ‘‘No,’’ allowing, however, for replies 

which cannot be given so definitely. 
Oral arithmetic is an excellent aid to- 
ward rapid decision. 

XVII. Justice. 

Lack of partiality in our dealings with 
pupils, with proper discrimination and 
consideration of both sides of the ques- 
tion when troubles arise during recess 
pastimes, afford the child an example of 
true justice. 

XVIII. Forgiveness. 

**T’ll get even with you”’ is not an un- 
familiar expression on the schoolground. 
Try to induce the child who holds a feel- 
ing of animosity toward another to per- 
form some act of kindness toward the 
child whom he dislikes. The resulting 
glow of forgiveness will make the chil- 
dren warmer friends than before. 

XIX. Gratitude. 

“Thank you’’ 
pression in the schoolroom. 
transactions often require this expres- 
sion, and the person who fails to employ 
it not only appears impolite but he may 
form the habit of taking for granted 
sacrifices which have been made for his 
benefit, not realizing that he is indebted 
for favors received. 

XX. Superstition. 

Superstitious persons often appear 
‘*ridiculous’”’ in the eyes of the more 
enlightened class of people. In nature 
study and in the sciences we may teach 
simple principles which will discourage 
children in believing that planting must 
be done ‘‘by the moon,’’ that a dog eat- 
ing grass signifies an approaching storm, 
and other silly notions. Superstitious 
ideas which children have learned at 
home or among their associates should 
be ‘‘explained away.”’ 

xxi. ““Tust folks.”’ 

It the boys’ and girls’ seats are ar- 
ranged separately, change them, arrang- 
ing the pupils with a purposeful indis- 
crimination. Much silly sentiment and 
false idealism has arisen from the idea 
that men and women are beings of sep- 
arate kinds of clay. ‘lhe ‘‘eo-educa- 
tional’? idea should eliminate awkward 
unnatural shyness. 

XXII. Interruption. 

We do not like to be interrupted. 
Neither do children. The patience which 
must be demanded during proper class- 
work in waiting for a classmate to finish 
speaking is excellent schooling for the 
child who wishes to ‘have his say.’’ 
Care should be taken to give the pupil 
an opportunity to speak in his turn, else 
we lead him to interruption as _ his. only 
recource when he has something of im- 
portance to say. 

ARAL | °* Please’? 

All through the day we are asking, 
demanding, commanding. How often 
do we say ‘‘Please?’’ We wish the re- 
spect of our pupils, they too deserve re- 
spect, for is age the only means of at- 
taining to respectability? By our ex- 
ample the child should learn to say 
“Please’’ at the proper time. 

XXIV. Inquisitiveness. 

This is a tendency which properly regu- 
lated and directed leads to an accumula- 
tion of useful knowledge. Curiosity mis- 
directed is the cause of mischief and 
trouble. The school library forms an ideal 
environment for the inquisitive chiid. 


a Invitations Announcements Etc. 

100 in seript lettering includ- 

é 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50. 
Write for samples. 


100 Visiting Cards, - «+ « 


, 





Children who | 


79 | 


should be a common ex- | 
Trifling | 








50c 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You made up yourmind that when YOU 
bought a piano, you’d not only prove the 
quality before you paid a penny—but you 
would deal direét and NOT pay the usual 
fancy price and fancy profit. The best reso- 
lution you ever made! 

And now you're invited to play on and en- 
joy any one of the sixteen models of Thiery 
Pianos and Players in your home a whole 
month at my expense. Freight paid. Safe 
delivery guaranteed, And when the thirty days ex- 
pire, ship back at my expense, if you're willing to 
send it back. That's my offer to you—to convince 
you—to prove to you—thatit’s easy to get more piano 
quality for your money if you just deal the right way. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


Any Thiery Piano or Pe 
‘iu Ws | 


Player Piano, freight pre- 

paid. No advance money, 
Use it, play on it, enjoy eee © 

it. Determineits quality, ye 

its tone, its workman- lees alee 
ship in any manner and Ae ~ Bye 
by any comparison you 
wish. In the seclusionof 
your home, unmolested 
by agents and dealers. 
prove to yourself that 





buying a Thiery Piano direct means 


$75 to $150 More 
Piano Quality for 
Your Money— 


Yes! Actually $75.00 to $150.00 
BUT more quality for your money. lf 
x not, simply ship back at my expense, 
QUALITY Thiery Pianos are the most popular 
and the fastest selling pianos advertised 

and sold direct to the home. No agents 
ordealers. You won't haveaThieryPianotwo 
days before you'll be anxious to keepitand then {f you wish— 


Spread Out The Payment Over 
a Period of 2 or 3 Years Time 


Pay for it while you are enjoying it in little by little amounts 
that you'Ilmake withoutany extraeffort, Monthly or quarterly 
payments. Two or three payments per year or a dozen other 
ways. Really a specially arranged charge account buying plan, 
absolutely confidential and without a particle of publicity. 
You name the payment dates that are most suitable to you. 
Hundreds of homes allovet 
the country are buyingThiery 3 Js 
Instruments on this charge = 
account plan. 








NOTHING 
TO PAY FOR 






























Thiery Organsare the 
real **Music - Makers” 
ofallorgans. $2.50 per 
month buys one. Then, 
five years after you have 
it paid for, I’lltake the 
organ back as part pay- 
ment on any Thiery 
Piano and allow you al- 
most all you paid for it. 
50,000 Thiery Organs 
sold in the past few 
years Send for catalog. 


J. B. THIERY 

PRESIDENT 
J. B. THIERY CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


J. B. THIERY, Pres.. 
J. B. Thiery Co., Milwaue 
kee, Wis.—Piease send me 
postpaid the new Thiery Ast 
Style Book. trial order blanks, cash 
and charge account prices direct to 
home, testimonial letters from buyers 
and letter fully outlining your buying 
plans, all without obligation op my part, just 
as advertisedin Nortal Instructor. 

PIANO a PLAYER _ ORGAN 

BOOK PIANO BOOK 
Check with (X) mark the book you wish. 


Name 





Address 
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School Library Books Easily Obtained | 


| Do you want more books for your school library? If so, you will be interested in what we say below. No such jf 
| opportunity is elsewhere offered to secure a large number of good wholesome books for your library under such favor- 

able conditions. | Certainly Every School needs-the books. Let us tell you about them and how easily they can be | 
secured through a little effort on your part and the willing co-operation of your pupils. | 








Popularity and Helpfulness 


The Instructor School Libraries ufford the yreatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 

















popular price. 

it is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small 

books than one larve one; that through reading these small books the habit of reading good 

literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; that by devoting such time as is available to 

| reading these small books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by devoting 

MW the same time to reading larger books. 

An examination of the list of 100 titles comprising Library No. 1 printed below will at once 

convince you of the great variety of reading matter supplied in these ‘books. Although 

there is a reasonable amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

You will surely want one of these libraries for your room or school and your pupils 

will be eager to help in procuring it. Read our plan carefully and then fill out and send 
us at onée the coupon which appears below. 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


These little books have 82 to 40 pages each. ‘They are well printed on a good grade of 
book paper, and are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been writcen in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recognized 
standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents would desire 
their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supplementary read- 
ing and library purposes. 

There are 200 titles in all and these have been carefully classified by grades, 
thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


Our Standard Sets 




















in keeping a record of books drawn. ‘This will enable the teacher to tell 
at a glance the number of books each one has read, and to make sug- 
gestions for further reading which will be most valuable to the pupil. 


graded schools, we put up ‘‘Made to Order Libraries’’ of from 25 to 200 volumes. 
If information regarding these made to order sets is desired write for our “Special 


Library Circular.’ 


INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1. 100 volumes (see list below) put up in cs . 
i a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. Adapted to and can easily Pe ne se! Pipers We Fe i wre ; a 
| be secured by a small village or large rural school. Price $10.00, postpaid. ianatithaiaaes d Abe gsi ve 8 3 
INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 2. 50 volumes assorted (all grades), put up . ; rh sma = 

| in a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. Adapted to and easily ac- re ee ee ees pease: 5 hate agg Patt oe Sieweten Me. 1 and & | x 
quired by a medium sized rural or very small village school. Price $5.00, postpaid. and 5" inches wide. The box for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record book) is 6'4 inches long, a 
NOTE: Prices are the same whether you pay spot cash or use the Button Plan described below.  Fheww yom — 7 sandy tc —— proongp lc pone are a of heavy boxboard, with | : 

. : H e 

Made to Order Sets Record Books Each set is accompanied by a record book (64 pages | ba. 

To accommodate those who want larger or smaller libraries, or libraries for with limp cloth covers) to be used by the teacher ff * 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1-100 VOLUMES FOR $19.00 





Adventures of a Brownie (2) Flag, Story of the (5) King Arthur, Story of (7) Nurnberg Stove, The (5) Silk, Story of (5) 
Adventures of a Little Waterdrop | Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) | King of the Golden River (5) Old English Heroes (6) Slavery, Story of (€) 
Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) | Four Great Musicians (6) Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) | Oregon Trail, The (7) Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 


Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder 
land (4) 

Alice’s Further Adventures in Won- 
derland. (4) 

Boone, Daniél, Story of (4) 

Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) 


Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) 
Child of Urbino (5) 

Child’s Garden of Verses (2) 
Coal, Story of (4) 

Columbus, Story of (5) 
Cotton, Story of (4) 


Dog of Flanders, A (5) 
Eleven Fables from Aesop (1) 


Eyes and No Eyes and the Three 
Giants (4) 
Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) 


Famous Early Americans (3%) 





Franklin, Story of (3) 

Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) 
Gifts of the Forest (6) 

Gold Bug, The (8) 

Golden Fleece, The (6) 

Golden Touch, The (5) 

Goody Two Shoes (3) 

Great Stone Face, The (7) 

Greek Myths (3) 

Heroes from King Arthur (5) 
Heroes of the Revolution (6) 
Indian Children Tales (4) 

Indian Myths (1) 

Jackanapes (5) 

Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
Japanese Myths and Legends (4) 
Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 





Joan of Are, Story of (4) 


Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 
Legends of the Rhineland (3) 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) 
Life in Colonial Days (5) 
Lincoln, Speeches of (8) 

Lincoln, Story of (4) 

Little Brown Baby (3) 

Little New England Viking, A (4) 
Little Red Riding Hood (2) 
Louise of the Rhine (3) 

Makers of European History (4) 
Man Without a Country, The (7) 
Mexico, Story of (5) 

Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) 
Mother Goose Reader (1) 
Napoleon, Story of (6) 

Nature Myths (3) 





Our Animal Friends (2) 

Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) 
Patriotic Stories (1) 

Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) 
Peeps inte Bird Nooks, II. (5) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (6). 
Pilgrims, Story of the (3) 

Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) 
Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) 
Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) 
Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) 
Rab and His Friends (6) 
Reynard the Fox (3) 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
Rip Van Winkle (6) 

Robin Hood, Story of (5) 
Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 





(3) 
Stories of Heroism (6) 
Stories of Time (5) 
Stories of the Stars (4) 
Story of the Aeneid (7) 
Story of Little Nell (6) 
Story of the Iliad (7) 
Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 
Tales from Shakespeare (7) 
Tara of the Tents—(rimes (4) 
The Chinese and Their Country (6) 
Three Golden Apples (6) 
Tolmi of the Tree-Tops (4) 
Washington, Story of (3) 
What I Saw in Japan (6) 
William Tell, Story of (6) 
Wings and Stings (2) 





lowing the titles indicate the grading, If desired other titles may be substituted, provided they are selected from our complete list which will he mailed upon request. 


The numbers fo 


| You Can Buy These Sets Outright For Cash or Get Them by the Following Plan 


What Others Say e a | 
| 





IR, How Your Pupils Can Earn a Library 
. We will send to any teacher on request and without any expense whatever a supply of “The Instructor School Library arrived safe- rrererereerrieeterrrstistrietttte tte ee *y 
. yrinted “For Our School Library.”” These are to be dis- ly, and the children and I are more than pleased ; 













with it. There is such a wide range of subjects 
that it interests all four of my grades. The chil- 
dfen had no trouble whatever in selling the pins. 
We were less than a week in getting our order 
ready. .Icannot say too much in praise of this 
method of starting or increasing a school library 
and Lheartily recommend it to any teacher. I 


“Library Buttons” on which is ir ot Lak i 
tributed among your pupils w a will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents 
each to their parents and friends, : 7 e 
Send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward toyou, transportation 
charges prepaid, one of the Instructor Schoel Libraries described above. 
Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly to your pupils and 
tell them that they can help you to secure this valuable little library of inter- 


: : y: 
\X Jearing this Button Pin. 
. } “ 
show's that you have 
| 


ike 


Our School ; 


Library J 





tO be eeceeereeseseeeees 


paid ten cents toward t 
















Fo a: 
| 








































esting and instructive books by merely selling the buttons. You will be | thank you for the prompt and careful attention : purchase of an “Tastructor eee: 
surprised at the eagerness with which they will undertake the work, and | my order received.’””—Miss GRACE M. WALKER, eee A aut ts 1 : “tye ; 
before you realize it, the necessary money will be in your hands, _ y Saco, Maine, ‘ : School Library for our school, W ill + 
Everyone in the community will want to be identified with 'this “I certainly take great pleasure in acknowl- ; . : a ey 1 : 
most commendable school enterprise and no one will hesitate to pay edging the receipt of the Instructor School Li- : you not take one: All the boys (3 
N Gentl ene 8 the small amount necessary to procure the button which will asso- brary No.1, Ihave used the books of the In- : " ; : A 3 
| entiemen: ciate them with the movement, If your school is in a rural | structor Literature Series and felt pleased at the ; and sirls are selling themand we expect j | 
| Please send by re- % district where it might be impossible to sell the required | prospect of being able to secure the books for : mers mee 1 ge 3 } P 
turn mail the neces- a number of buttons and if you are interested in securing | my, school, but realization outdid expectation. > “to. deta whole lot oF good beoks with } i 
j sary Library Buttons to \.“g Qa Library we shall be pleased to suggest other ways by aan Ta and kindly fox ~ this : roeey ' oe ae: : i ar 
i be sold by my pupils at \ thich v “2 aise 2 necess s. Do s school is afflicted. ank you kindly for the in- : ; — *> he : : 
| Ten\Cents Each, the pro- % Ww — vs a — the necessary funds, Do not hesi tencat vou have tet ee odin affording an easy ; the money. Please help ts. ; i pi 
ceeds to be sent to you in ‘ No school is too small to secure one of these | 2%4 novel way to secure the 8." — MISS : ; i} 
| full payment of a set of The % libraries. All that is necessary is the active and vam RICHMOND, Wilson Creek, Wash, Fe Fe caicctaccteibebeete cederccesé creccetesseecerocececestecsseceesosesece eeees Il a 
4 Instructor School Library, the ey enthusiastic leadership of the teacher. The - — ae — ae ee us i} ‘ 
transportation charges on which (7) pupils will do the rest and they will enjoy and in perfect condition, and it was far beyondour go~r4 4 jib, butt ttached t ly pri il 
Tp eatetehe eer : ae apse 58 3 ws expectations, The poorest pupils in the room e library buttons are attached to neatly printed cards 
will be prepaid. : _ the —s the more for having “‘helped have improved wonderfully since the books ar- ®% shown in the above illustration. These cards explain the I to 
ee SEN o get . rived, and we owe our thanks to you.”—Miss Purpose for which the money is being raised and willgreatly  |}} F 
There OTS «0.00000008 pupils in my school, "sy . " MABEL S. Aparr, Malvern, Arkansas. aid the pupils in their efforts to sell the buttons, | | 2 
Fill Out and Mail Hundreds of schools have obtained a Library by taking advantage of our ff sq 
. ” * . sty . i y 
EE Re eee er uet ns Se This Blank Today *‘button-selling’’ plan. A little effort on your part and the willing co-operation | 5 
| of your pupils will obtain one for your school. Send for the buttons today. i} 
3 ‘ \ . as i Scy 
Published fF. A. OWEN [PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.) Order from most | ; 
, ointly b, “ . ; int |W "a 
| (itil het idinctnsdaciiaacc( piel Q Y ®Y (HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ) convenient point jj Nj 
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Mr. Edison’s 
Wonderful New 
Phonograph 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary | 
(Continued from page 19) 


assistance. That it has this favor in so | 
large a degree is a matter of great sat- | 




















TOO 


isfaction and a striking testimonial to 
the worth of the work in which it is 


STOUT ? engaged. ; 
iin Maal Oia As previously stated, it has not been | : NEE ik . 
the burden of superfluous our purpose to write here a full history | ; ee dairy st os eweshen 
aoa Yee Eee sorry of the business of the publishing firm is- | \ ae oa ie reg : t a p Sead 
s : : : ifelike t Success—afte 
double chin, too large bust, suing Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. | \ ifelike at last. - Success— 
i years of labor on his faverite inven- 


thick waist, heavy hips, ¥ 
big thighs, clumsy ankles. 

My Scientific Course of 
Flesh Reduction will soon 





It is proper, however, as an indication 


of its growth and varied activities, to tion, _ Read our offer on his wonder- 


ful new phonograph. Now that you 
can have the best ‘on this liberal 
offer, you need no longer be satis 
fied with anything less than Mr. 
Edison's great instrument, 








graceful. journals which have been specifically 
° mentioned in the foregoing, the F. A. 
Or Too Thin? 
yherever needed, and a pl é : 
culeamiiosiaens.” tae aieraae tion of approximately 100,000 per month. 
This was disposed of to the World’s 
crease your weight and bring you 
srood health, 


i 
. Owen Publishing Company established 
Fen each se ; in November, 1900, World’s Events, a 
ill out that thin neck, bony should- : . ° 
ers, flat bust, skinny arms and an- monthly news review which was of great 
Course of Body Building will pos- 
Events Publishing Company in 1907. 
Whatever 'coures you nocd, I lication of the Instructor Literature | 
Series, which began with a few volumes | 
in 1903 and now includes some 3800 titles, | 
with sales running into the millions; 
also, Seeley’s Question Book, published 
in 1905, with sales of several hundred 
me thousand copies and still in continuous 
and large demand. It also includes in 
its list of publications many teachers’ 
helps, The Year’s Entertainments, Every 
Day Plans, Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers, and The Junior 
Instructor. It would also inelude the 


> Ai; mention of the printing for other pub 
Sena Gar lishers of periodicals of large circula 


oe pee ea ST tion, and a general line of catalogue and 
“ye TE MODE S commercial work of large proportions. 
/ LA N Our purpose in this is not to enlarge 
UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER \ 


upon these points, but to sketch ina = oe 6 - 
hasty way the establishing, rise and prog- | ZY - seen 
ress of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, and the contributory elements 
Shipped you on 10 Days’ Free entering into this. These other features 
Trial, express charges pre- have a bearing upon this incidentally as 
paid, a late model Typewrit- showing the growing facilities which 
er. This machine is equipped with have been at the command of the wap 
two color automatic ribbon, back zine itself. - It is~a : far_ cry from the 
pag Bm tebe x onercn Bo nsec modest, humble office in the grocery 
You don't pay one cent of our special store attic of a small.country hamlet to | 
eash price of $43.85 (ess than half 
the manufacturer’s price) until you 
have thoroughly examined and tried 


state that in addition to the school 
make your figure slender and 
les, and gain firm, healthy flesh excellence and which attained a circula- 
itively improve your figure, in- 
It is also proper to mention the pub- 
guarantee satisfactory _ results, 


or your see refunded, 
Write today for my NEW booklet, free: 
**The Means Whereby.’’ Tell me just 
what improvement you require, and 
can then advise you more intelligently. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, 
GARLAND BLDG, CHICAGO, 
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and after trial 


Yes, we will send you the New 
Kdison, the product of the world’s 
greatest inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the 







the commodious, handsome and_ well 
equipped -building from-which Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans is now issued. 




























out the machine. We willarrangean bod : = , ss ‘ 
easy payment plan for you if desired, This establishment houses, as part of its wonderful diamond stylus reproducer and your choice 
All machines guaranteed for 5 years equipment, a large Cottrell perfecting detect D¥s LB ele Ticats ‘ Se tetial 
Write now—We pay all charges rotary press, seven cylinder presses from of the latest lamMONa AAMbero ecords on free triat 
_ METRO TYPEWRITER CO. the .very : largest type. made = — without a penny down, - On this offer, you can have the 
ug Front St. rooklyn, N. Y. or c c $1ze, o-color ° + 3° ° e e 
nan ee = Harris press, eighteen platen presses, genuine Edison, the instrument which gives you real, 
a he hag net pr a bs nor a life-like music, the finest and best of all phonographs at 
mein es athers complet aga- a ; . Sl aad “Sl WN iy 2 
AUTHOR We GUARANTEE to publish your zine, with folders, stitchers, and cutting a small fraction of the price aske d for imitations of 
peg sae a. one or} machines necessary for handling the Mr. Edison’s great instrument. Seize this opportunity. 
INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASSOCIATION | Product of the presses, an electrotyping Send the ec today r for free catal 
Dept. NI, Wilton Junction, lowa department, etc., etc., all going to make enc t 1e€ coupon—- oc ay —now Or ree € ata OY. 





BEAUTY Silk Squares for Quilts. 25¢ 100.500 | 4 complete printing establishment. 


00. Kich , 544 E. 147th, New York Ci But it i t thes aterial things, Sis , 
————— — = ~ ovata and significant as rs are, that Rock-Bottom Offer Get he . 
we are considering to-day. It is the Direc If, after the free trial, New Hdison 


magazine itself, the idea upon which it : 
you decide to keep Mr. 





was founded, the dream of its founder wear ¢ . 7 
made real, the spirit which has animated Fdison’s superb new instrument, send us aw Your Home 
the magazine from its very beginning only $1.00, Pay the balance on the casiest on I’ 1) jal 

) ee “1b 


and which persists in its purpose to-day. kind of monthly payments. 


And it is not alone this—but that invisi- 
ble but very tangible and very necessary 
body of teachers to whom, through all 
these years, its success has been due. 
Today, on our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, 


Think of it—a $1.00 payment, Entertain your family 
and a few dollars a month to get this and friends with the latest 
wonderful new style outfit-—-Mr. Edison’s — gone hits, with your favorite old 
great phonograph with the Diamond — time melodies—with everything 


we count 175,000 of these teachers as Stylus reproducer, all the musical re- from grand opera to comic 
our subscribers. We know there are sults of the highest price _outfits—the  yaudeville, Roar with laughter 


thousands more who are regular readers same Diamond Amberol Records—yes at the side-splitting minstrel 
of the magazine. The influence that the the greatest value for only $1.00 down, shows, Then, after the trial, 
magazine is having to-day, and that balance on easiest monthly terms. Con- send it back at our expense or 
which it has had upon the teaching vince yourself—tfree trial first!) No money keep it on our great, rock-bot- 
force, through all these twenty-five down; no C. O. D., not one cent to pay tom offer, Send the coupon 
years is, of itself, immeasurable, and it unless you choose to keep the instrument. — ¢oday—now. 














Nt pochenre elcid angel TO HOME . | is with the realization of this influence, 
P “ear ain seaienr as to whether it may be helpful or harm- @ é Pia 
P . ‘ ful; as to whether it shall be forceful ad » 
bese ps Aa Gann mega rag or weak; as to whether it shall be for New E f ws DD nec 
y 8: the greater upbuilding and strengthen- 2 3238 Edison Block, Chicago, IIL. 


25 YEARS GUARANTEE in : . : 
. " g of the schools of the country, that ‘ a ae 
a ee ae 1 tal —/ we approach the work of the future and a a 0 ree a ons pai be Cainiog 
Il wh wpe tg look to. another. twenty-five years of # and full particulars of your 
to all who accept our offer. Write for greater influence and progress free trial offer on the new 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog ned model Edison Phonograph. 
and full details of our selling plan, 


SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 


a 
Your name and address on a postal or a letter f 
(or just Lhe free coupon) is enough. No obligation in @ 
asking for catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison's creat ? 
CY 


H ow pl graph. Get the details of this offer— 
Moles Disappear pare vss hong lige eral oe ily goalie, ae 
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Estabiished 1859. ital and Surplus, $1,000,000 
Dept. N. 1. 116 Omaha. Nebraska s 
Send This Coupon Todaymenemmm Without Disfigurement or Pain o 
E Scmmocian & Mustian Prano Co. a SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy, F. K. BABSON, : 
lept, N. 3.116 aha, Nebrasl permanently : dries up Moles and = i is rs 
Send mo your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. other rowths. Leaves no. star Edison Phonograph Distrifutors 2 ijress cn fen 
Name. oceee ccce cece sccccccccncs 00ees cece cocs Safe, painless, no, failure. Send for = 3238 Edison Block, Chicago, Hl. YI 
free booklet giving full particulars. . oe . . 
Address : Address’ WM. DAVIS. MD... Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave.. Winnipeg, Manitoba # 
BR, Perth Amboy, N. J. ° 
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WHEE TEER 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 














FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleveu Fables from Aisop 
*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
*29 Indiau Myths—ASush 
*140 Nursery Tales— 7ay/or 


Nature 
*; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—AMW/7/les 


*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 

History 

*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 

Literature 

*10o4 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—AMaguise 


*230 Rhyme and Jiugle Reader for 
Begiuuers 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— Zuylvy 
*34 Stories from Grimm— Z7ay/o 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood-—Aviles 


37 Jack aud the Beaustalk—Aerle, 

38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends—AMayune 

jo Wings and Stings—//al/i/aa 

41 Story of Wool—Alayne 

42 Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—AJ/cCahe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washingtou—Aez/er 


Poets 


*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aeites 

Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow aud Mew-Mew 

Cratk 

*152 Child’s Gardeu of Verses 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Gvansion 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swirth 

#268 Four Little Cotton ‘Tails in 
Winter — Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Smtth 


*a90 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—JA/eica// 
*so Reynard the Fox—Aesi 
*t0o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerler 
175 Norse Legends, I—A&erles 
176 Norse Legends, II—Aeztes 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—Jc Cade 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits— 
*51 Story of Flax—Mavne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plauts)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rerler 
*> Story of Longfellow—McCathe 
*or Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Buash 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 CHfildren of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdain)—Bake 


Mayne 





of the 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


*288 Primer from Fableland—Magnire 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


"65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
“68 Scories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Reyolution — III 
(Marion, the Swam Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farrs 
164 The Littl Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Hone, (Nos. 164, 105,100 a1¢é 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
"67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McAKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—//alifaa 
*77 Story of Cotton—-Arown 
*124 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
136 Peeps iuto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
"181 Stories of the Stars—AfcFee 
*205 Kyes and No Eyes and 
Three Giants 


and 


Alice anid 


Book 


The 


the addition of many new titles each year. 


Each 


| yages; well pri i i 

{ s; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 

5/ a Copy Fa les and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 

The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas to the one to whic 

true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, e 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wouderland—Cazroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Buy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEsax 
Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life in the Sea—McFree 
*93 Story of Silk—Arown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*28t Buildersof the World—Herndon 
83 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
“97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—A/cCabe 
99 Story of Jeffersou— McCabe 
1oo' Story of Bryant—McFee 
lot Story of Robert E.lee—McAuane 
105 Story of Canada—McCase 
+106 Story of Mexico—McCahr 
"107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Aush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—J/c kee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McAride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Heunepinu 
191 Story of LaSalle—Mc&ride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcfee 


book has 32 or more 








Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
room. ‘This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 





They include 


5¢ a Copy 








*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

*247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 





"117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 


| 
| 
| 
*I88 Story of Napoleou—Aush | 


*18g9 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
“224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
"286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 


Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Suuskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derisy 

511 Story of Ilinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFcre 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 





*528 Story of NewJerseyv-Huichinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Ga/lbreath 
*536 Story of Peuusylvania—March 








Order From Most Convenient Point 
A full stock of the Instructor Literature Series is carried by the following 
firms and we suggest that you order from the one most convenient, or direct 
from the publishers at the addresses given below. 
Claude J. Bell, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Capital Supply Co., Pierre, S. Dakota. 
G. M. Crocker, Lisbon, N. Dakota. 


Eau Claire Book & Stat’y Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Educator Supply Co., Mitchell, S. Dakota. 


J.R. Holcomb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. S. Latta, Inc., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

March Bros., Lebanon, Ohio. 

St. Paul Book & Stat’y Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Veachers’ School Supply House, Dallas, Tex. 
Herrick Book & Stat’y Co., Denver, Colorado. 


Note.— Your order will receive special attention if addressed to I. L. S. Department. 








History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolun—Aezler 
's6 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
“98 Stories of the Backwoods 
**9 A Little New England Viking 
*st Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
S2 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 
Story of Printing—McCade 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retles 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*s6 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Farvis 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*S8 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*gt Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*2\8 Makers of European History 


#Q> 
83 


Literature 

*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 


195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 


Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


Introduction Offer: 


} 


232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 


*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- | 


ma—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove-—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
255 Chinese Fables and 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 


the Golden River 


Stories 


the | 


*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 


Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
Geography 


*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- | 


don and Paris)--Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II | 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush | 
*168 Great Europeau  Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg aud Coustanti- | 


nople) —Bush 


per copy extra, 


i 


} 


540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/r ving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rz- 
ing 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 ‘he Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne * | 

,*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


‘ | 

547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
| 

| 


*t19 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
‘Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*102 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. | 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 ‘he Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 my fe Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
“223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. ‘he Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) | 
229 Respousive Bible Readings | 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush | 
“284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7th 





We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returmed at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. . 


‘ich they are assigned. This is particularly 
qually suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evan eline—Long fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 
125 Selections from ‘he Merchant 

of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 

“149 Man Without a Country, ‘The 
—Hale + 

“192 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 

*193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 


—Zlrvin 

196 The Gray Champion — Haw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More’ Selections from the 
Sketch Book-—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Coudensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowitg—Bvook 
I1I—Grammar—Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
“239 Lamb’s Adveutures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond,) 
*251 Story of Language aud Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 
“252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Story of“ The Talisman” (Scott) 


of the Hiad — Church 


— Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hethlig 


Nature 
“279 The True Story of the Mau in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson + 


*18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowel/ +. 


*19 Colter's Saturday Night-Burns+ 
*23. The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer + 
107 Gray’s Klegy atid Other Poems 
“128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Ccesar--Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selectious 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI+ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster + 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—BAyron + 
154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto II ¢ 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected evase-kiel 
*158 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers + 
169 Abram Josepli Ryau—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected Spemes—Lint 
215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison ¢ 
*236 Poems Worth K :-,wing—Book 
IV—Advanced— Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minustrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I+ 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 


Lake— 


Other Poems— 


Johnson — 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


ostpaid, your choice of any ten of 
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A LOW PRICED SERIES OF 
ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
IIE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades 
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Merchants in the World 








Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 

« Thi ckened Drums, Roaring and 
Sa Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


‘Wilson C Cothmon-Sense Ear Drums 









“Little Wireless Phones for, the Ears’? require no | 


medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE hook on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
223 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


Allteachersshouldtry the U. 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled I iy from $1200 to $1S00. 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P 97, Rochester, } for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 


will be sent free of charge. 
INSTANTLY, 


DUN IONS RELIEVED] 


Write at once for special free trial offer. 
ae 7 and irritation. 
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71000 TEACHERS WANTED 
TO SELL INCENSE 


Once the value of India Incense is known its use will be- 
come general, It purifies and sweetens the atmosphere of 
schoolrooms and homes. I will send you a sample and show 
vou how to easily make <> money ina most fas« 





busin 88 as i 





for 10¢ stamps or coin. ill like this 

essentially for gentlewomen. MARIE L. ANTHONY, Pres 

Charus, Inc., 48 Washington Square, South, New York City. 
Siiliy, BIRTHSTONERINGS GIVEN 
FY ! 
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simply, to intr oul Jew- 
Cats to cover costof ad- 
verti sing and maili 
N.G ROSS ONARD CO. 
2147 Arthur Ave., New York 
AGENTS— P air Silk Hose Free State size and 
ah ‘olor, .Benutiful line direct fron amill. 
Good pi Agents wanted. Wr t« a TIPLE. 


WEAR MI 1. a, “Dept. N, 720 Chestnut St, , PH {DELPUIA, Va 








HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 East 29th Street, New York City 


Jus¥ott Fifth Avenue 


The Famous Hotel for Women 


SN’T TT COMFORTING to know that 
there is one hotelin New York devoted 
entirely to the interests Mere 
Woman?” Almost everywhere you go, 
you find that such and such a conven 

fence is made because “‘men like it that 
way,” but in the Hotel Martha Washington 
men’s desires are never questioned. Here 
there is only one question of interest, and 
that is, “What can we do to increase the 
comfort and happiness of guests ¥’ Nearly 
all our employees are women and they, too, 
areon the watch for the answer to this 
question. Our one big idea is SERVICE. 

From our 500 spotless rooms you may 

select One at $1.50 per day and up; $1 00 
per day each where several take a large 


ot 


room together We serve an excellent 
Table d’hote luncheon at 40 centa and 
dinner at 50 cents 

Booklet and additional information sent 


upon request, 











| Just for Fun 


EASIER THAN FRACTIONS 


| 
| Teacher—Mary, how would you divide 
| five apples among six children? Mary— 


_ | Make apple sauce. 


A CHEERFUL FORECAST 
| They had just become engaged. ‘‘What 
joy it will be,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘for me 
to share all your griefs and sorrows!’ ai 
| But, darling!’’ he protested, ‘‘I have 
none.’’ ‘‘No,’’ she answered, ‘‘but when 
we are married you will have.”’ 
ALL IN THE FAMILY 
Visitor at hospital: ‘‘Can I see Lieu- 
tenant Barker, please?’’ Matron: ‘‘We 
do not allow ordinary visiting. May | 
ack if you are a relative?’’ ‘‘Oh yes! | 
am his sister.’’ ‘‘Dear me! I’m very 
| glad to meet you. I’m his mother.’ 


KILLING THE GOOSE, ETC 
‘*Dad,’’ said the young medical grad- 
uate, ‘tin your two weeks’ absence | 
| managed to cure Mrs. Goldenby of her 
| indigestion.’’ ‘‘My boy,’’ said the old 


| doctor, “I’m proud of you, of course, 
but Mrs. Goldenby’s indigestion was 
what put you through college. ”’ 
NOT TO BE BEATEN 

Mrs. Lafferty: ‘‘Tin stitches did th’ 
doctor have to take in me ould man!’’ 
Mrs. O’Hara: “Tin‘ was it, only tin? 
Sure, when th’ doctor seen me poor 


| husban’ earried fr’ th? wreck on th’ rail- 





road, he sez, sez he, ‘Do there be no 
wan here wid such a t’ing as a sewin’ 
machine?’ ”’ 
A WELL-LEARNED LESSON 

‘‘Well, Willie,’’ said father, as the 
precocious offspring returned from his 
first day at school, ‘‘what did you learn 
at school to-day?’’ “Lots o’ things,’’ 
answered Willie proudly. ‘I learned 
always to say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ and ‘No, ma’am.’’’ “Qh, you 
did?’”’ ‘‘Yep.’’ 

LET HIM FIND THEM 

‘Kin ye gimme a plate o’ meat an’ a 
hunk o’ pie?’’ a tramp asked a farmer. 
“Yes, if you’ll do some work,’’ the farm- 
er answered. ‘‘What kind o’ work?’’ 
said the tramp with a yawn. ‘‘ Digging 


potatoes,’’ said the farmer. The tramp 
yawned again. ‘‘Ye’d better git the 
man wot planted ’em,’’ he said. ‘‘He 


” 


knows whar they are. 
ANSWER IN NATURAL HISTORY 


Of course little Ruth should have been 
able to answer more precisely when the 


| teacher asked her to describe a frog. 


But she gave a description that at least 
is picturesque when she replied: ‘‘A frog, 


| teacher, is a big green bug with warts 


| all over it. 


' urgent, 


And it keeps its mouth open 
all the time, and—and—it’s always sit- 
ting down behind and standing up in 
front.’ 
POLITE UNDER TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES 
A certain professor is unusually cour- 
teous, both in and out of the class room. 
One day he made a bonfire in his back 
garden. The flames, creeping rapidly 
through the dry stubble, frightened him, 
and he believed his house was in immi- 
nent danger. So he ran wildly down the 
street, crying at the top of his voice: 
‘*Help! Fire! Fire! Help!’’ And then, 
as if thinking himself too abrupt and 
he politely added, so his neigh- 
bors say: ‘‘That is, all those who can 
conveniently do so.’’ 
HE DIDN'T WANT IP 
run down, sir?’ queried 
‘slightly seedy and wait 
The pale-faced cus- 


WHY 
**Generally 
the druggist; 
a good toning up?”’ 


tomer nodded. ‘Well, I've the very 
thing for you, Jenkins’ Juvenator. Three 
| doses a day and more if necessary. 
Kifty a bottle.’’ ‘‘No, thanks,’’ said 
the pale patient. ‘*But, my dear sir, 
| it’s the rage of the day. Jenkins’ Juve- 
| nator is the greatest discovery of mod- 








| Say. 


ern science. It’s the rage of the season. 
Everyone is rejuvenating, you might 
‘Yes, but I think 1’d rather try 
something else,’’ replied the customer. 
**Nonsense,’’ pressed the druggist, ‘I 
tell you Jenkins’ Juvenator will have 
more effect on you in a single day than 
any other medicine could have in a 
month. It cures everything from coughs 
te corns. What is your objection to it?”’ 


**Why- nothing, only- ’m~ Jenkins.’’ 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


on pages 50 and 51 of this issue.) 


(See ‘‘Signing the Declaration of Independence’’ 



































